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FOREWORD 


New Models and Projects For Creative Writing, Part I 
and Part II is a textbook in English composition. Part I is 
intended for use in Grade XI, and Part II in Grade XII. A 
course for Grade XIII is covered by a text already in use, 
New Models and Projects For Creative Writing, Part III, 
the content and the methods of which are based on the 
assumption that the work offered in Parts I and II of New 
Models and Projects For Creative Writing has been com- 
pleted satisfactorily. These two books taken together 
present an integrated course of study and practice in English 
composition for the senior grades of the secondary school. 

In building this systematic course of study and practice 
in composition, the following objectives have been kept in 
mind: 

1. To encourage pupils to think. 

2. To stimulate their language and mental development 

' by awakening in them an interest in the things of the 

mind. 

3. Io help them to find what is significant in experience 

and to improve their ability to organize their thoughts. 

4. To provide an abundance of specimens of English 

prose on which they may model their own attempts at 
writing, or on which they may base standards of 
critical judgment. 

5. To supply them with practical and suggestive exer- 

cises in grammar, syntax, and rhetoric. 

6. To give instruction, so far as it is possible, in the 

development of a personal style of writing. 


Abundant exercises are here provided to give practice in 
the use of English structures, to encourage the pupil to 
experiment with new words, patterns, and rhythms, and to 
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extend the boundaries of his experience in language. The 
pictures, cartoons, etc. in this book are not intended to serve 
as ornaments or decorations, or to create a sentimental 
atmosphere. They are basic to exercises prepared to assist 
in the development of the pupil’s powers of observation, 
selection, judgment, and reflection. 

Nothing, however, is required of the pupil that has not 
some intrinsic value in the development of his mental and 
language ability. Not all exercises need be foolproof. It is 
intended, rather, that the interpretation of words and ideas. 
should, from time to time, be open to class discussion. Such 
practice keeps the mind keen, critical, and questioning. A 
textbook cannot take the place of a good teacher, and it 
should never be allowed to impair the unique relationship 
of the teacher with the pupil in the learning process. Its 
object is to assist both teacher and pupil to achieve their 
common end—the correct and agreeable use of the mother 
tongue as a means of communication. 

Lastly, all effort would appear to be in vain unless both 
teacher and pupil are aware of the values that should accrue 
from what they are doing. Questions, therefore, that are 
intended to draw the pupil into a discussion of values should 
not be overlooked. Like the “refreshers”, they may well be 
used occasionally as tests of achievement and as proof of 
the social advantage of being able to speak and write 
English with confidence. It is hoped, therefore, that even 
in the performance of exercises the main aim of the study 
of English composition will always be steady and sure. 


B.C. D. 
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Part I 
UNIT I 


SPECULATION 


SELECTING one of the following groups of questions, write 
answers in clear, definite statements arranged in paragraph 
form. ‘Try to interest your reader in your point of view, the 
originality of your ideas and the reasonableness of your 
thought. Aim to present your plain and honest self, your- 
self at your best, without fear or favour, but with all the 
good taste, imagination, and spontaneity that you can 
command. ‘These questions are intended to suggest rather 
than to dictate avenues of thought. Edit your composition 
and prepare to hand it in at the end of the period. 


1. What is a hobby? How does a hobby differ from a task? 
How would you classify different types of hobbies? What 
values would you attach to the practice of (a) particular 
hobbies, (b) all hobbies? What factors govern one’s 
choice of a hobby? 


2. What is meant by “a practical joke”? What is the best 
practical joke you have ever seen perpetrated? When is 
a practical joke amusing, safe, and in good taste? Why 
is its popularity limited? 


3. What is entertainment? How do you know when you 
are being entertained? How does it differ in quality 
when derived in turn from travel, books, theatre, radio, 
or competitive games? What is your favourite form of 
entertainment and why do you prefer it? 
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4. What is “a trade”? Does a tradesman always work at a 
trade? What qualities and skills are required for the 
practice of any two common trades? What are the 
personal advantages of knowing a trade? Should every 
person know a trade? What effect has trade-unionism 
had on trades? 


5. What is meant by “holiday”? How does one know when 
he is holidaying? Where does the spirit of holiday have 
its beginning and its ending? Why do some people need 
a great deal of what is called holiday, and others need 
little or none? What is your favourite form of holiday- 
ing? 


Good composition in English presents a personality. It 
is clear in thought, correct in grammar and syntax, and 
acceptable in tone and mood. Neatness, like brevity, is a 
virtue, and variety is the spice of life. Your composition 
mirrors you! 


UNIT II 
CLASSIFICATION 


CLASSIFICATION is one means by which we show our mastery 
of our environment. If we could not arrange things and 
ideas into classes according to some system or logical order, 
all would appear chaotic, and life would be very confusing. 
We select, sort out, and classify things and ideas, and the 
world becomes more or less intelligible—a home to live in. 
Classification is one of the main foundations of clear 
thought and expression. 


Exercise [| 
(Oral) 


What evidence of classification can you find in each of 
the following? 


(a) your home (e) a library 

(b) school (f) a large office 

(c) community (g) a small farm 

(d) a workshop (h) this textbook 


Exercise II 


Into how many groups may the following objects be 
arranged? 


horse, sheep, ape, frog, apple, water, humming-bird, store, house, 
kangaroo, dog, grasshopper, bread, goose, station, wasp, man, bee. 


Exercise III 


Arrange the following names in six groups, and give each 
group a title: j 
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Beethoven, Handel, Currie, Roberts, Shaw, Drake, Drinkwater, 
Shakespeare, Mendelssohn, Alexander, Wavell, Milton, Beattie, 
Pratt, Nelson, Cromwell, Lincoln, Churchill. 


Exercise IV 


Arrange the terms in each of the following groups in a 
definite order or sequence: 


(a) snake, giraffe, pig, cow, fly 

(b) yacht, cruiser, canoe, destroyer, dinghy 

(c) hour, aeon, year, minute, day 

(d) root, branch, trunk, leaf, twig 

(e) strawberry, apple, currant, melon, raspberry 
(f) teacher, taxpayer, pupil, trustee, principal 


ExeErcIsE V 
( Written) 


For what reasons would you recommend the practice of 
classifying ideas and things? 





UNIT III 
DerIninc I 


THE worD define is derived from the Latin word finis which 
means boundary or end. ‘To define a thing or a process one 
must first determine the genus or class to which it belongs 
and then the differentia or features and usages that make it 
distinguishable from other members of its class. First we 
classify a thing and then we mark its boundaries within its 
class. 


Exercise I 


(Oral) 


Distinguish between genus and differentia in the follow- 
ing definitions. 


1. A thimble is a metal cap that is worn to protect a finger and 
to push the needle in sewing. 

2. A recipe Is a statement of the ingredients and the procedure 
for preparing a dish, 

3. Geography is the science that treats of the surface of the 
earth, its climate, the distribution of plant and animal life, 
and of the inhabitants and their distribution and industries. 

4. Margarine is the legal name for all substances made in 
imitation of butter. 

5. A pulley is a grooved wheel(s) for cord (etc.) to pass over, 
mounted in a block and used for changing the direction of 
power. 

6. Honey is a sweet, viscid yellow fluid, the nectar of flowers, 
collected by bees or other insects. 

7. A steam-engine is a machine in which the elastic force of 
steam is the motive power. 


5 
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Quarantine is enforced isolation of sick persons or animals 
that might spread contagious disease. 

A pair of compasses is an instrument with two straight and 
equal legs connected at one end by a movable joint, and used 
for taking measurements and describing circles. 

Chintz is a cotton cloth which is fast-printed with parti- 
coloured pattern, and which is usually glazed on one side. 


Exercise II 
(Oral) 


What faults are discernible in the following attempts at 


definition? How would you correct them? 


1. Immigration is where foreigners come into a country. 


NNWUM aN 
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. A metaphor is when you call something by another name. 
. Artificial respiration is when you try to make a person 


breathe. 


. Feudalism is where there is a lord over the land and the 


tenants. 


. A monarchy is when a king rules over a country. 
. Suicide is where one takes his own life. 


Composition is the composing of words to communicate 
thought and feeling. 


. Bolshevism means against the government. 
. An hotel is where people stay when away from home. 
. Rhythm is when a general swelling and flowing movement is 


given to language. 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


From each of the following groups select one, and define 


(a) a match, a wrench, a fountain pen, a circle 
(b) a comb, a looking- plage a pair of scissors, a brooch 
(e)ea mulin ice cream, fudge, a spoon 
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(d) a comma, a maxim, a simile, a library 
(e) laughter, jealousy, sympathy, idealism 


Exercise IV 
( Written) 


How would you distinguish in meaning between the 
words in each of the following pairs? Which words require 
special care to spell and to pronounce correctly? 


(a) advice, counsel (g) enough, sufficient 
(b) adverse, averse (kh) present, extant 

(c) annex, append (2) familiarity, intimacy 
(d) buy, purchase (7) gesture, gesticulation 
(e) peaceful, placid (k) choice, selection 

(f) attend, escort (2) finish, complete 


EXeERcIsE V 
( Written) 


What is the distinguishing meaning of each of the words 
in the following groups? Be ready to spell, pronounce, and 
use each word correctly in a sentence. 


(a) abate, diminish, lessen, decrease 
(b) ability, capacity, skill, talent 

(c) forsake, desert, abandon, relinquish 
(d) humble, humiliate, degrade, disgrace 
(e) stay, sojourn, dwell, reside 


UNIT IV 
Derininc II 


Exercise [| 


(Oral) 


In the following definitions select the key words, and 


comment appreciatively on any forms, structures, or 
sequences in thought that appear to you to be noteworthy. 


(a) 


(b) 


A bicycle is a machine for riding, consisting of a saddle-seat 
surmounting two wheels, to which the rider communicates 


motion by means of pedals. 
A square is a plane figure with four equal sides and four 


equal angles. 


(c) A bridge is a structure that forms or carries a road or 


thoroughfare over a river, ravine, etc., or affords passage 
between two points at a height above the ground. 


(d) An umbrella is a defence against rain or sun, now usually 


made of silk, etc., fastened on slender ribs which are 
attached radially to a stick and can be readily raised so as 
to form a circular arched canopy. 


(e) A pun rests on a duplicity of sense under unity of sound, 


and it is essentially of a laughter-provoking nature. 


(f) An amateur in athletics is “a person who has never at any 


time entered in a contest or exhibition for a staked bet; for 
private or public monies or gate receipts; has never received 
any consideration for his services as an athlete except 
reasonable travelling and living expenses; has never taught, 
pursued or assisted in the pursuit of any athletics as a means 
of livelihood; sold or pledged his prizes or promoted or 
managed an athletic contest or exhibition for personal gain.” 

Ontario Provincial Government Regulation 
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Exercise II 


(Oral) 


What weaknesses contribute to the inadequacy of each 


of the following definitions? 


(a) 
(db) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


(h) 
(7) 


(a) 


An automobile is a machine propelled by a gasoline engine. 

A needle is a small piece of polished steel sharp at one end. 

An editorial is a personal comment on an item of news. 

An editorial is an article which expresses one person’s opinion 

on a single subject. 

Style is but the order and movement that one gives to one’s 

thoughts. 

A: panic is an economic crisis marked by bank failures or a 

stopping of industry. 

A dictionary is the universe arranged in alphabetical order. 
ANATOLE FRANCE 


Revenge is a kind of wild justice. Francis Bacon 
Frivolity is the high road to seriousness: it always ends 
there. E. V. Lucas 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


Define any three of the following: 


a tariff; a nickname; a gossip; a newspaper; overhead-cost; 
school spirit. 


(b) Define: 


a lyric, a sonnet, a monologue, a soliloquy. 


Exercise IV 
(Oral) 
With your hands behind your back, describe one of the 


following: 
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a spiral staircase, an accordian, an autogyro, a “wig-wag” signal, 
a windmill, the cylinder action of a gasoline engine, your biggest 
fish, your prettiest dress. 


EXeErRcIsSE V 
( Written) 


How would you distinguish in meaning between the 
words in each of the following pairs? Which words require 
special care to spell and to pronounce correctly? 


(a) gather, collect (g) dainty, delicate 
(b) mix, mingle (h) smear, daub 

(c) clash, collision (1) danger, peril 
(d) contentment, satisfaction (7) mortal, fatal 
(e) deny, contradict (k) debar, prohibit 
(f) convince, persuade ~ (Z) illusion, delusion 


Exercise VI 
( Written) 


What is the distinguishing meaning of each of the words 
in the following groups? Be ready to spell, pronounce, and 
use each word correctly in a sentence. 


(a) agree, consent, comply, conform 
(b) fair, just equitable, reasonable 
(c) story, tale, account, record 

(d) sour, acrid, bitter, acid 

(e) take, accept, receive, obtain 


UNIT V 
EXPLAINING 


Waar ts the difference between a definition and an explana- 
tion? A definition gives the logical essence of a thing, such 
as its genus and specific differences or properties. An 
explanation makes clear to the understanding something 
that is dificult to comprehend, by media of other things 
with which the mind of the person is more familiar. 
Definition applies usually to words and ideas; explanation 
to facts, statements, and processes. 


The methods by which a topic sentence may be de- 
veloped are also effective in making explanations. The 
meaning of a statement may be clarified by (a) giving 
particulars and details, (>) using comparisons, contrasts, 
and analogies, (c) giving illustrations and examples, a) 
showing causes and effects, and (¢) negative assertion or 
telling what a thing is not. Tt should not be overlooked that 
a clear explanation may depend in part for its success upon 
a good definition or mere repetition of a word or a structure. 


Exercise I 
(Oral) 


(a) By what methods or devices have the following writers 
developed their topics and made their meaning clear? 


(b) How have they used different types of sentence struc- 
ture to give their thoughts effective expression? 


(c) From each passage select noteworthy words or phrases 
and explain precisely why they appeal to you. 
II 
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First, then, of the distinction between the classes who work 
and the classes who play. Of course we must agree upon a 
definition of these terms—work and play—before going farther. 
Now, roughly, . . . play is an exertion of the body or mind made 
to please ourselves and with no determined end; and work is a 
thing done because it ought to be done, and with a determined 
end. You play, as you call it, at cricket, for instance. That is as 
hard work as anything else; but it amuses you, and it has no 
result but the amusement. If it were done as an ordered form of 
exercise, for health’s sake, it would become work directly. So, in 
a like manner, whatever we do to please ourselves and only for 
the sake of pleasure, not for an ultimate object, is play, the 
pleasing thing, not the useful thing. Play may be useful in a 
secondary sense (nothing is, indeed, more useful or necessary); 
but the use of it depends on its being spontaneous. 

Joun RuskIN 


From Work 
/B. Nature 


If I were to name the three most precious resources of life, I 
should say books, friends, and nature; and the greatest of these, 
at least the most constant and always at hand, is nature. Nature 
we have always: with us, an inexhaustible storehouse of that 
which moves the heart, appeals to the mind, and fires the 
imagination—health to the body and joy to the soul. ‘To the 
scientist nature is a storehouse of facts, laws, processes; to the 
artist she is a storehouse of pictures; to the poet she is a store- 
house of images, fancies, a source of inspiration; to the moralist 
she is a storehouse “f precepts and parables; to all she may be 


a source of knowledge and joy. 
Joun Burroucus 


From The Art of Seeing Things 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


C. Taste 
This, then, is the real meaning of this disputed word. Perfect 
taste is the faculty of receiving the greatest possible pleasure from 
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those material sources which are attractive to our moral nature 
in its purity and perfection. He who receives little pleasure from 
these sources, wants taste; he who receives pleasure from any 
other sources, has false or bad taste. 

And it is thus that the term taste is to be distinguished from 
that of judgment with which it is constantly confounded. Judg- 
ment is a general term, expressing definite action of the intellect, 
and applicable to every kind of subject which can be submitted 
to it. There may be judgment of congruity, judgment of truth, 
judgment of justice, and judgment of difficulty and excellence. 
But all these exertions of the intellect are totally distinct from 
taste, properly so called, which is the instinctive and instant pre- 
ferring of one material object to another without any obvious 
reason, except that it is proper to human nature in its perfection 
to do so. 

Joun RuskIN 
From Modern Painters 


D. Knowledge and Power 

There is, first, the literature of knowledge, and secondly, the 
literature of power. The function of the first is, to teach; the 
function of the second is, to move: the first is a rudder, the 
second an oar or a sail. The first speaks to the mere discursive 
understanding; the second speaks ultimately, it may happen, to 
the higher understanding or reason, but always through affec- 
tions of pleasure and sympathy. Remotely, it may travel toward 
an object seated in what Lord Bacon calls dry light; but proxi- 
mately it does and must operate, else it ceases to be a literature 
of power, on and through that humid light which clothes itself 
in the mists and glittering zis of human passions, desires, and 
genial emotions. Men have so little reflected on the higher 
functions of literature as to find it a paradox if one should 
describe it as a mean or subordinate purpose of books to give 
information to be paradoxical. Whenever we talk in ordinary 
language of seeking information or gaining knowledge, we under- 
stand the words as connected with something of absolute novelty. 


But it is the grandeur of all truth which can occupy a very high 
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place in human interests, that it is never absolutely novel to the 
meanest of minds: it exists externally by way of germ or latent 
principle in the lowest as in the highest, needing to be developed, 
but never to be planted. ‘To be capable of transplantation is the 
immediate criterion of a truth that ranges on a lower scale. 


Tuomas De QuINcEY 
From The Works of Thomas De Quincey 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


Distinguish in meaning between the words in the fol- 
lowing pairs: 


(a) distinction, differentiation; exertion, exercise; determined, 
definite; amusement, entertainment; ultimate, final; spon- 
taneous, impulsive 


(b) precious, valuable; inexhaustible, unfathomable; precepts, 
examples; parables, paradoxes; faculty, capacity; instinctive, 
natural 


(c) obvious, evident; function, purpose; affections, desires; 
emotions, passions; grandeur, excellence; criterion, charac- 
teristic 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


By means of the most appropriate literary device (com- 
parison, contrast, details, examples, etc.), explain the 
difference in meaning between the words in the following 
groups: 


liberty, licence; broadmindedness, tolerance; a practical joke, a 
“mean trick”; labour, capital; fickleness, foolishness; recreation, 
athletics. 
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Exercise IV 
( Written) 


(a) Explain how the shape of the oak leaf differs from that 
of the chestnut, the willow leaf from that of the elm, 
or the apple leaf from that of the pear. 


(b) Distinguish between the bloom of the dahlia and that 
of the peony, the bloom of the dandelion and that of 
the daisy, or the bloom of the daffodil and that of the 
tulip. 


(c) Distinguish between the fragrance of the cherry blos- 
som and that of the plum blossom, the appearance of 
a ripe tomato and that of a ripe apple, or the appear- 
ance of a full grown pumpkin and that of a squash. 


EXeErRcIsSE V 
(Oral and Written) 


What are the values of practice in defining and explain- 
ing? After appropriate class discussion of this question, set 
forth your views in paragraph form. 


12. 


UNIT VI 
In THE OTHER FELLOW’s PLACE 


Exercise | 
(For study or discussion) 


. Look at the picture opposite page 20. What impression 


does it make on you? 


. Was the picture taken in daylight or darkness? How 


do you know? 


. What is the central interest in the picture? Why does 


it interest you? 


. How can you tell whether this is an oil-burner or a coal 


burner? 


. What interest is added to the picture by the presence of 


the men? 


. Which is the engineer (driver) and which the fireman? 


How do you know? 


. What words would you use to describe the attitude of 


the men? 


. How do you account for the style of cap, gloves and 


clothes these men wear? 


. Which is the older man? How do you know? 
. Why are they both facing the same way? 
. How many gadgets or instruments in the picture can 


you identify and name? Where are the lights? the oil 
cans? Where is the means by which a blast is sounded 
on the whistle? Where is the air-break lever? 

What questions pertaining to the engine-cab or the men 
in it would you like to have answered? 
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13. 
14. 


nee 
. What must they think of motorists who try to beat 


ry. 
18. 


19. 
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Why would you like or dislike being an engine-man? 
What duties and responsibilities belong to the engineer? 
and to the fireman? 

What view have these men of the track ahead? 


them to a railway crossing? 

Why does this picture appeal to your imagination? 
What title would you give this picture? 

What is there in the picture to suggest any of the fol- 
lowing: noise, dust, draftiness, power, weight, height, 
knowledge, skill, alertness, good judgment, responsi- 
bility, pride? 

What do you think is the attitude of these two men 
towards the passengers who read, talk, eat, or sleep in 
the coaches behind? 


. What do you think is their attitude toward the com- 


pany they serve? 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


Write a short passage of dialogue that you imagine 
might occur between these two men as a result of some 
incident both have observed or experienced. 


. In a paragraph set forth the reasons why you would like 


or dislike to ride in the cab when the engine is running at 
the rate of a mile a minute. 

State in a paragraph what you think must be the sen- 
sations of being in the driver’s seat with your hand on 
the throttle. 


. Write a short exposition in which you explain why an 


engine attracts or repels you. 


. Tell a story suggested by this picture or by one of the 
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following titles: The Romance of the Road, A Tense 
Moment, A Clear Run. 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


1. How has this study extended the boundaries of your 
interests and your imagination? 

2. Why will you henceforth have a new interest in engines? 

3. How do you think this engine-cab would compare with 
the wheel-house of a ship or the cockpit of an aircraft? 


UNIT VII 
Some ABSURDITIES 


Exercise I 
(Oral) 


The following statements were made by motorists in 
claim forms under their insurance policies. Explain why 
each example is absurd in thought, language, or grammar. 


es 


. A lamp-post bumped my car, damaging it in two places. 

. She suddenly saw me, lost her head and we met. 

. A truck backed through my wind-shield into my wife’s face. 

. I ran into a shop window and sustained injuries to my wife. 

. I collided with a stationary street car coming in the opposite 
direction. 


mame WN 


6. I misjudged a lady crossing the street. 

7. The other car collided with mine without giving any warning 
of his intention. 

8. I heard a horn blow and was struck in the back—a lady was 
evidently trying to pass me. 

Be 


Lae 


. A pedestrian hit me and went underneath my car. 

2. If the other driver had stopped a few yards behind himself 
the accident would not have happened. 

3. Wilful damage was done to the upholstery by rats. 

4. I thought the side window was down, but it was up as I found 
out when I put my head through it. 

5. I cannot pay for the repairs as I am dependent on my mother- 

in-law, my wife having died three years ago. 
. I blew my horn but it would not work as it was stolen. 
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7. I unfortunately ran over a pedestrian, and the old gentleman 
was taken to the hospital much regretting the circumstances. 

8. A bull was standing by, and a fly must have tickled him as he 
gored my car. 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


‘Iry to express the meaning of the following statements 
in sentences that are clear, definite, and correct gram- 
matically. Be ready to explain the reasons for the changes 
that you make. 


1. He was not in a hurry to return back again. 

2. As the parade advanced forward, it was deflected to the right. 

3. In the seventh innings our pitcher weakened to a certain 
extent. 

4. In walking through the graveyard, one would often wonder 
if, after they had died, persons would pass and read the tomb- 
stones as you were doing now. 

5. There is sometimes foul play done on the highways and rob- 
bery is committed, but the cases are few. 

6. We can go for a drive on a smooth highway where our fore- 
fathers had to follow a log-road. 

7. By a hobby I mean an interest outside of one’s work, and 
which is done for the mere pleasure in the doing. 

8. An airship can set out, heading straight for its destination, at 
least nearly so. 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


Reconstruct the following faulty sentences, giving reasons 
for your corrections. 


1. Either of the three dictionaries will give the information. 
2. I wonder whom it can be. 
3. This picture is absolutely and unusually unique. 
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4. Harry is a better athlete but not such a good student as his 
brother. 

. Going to school the other day with his sister the first robin 

was seen. 

The new teacher is altogether different than her predecessor. 

. Everybody was waiting to show their tickets. 

. The teacher was surprised at him doing such a thing. 

. It is he whom I fear is to blame. 

. He is more like his mother than he is his father. 


O90 ON OD un 


Lal 


Exercise IV 
(Oral) 


1. How do you account for the fact that people make such 
mistakes as are represented here? 

2. Why is composition an important and useful study? 

3. How can one best learn to speak and write correctly? 


UNIT VIII 
How To Do Ir 


ONE OF THE most important uses that may be made of 
language is to give directions to another human being. 
More frequently than is commonly realized the ability to 
be precise and explicit would save both time and energy, to 
say nothing of the confusion that would cease to exist. On 
occasion even the slender thread between life and death may 
hang upon the exact use of a word, the clarity of a sequence, 
or the impressiveness of a tone. The attention or compre- 
hension of the listener cannot, of course, be guaranteed, but 
that does not preclude our nght and duty to use any literary 
device to make our meaning or intention clear. 


Exercise I 
(Oral) 


If you were responsible for the direction or instruction 
of another on how to reach a given place, how to do or 
make something, or how something works or functions, what 
good advice could you find in each of the following pro- 
verbial sayings, and how would you apply or practise it? 
(a) One at a time is good fishing. 

(b) The briefer, the better. 

(c) Slow but sure wins the race. 

(d) Everything in its place and a place for everything. 
(@) Too many cooks spoil the broth. 


Exercise II 


(Oral) 


1. How do the language, structure, and style of the follow- 
ing passages contribute to their clarity and effectiveness? 
22 
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2. Distinguish in meaning between the following pairs: 


to stir, to mix; to beat, to whip; to rinse, to wash; buzzing, 
burring; continuous, continual. 


1% A Recipe for Plain Cake 

3 cups sifted cake flour I+ cups granulated sugar 
32 teaspoons baking powder 3 eggs, well beaten 

I teaspoon salt 2 cup milk 

# cup shortening I teaspoon vanilla extract 


Sift together flour, baking powder, and salt three times. Work 
shortening with a spoon, until fluffy and creamy, then add sugar 
gradually, while continuing to work with a spoon until light. 
Add eggs, beaten until very thick and light, and beat well with a 
spoon. Add flour mixture and milk alternately in thirds, beating 
well after each addition with a spoon. Stir in the vanilla. Pour 
into three greased and floured 8” or 9” layer cake pans and bake 
in a moderate oven of 350° F. for 25 minutes or until done. 


B. One Way to Keep the Teeth Clean 


Upon arising, rinse the mouth with water. Shake into the 
palm of the hand as much powder as you can pile on a 25 cent 
piece. Take up the powder gradually on the wet toothbrush. 

Brush teeth thoroughly on both inner and outer surfaces, 
working the bristles up and down so that every crevice is reached. 

Allow the powder to remain in the mouth at least 5 minutes, 
expectorating occasionally as surplus saliva accumulates. The 
longer retained, the better results. 

Finally, expectorate the contents of the mouth, but do not 
rinse the mouth. 


Cc. How to Use a (Public) Dial Telephone 


Take up the receiver and listen for a burring sound. Place a 
five cent piece in the designated slot and dial the required num- 
ber. When you hear your correspondent, the circuit is complete. 
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Do not touch the receiver hook until your conversation is 
ended; otherwise you will be disconnected. 

If daa is no reply, or you hear a periodic buzzing sound that 
indicates the number is engaged, or you hear a continuous buzz 
that means the number is unobtainable, return the receiver to 
its hook and your money will be returned to you. 


Exercise III 
(Oral and written) 


1. What is the author’s purpose in each of the following 
passages? 


2. Can you sum up the content of each passage in a suitable 
title? 


3. By means of what devices has each author achieved unity 
and developed his theme coherently? 


4. What evidence can you find of effective use of language, 
sentence structure, and paragraphing? 


5. What reflection can you find of the author’s personal 
feelings, tone, or point of view? 


6. What contributes most to the success (or failure) of each 
passage? 


A. 


In the crawl stroke the swimmer lies face downward in the 
water. He extends his arm forward and parallel with the surface 
and then draws it firmly downward and backward, his fingers 
pressed together, until his arm is again parallel with the surface. 
He extends his other arm, at this point, and goes through the 
same motions as described before, so that, when one arm is at the 
end of its stroke the other is just at the beginning. At the same 
time that his arms are going through these motions, his legs are 
making short kicks from the hips, the knees being kept stiff. In 
actual practice, in the “flutter kick”, the knees may be bent a 
little. The face is kept under water for three strokes and at every 
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fourth one the head is turned and air is taken in by the mouth. 
Breathing out is accomplished slowly during the three “under- 
water” strokes, through the nose. 

Pupil’s Theme 


B. 
There are two methods of taking the pelt from an animal, by 
open and by cased skinning. The open method is used with the 
larger animals, and the cased method with the smaller ones. 

If one has caught a beaver, it is skinned by the open method. 
The animal is placed on its back, with its tail toward you. A 
long slit is made from the base of the tail to the front of the jaw, 
up the centre of the body. The skin is worked back by means of 
the fingers until it is all off the body. The pelt is then slit up the 
inner side of the legs as far as possible, and the pelt is pulled 
away from the legs until one reaches the toes and claws. The 
bone and sinew is cut here, and the skin is now off the body and 
legs. If the tail is to be retained, the bone can be easily removed. 
The beaver tail is discarded because of its lack of fur. The skin 
is worked, by the fingers, from the neck until the head is reached. 
Cutting the base of the ears from the skull, pull the skin over the 
head down to the tip of the nose, when it is cut off. It is then 
stretched out to dry. 

All animals like the muskrat, mink, weasel and martin, are 
skinned by the cased method. The animal is usually hung up by 
the hind legs to a branch of a tree. Starting as far out as possible 
on the inner side of the hind leg, cut up the leg, across the 
base of the tail, and down the other leg to the end. The 
same is done with the front legs. The tail bone is pulled out, 
and the body is pulled backwards through and out the leg 
slips, just as one would pull one’s hand from a glove. If the skin 
sticks here and there, a light cut with the knife will loosen it. It 
is not a common practice to retain the head, and it is usually cut 
off at the neck. When the skin is taken off, it will be inside out. 
A springy piece of wire, U shaped, is inserted, on which the skin 
is stretched and dried. 

An expert takes only a few minutes for the skinning operation, 
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because he has no time to waste on the trapline, and he does not 
want to carry a heavy load of dead animals. 


&: 

Quarters over in the morning, the boatswain and his four 
mates stood round the main hatchway, and after giving the usual 
whistle, made the customary announcement—‘“All hands bury 
the dead, ahoy!” 

In a man-of-war, everything, even to a man’s funeral and 
burial, proceeds with the unrelenting promptitude of the martial 
code. And whether it is all hands bury the dead! or all hands 
splice the main-brain, the order is given in the same hoarse tones. 

Both officers and men assembled in the lee waist, and through 
that bareheaded crowd the messmates of Shenly brought his 
body to the same gangway where it had thrice winced under the 
scourge. But there is something in death that ennobles even a 
pauper’s corpse; and the captain himself stood bareheaded before 
the remains of the man who, with his hat on, he had sentenced 
to the ignominious gratings when alive. 

“T am the resurrection and the life!” solemnly began . the 
chaplain, in full canonicals, the prayer-book in his hand. 

“Damn you! off those ena roared a boatswain’s mate to 
a crowd of top-men, who had elevated themselves to gain a better 
view of the scene. 

“We commit this body to the deep!” At the word, Shenly’s 
messmates tilted the board, and the dead sailor sank in the sea. 

“Look aloft,” whispered Jack Chase. “See that bird! itis the 
spirit of Shenly,” 

Gazing upward, all beheld a snow-white, solitary Soni prety 
when coming no one could tell—had vee hovering over the 
mainmast during the service, and was now sailing far up into the 
depths of the sky. 


From White Jacket 
D. 


At last black trees began to show upon my left, and, suddenly. 
crossing the road, made a cave of unmitigated blackness right in 


Pupil’s Theme 


Herman MELvILLe 
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front. I call it a cave without exaggeration; to pass below that 
arch of leaves was like entering a dungeon. I felt about until my 
hand encountered a stout branch, and to this I tied Modestine, a 
haggard, drenched, desponding donkey. Then I lowered my pack, 
laid it along the wall on the margin of the road, and unbuckled 
the straps. I knew well enough where the lantern was; but 
where were the candles? I groped and groped among the 
tumbled articles, and, while I was thus groping, suddenly I 
touched the spirit-lamp. Salvation! This would serve my turn 
as well. The wind roared unwearyingly, among the trees; I could 
hear the boughs tossing and the leaves churning through half a 
mile of forest; yet the scene of my encampment was not only as 
black as the pit, but admirably sheltered. At the second match 
the wick caught flame. The light was both livid and shifting; 
but it cut me off from the universe and doubled the darkness of 
the surrounding night. 

I tied Modestine more conveniently for herself, and broke up 
half the black bread for her supper, reserving the other half 
against the morning. Then I gathered what I should want within 
reach, took off my wet boots and gaiters, which I wrapped in my 
ee proor arranged my knapsack for a pillow under the flap of 
my sleeping bag, insinuated my limbs into the interior, and 
buckled myself in like a bambino. I opened a tin of Bologaa 
sausage and broke a cake of chocolate, and that was all I had to 
eat. It may sound offensive, but I ate them together, bite by 
bite, by way of bread and meat. All I had to wash down this 
revolting mixture was neat brandy: a revolting beverage in itself. 
But I was rare and hungry; ate well, and smoked one of the best 
cigarettes in my experience. Then I put a stone in my straw hat, 
pulled the flap of my fur cap over my neck and eyes, put my 
revolver ready to hand, and snuggled well down among the 


sheepskins. 
P Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


From Travels with a Donkey 


Exercise IV 
(Oral or written) 
1. Explain the operation of one of the following: 
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a stop watch, a blow torch, a hay-fork, a speedometer, a cash 


register. 


2. Explain: 


How to keep fit 

How to give first aid 

How to trim a hat 

How to get along with people 

How to make up for a part in a play 


Zou xplain: 


How to teach a dog tricks 
How to build a camp-fire 
How to budget your allowance 
How to make angel cake 

How to give a tourist direction 


4. Explain: 


A magician’s trick 
Acceleration due to gravity 
The process of lithography 
The functioning of Neon signs 
The use of a slide rule 


UNIT IX 


SomME CRUuDITIES 


IN A wor Lp that contains all kinds of error, it is self- 
deception to close one’s eyes to literary crudities and to 
imagine that they do not exist. It is not the eye but the ear 
that they chiefly offend. Some of them are heard in all 
classes of society, but wherever they are heard they mark 
the speaker as a person who is content to inhabit a linguistic 
slum where language and mental development are not 
encouraged. Some of them occur so frequently that the 
edge of our critical sense is dulled by the raucous pounding 
of familiarity. Good taste and good sense, like social 
decency and self-respect, can best be preserved by recog- 
nizing error for what it is and by seeking its elimination by 
the constant exercise of our faculty for self-criticism. What 


is crude is also rude, but it must not be confused with lively 
slang. 


Exercise | 
(Oral) 


How can you account for the errors in the following 
crudities? After you have corrected the grammar or usage, 


and explained your corrections, express the corrected 
sentences orally. 


Go, borrow me a hammer. 

My mother she said she never saw such a fire. 
Set in that there chair over there. 

The store ain’t open after six. 

Learn me how to drive the car. 
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. You’d ought to do like you’re told. 

. Leave me see how it works. 

. T will probably be late. 

. The cat laid on the same porch where the dog was laying. 

. If you had of been there you wouldn’t of got any berries 


neither. 


I brung my own books. 

I have wrote to the man who seen what happened. 
She has began the rehearsal. 

John has went home because his sleigh is busted. 
He run all the way back as fast as he has came. 


. One of the pens are lost but the other was stole. 

. There is three yet to be accounted for. 

. She don’t know what to do ’cause neither of the books are here. 
. Mathematics, like politics, are learned best by practice. 

. John as well as Jim were here. 


. Everybody had to show their ticket. 

. That’s the girl which won the race. 

. Who did you ask? 

. She’s as tall as me. 

. Let Jean and I show you how to play the game. 


. I sort of thought that would happen. 
. His pitching is pretty good but he does not run good. 
. These kind of apples are awfully good and this is the largest 


of the two she give me. 


. Most anyone would recognize that there boy again who only 


saw him once. 


. You should feel kind of tired since you rowed further than me. 


MPWND HE eS Meh 
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. He fell off of his bicycle. 

. Haven’t you never been to the exhibition? 
. It looks like it will clear up this afternoon. 
. Your pencil is a different colour than mine. 
. Divide the money between the three boys. 


Exercise II 
(Oral) 


3; have never enthused so much over anything. 

. I cannot help but see what is in your hand. 

. I couldn’t hardly see the blackboard. 

. He done poorly and now he does not know where he is at. 
. Being’s you would not play honest, the game is over with. 


. We only walked a short ways down the street together. 

. I wanted the worst way to see the circus. 

. He was plenty sick when he got home. 

. The dog wants in. 

. We seldom ever are late for school, but yesterday we had 


scarcely reached the gate than the bell rang. 


. IL remember now of being reminded of that. 

. This is all the farther I go. 

. Beneath the stars the lake laid like a magic mirror. 
. She always wants through the door first. 

. The squirrel acts like he was frightened. 


1 can’t hardly wait for the show to begin. 

. He has come a long ways up the river. 

. Ican’t help but wish I was laying on the beach. 

. This box is nowhere near big enough. 

. His promises proved to be all together worthless. 
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Exercise III 
( Written) 


Reconstruct the following sentences to bring out the 


sense intended. 


Het 


I. 


2. 


oe 
Cc. 


I. 


Her character was such that one could not help but be taken 
by her. 


. I may say that I will always remember that teacher as the 


greatest influence on me in my life so far. 


. When she entered the classroom, not only myself but the 


whole class voluntarily gave ourselves up to perfect attention. 


. Well, in my own experience, I can truthfully say that the 


teacher of Latin at my school was of the greatest help in 
developing this habit in me. 

In the hall hangs a picture beautifully painted behind the 
door. 

A servant will obey a master’s orders that he likes. 


The man came to his death by excessive drinking producing 
apoplexy in the mind of the jury. 


2. He left the room quickly dropping the purse on the floor. 


. The teacher applied the ideas which the Latin poets had to 


the views of the present day and they suffered not at all in 
their comparison. 


Exercise IV 
( Written) 


Under the two headings (a) knowledge, (5) skill, 


present in order of importance what you have learned from 
the foregoing exercises concerning prose composition. 


UNIT X 


PUNCTUATING FOR MEANING 


THE APPLICATION of three simple rules for the use of the 
comma will aid in making your meaning clear. 


rr 


2. 


2, 


Words, phrases, and clauses in a series, or in the same 
grammatical construction, are separated from one an- 
other by a comma. 

A change or deflection of thought within a sentence is 
marked by a comma. 

A word, a phrase, or a clause that breaks or interrupts the 
flow of thought within a sentence, is set off by commas. 
Some interruptions are caused by throwing expressions 
out of their natural order. 


Exercise I] 


(Oral) 


How do you account for the commas in the following 


statements? 
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. Yes, you may go now. 

. He would, he said, try to do better next time. 

. Jenkins, the barber, keeps a cocker spaniel, Frisk, in his shop. 
. In athletics, too, we find, character counts. 

. Consequently, I have nothing more to say. 


. For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel. 

. On Monday the weather was dull, cold, rainy, and cheerless. 

. To avoid getting into trouble, I went home. 

. The newspaper, which I read regularly, contains the results 


of the examinations. 
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5. Our guide, fearing an accident, made us carry the canoes over 
the portage. 


C 

1. The good man admired her prudence, and followed her advice. 

2. Over the fence, along the railing, and up the wall of the house, 
ran green and crimson ivy. 

. Trust for success to work, not to luck. 

. I will not go, whatever he may do. 

. By the way, I hear that Friday is a holiday. 


MWB w 


Exercise II 


( Written) 


Punctuate the following sentences, and be ready to 
explain the function (grammatical and structural) of the 
marks you insert. 


Good friends sweet friends let me not stir you up. 

We study Algebra History French and English. 

Self reverence self-knowledge self-control 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

. Sink or swim live or die survive or perish I cast my vote for 
the cause of humanity. 

5. He called but nobody answered. 

B. 

1. He suddenly raised his hands and shouted. 

2. Not love but vanity set love a task like that. 

3. Old and young rich and poor will be welcome. 

4. She bought meat vegetables fruit and bread. 

5. This problem is I fear too difficult. 


Se 


ok 


C. 

1. Had we known this in time we could have left earlier. 

2. Man never is but always to be blest. 

3. He stamped his foot ground his teeth rushed to and fro flung 
open the door and slammed it again. 
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4. There is one feeling and only one that seems to pervade the 


breasts of all men alike the love of life. 


5. Prosperity gains friends and adversity tries them. 


~) 
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“A knock was heard at the door and in walked the principal. 


. He was learned but not pedantic. 
. Jane is a thoughtful courteous and trustworthy leader. 
. The next morning after considering it I went to the police 


station. 


. However small the apples are they must however be picked 


and marketed. 


. Here we found big juicy raspberries which we picked for 


supper. 


. Up and down in and out round and about through fields and 


over streams the wolves pursue the deer. 


. Sandy MacIntosh whom I knew at school is now a successful 


farmer. 


. Men shouted women screamed and children cried out when 


the dam gave way. 


. There was little food for the hungry sick or well. 


. The water under the influence of the July sun was warm day 


and night. 


. A deep intense ominous silence pervaded the assembly. 
. He delivered the words melodiously and effectively. 
. At camp we frequently had pork and beans and ham and 


eggs but not once did we taste strawberries and cream and 
apple pie and cheese. 


. One boy bought peanuts another candies a third ice cream. 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


How do the sentences in the following pairs differ in 


punctuation, grammar, and meaning? 
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. No books are provided free. 


No, books are provided free. 


. Do you see Miller? 


Do you see, Miller? 

“You win,” said Dad, quickly getting back to his paper. 

“You win,” said Dad quickly, getting back to his paper. 

Dr. Brown has no sympathy with his patients whose ailments 
he feels to be largely imaginary. 

Dr. Brown has no sympathy with his patients, whose ailments 
he feels to be largely imaginary. 

There were very few passengers who escaped without serious 
injury. 

There were very few passengers, who escaped without serious 
injury. 


. To sum up the case was impossible. 


To sum up, the case was impossible. 


. He put his hat on the dunce. 


He put his hat on, the dunce. 


. The principal had two sons who became lawyers. 


The principal had two sons, who became lawyers. 


. He came to the ball masked, as the committee had requested. 


He came to the ball, masked as the committee had requested. 


Exercise IV 
( Written) 


Punctuate the following sentences so that the meaning 


becomes immediately clear and be ready to explain what 
confusion or ambiguity of meaning you have avoided. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 


He came to his wife weeping bitterly. 


The army having attacked the natives withdrew. 
In the valley below the houses looked small. 

We picked blueberries for food was scarce. 

At last you have succeeded. 
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. She wore a black dress trimmed with lace and a red hat. 

. He left at once for the train departed at six o’clock. 

. Below the lights of the town could be seen. 

. The agitator who had been speaking very foolishly started to 


run. 


. He will succeed you never. 


REFRESHER 


. With the aid of the dictionary, give the root meaning of 


each word in the following pairs, show that each pair is 
opposite in meaning, and prepare to spell and pronounce 
each word correctly when the teacher dictates it to you 
as part of a sentence. 


(a) avidity, apathy; (b) copious, deficient; 
(c) commodious, inconvenient; (d) final, incipient; 
(e) judicious, imprudent; (f) sterile, fertile. 


2. 


Study the spelling of the following words, and be pre- 
pared to spell them at the teacher’s dieration: Where in 
each word is the spéller likely to make a mistake? 


agreeable, aqueduct, creditor, ceiling, corridor, debtor, 
discretion, discourteous, excusable, fertilize, forbearance, 
gallery, interrogate, irrigate, liabilities, malice, seize, veranda. 


UNIT XI 
CoNTRASTS 


Exercise [| 
(Oral) 


1. What is the distinction in meaning (and pronunciation) 
between the words in each of the following pairs? By 
means of a good dictionary, trace each word to its root 
meaning. Speak each word correctly in a sentence. 


(a) adverse, averse (b) adherence, adhesion 
canvas, canvass benefit, benefice 
definite, definitive deceased, diseased 
imminent, immanent extent, extant 
precedent, precedence liniment, lineament 
vocation, avocation reverend, reverent 


2. What is the difference in meaning between the words in 
each of the following pairs? In seeking accurate mean- 
ings, a book of synonyms, as well as a dictionary, will be 
useful. Use each word correctly in a sentence. 


(a) answer, reply (b) ability, capacity 
custom, habit character, reputation 
inference, implication comprehension, apprehension 
politeness, courtesy evidence, testimony 
wages, salary game, sport 


Exercise II 


1. What is the difference between the following ideas? 


(a) an ugly duckling and a white elephant; 
(b) a Jack-in-office and a Jack of all trades; 
(c) a vicious circle and wheels within wheels; 
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(d) window dressing and passing in review; 


(e) rest on one’s oars and rest on one’s laurels. 


2. How would you distinguish in usage between each of the 
following pairs? 


(a) angry at, with (b) agree with, to 
compare with, to confer with, upon 
careful of, with concur with, to 
go in, into differ with, from 
reckon with, among divide between, among 
treat with, of prevail against, upon 


3. In place of each of the italicized words in the following 
phrases, insert an appropriate word with an opposite 
meaning without, of course, using a negative prefix such 
as in or wn. 


(a) a sceptical person (b) mundane matters 
a tolerant attitude blatant remarks 
discreet reserve oblique references 
a rampant lion a perfunctory manner 
implicit reference a fertile field 

(c) systematic blackmail (d) premeditated crime 
instinctive aversion evasive answer 
sporadic concurrence conciliatory manner 
democratic methods volatile person 
imposing array Prussian discipline. 


Exercise III 


1. The following two paragraphs deal with the same 
material, but in manners that contrast sharply with each 
other. 


(a) The sight was unusual. Thin, brown Spaniards rubbed 
shoulders with towering Negroes. The black jackets of 


smiling Chinese shopkeepers contrasted with the white robes 
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of Indians. A white British importer drove his car slowly 
through the indifferent, idling crowd. A dazzling sun picked 
out the bright colours of this Caribbean scene. 


(b) It was all so different. Velvet-eyed, small-boned Spaniards, 


brown of skin and clad in summer linen, rubbed shoulders 
with descendants of African immigrants and black colonial 
troops in the persons of swart, towering Negroes in faded 
cotton shirts and belted trousers, who moved majestically 
along the walk. The black nankeen jackets of bland 
Chinese shopkeepers, their round faces wreathed suddenly 
in smiles, made sombre patches in the kaleidoscope of 
colour. In front of dazzling white-stone offices stood thin- 
nostrilled Indians, smoking diminutive cigarros and chat- 
ting idly, their groomed heads lustrous in the sunlight. 
Slowly a white British importer inched along in his ebony 
limousine through this crowded Caribbean scene. 


What contrasts can you find between the paragraphs in 


diction, phrasing, sentence variety, paragraph structure, 
emotioiial and imaginative effect? Which do you prefer, 
and why? Can you improve upon the second one? 


2. 


Contrast the following two paragraphs under these head- 
ings: subordination of clauses, variety of sentence begin- 
nings, sequence of thought between sentences, and 
smooth and rhythmic flow of sentences. 


(a) It was a cold winter’s morning in January. The snow on the 


hills was packed hard, almost as hard as ice. We decided to 
try out Jim’s new seven-foot toboggan. We had had little 
experience in handling a toboggan. The high hills looked 
too dangerous. We began on the low ones. It was great to 
shoot down the higher part of a hill, and then rush down 
the lower part. We finished every slide breathless but safe. 
These thrills made us brave. We set out for the higher hills. 


(6) One snapping cold morning last January, when the snow on 


the hills was packed as hard as ice, we decided to try out 
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_ Jim’s new seven-foot toboggan. Since we had had little 
experience in handling a toboggan, we began to practise on 
the low hills. It was exciting to shoot down the steeper 
portion of a hill, coast for an instant, and then to take the 
last portion of the decline with a rush, and come to a slow 
stop, breathless but safe. Over and over again we repeated 
this experience until our courage grew strong. Then, trailing 
the toboggan, we set off happily in search of greater thrills. 


3. In how many ways are the following paragraphs con- 
trasted with each other? ‘To what extent is the mood and 
development of each affected by the nature of its con- 
tent? How can you justify the variety of sentence 
beginnings in paragraph (a), and the uniformity of 
sentence beginnings in paragraph (b)? 


(a) In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, Rip 
had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest parts of 
the Catskill Mountains. He was after his favourite sport 
of squirrel shooting, and the still solitudes had echoed and 
re-echoed with the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, 
he threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, 
covered with mountain herbage, that crowned the brow of 
a precipice. From an opening between the trees he could 
overlook all the lower country for many a mile of rich wood- 
land. He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below 
him, moving on its silent but majestic course, with the 
reflection of a purple cloud or the sail of a lagging bark, here 
and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last losing 
itself in the blue highlands. 

WASHINGTON IRVING 
From Rip Van Winkle 


(b) A brogue is not a fault. It is a beauty, an heirloom, a 
distinction. A local accent is like a landed inheritance; it 
makes a man’s place in the world, tells where he comes from. 
Of course, it is possible to have too much of it. A man does 
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not need to carry the soil of his whole farm around with 
him on his boots. But, within limits, the accent of a native 
region is delightful. "Tis the flavour of heather in the grouse, 
the taste of wild herbs and evergreen buds in the venison. 
I like the maple-sugar tang of the Vermonter’s sharp-edged 
speech; the round full-waisted r’s of Pennsylvania and Ohio; 
the soft, indolent vowels of the South. One of the best 
talkers now living is a schoolmaster from Virginia, Colin 
Gordon McCabe. I once crossed the ocean with him on a 
stream of stories that reached from Liverpool to New York. 
He did not talk the least bit like a book. He talked like a 
Virginian. 

Henry vAN DYKE 


From Fisherman’s Luck 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Exercise IV 


. Explain the functioning of an electric or gas refrigerator 


from the points of view of any two of the following: 
(a) the salesman who sells it, (b) the housewife who 
uses it, (c) the engineer-designer of a competitive com- 
pany. 

Explain the construction of a bridge, or viaduct, from 
the points of view of any two of the following: (a) a 
constructional engineer, (b) a tramp, (c) a landscape 
painter. 

Explain the economic usefulness of a “sky-scraper” 
building from the points of view of any two of the fol- 
lowing: (a) an elevator operato1, (b) a cleaning woman, 
(c) a business executive, (d) the man next door. 
Explain the attractions of a park from the points of view 
of any two of the following: (a) a town councillor, (b) a 
taxpayer, (c) a tired pedestrian, (d) an amateur pho- 
tographer, (¢@) a sociologist. 
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5. Explain the advantages, or disadvantages, of keeping a 
dog from the points of view of any two of the following: 
(a) a farmer, (b) a boy or girl who is looking for a pet, 
(c) an officer of the humane society, (d) a herdsman, 
(e) the dog. 

6. Explain the benefits to be derived from living in the 
country, as opposed to the city, from the points of view 
of any two of the following: (a) a person who has always 
lived in the city, (b) a person who has always lived in 
the country, (c) a man of the trees, (d) a road-builder, 
(e) a psychologist. 


UNIT XII 


SEEING DIFFERENCES 





Courtesy of the artist, E. Martin Hennings 


Tue Twins 
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Exercise [| 


(Oral) 


1. How many contrasting details can you find in the picture, 
The Twins? 

2. How would you list these from most to least obvious? 

3. How has the artist used these contrasting details to 
bring out the contrast in the characters of the twins? 

4. With the aid of these details, and by means of contrasts, 
develop a paragraph from the topic sentence, “Jake was 
usually content to let Hiram do the driving.” 





AUGUSTE AND JEAN PICARD 
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Exercise II 
(Oral and written) 


1. By what details are the characters of the Piccard 
brothers contrasted? 

2. How would you interpret what you consider to be the 
most significant of these contrasting details? 

3. Ina short passage of dialogue between Auguste and Jean, 
try to set forth the main features of their personalities. 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


By means of carefully chosen details develop a para- 
graph of contrasts from one of the following topic sentences. 


1. A detective is not always a policeman. 

2. When I went to the Zoo I was amused at the resemblance of 
Monkey to Man. 

3. A socialist is only another kind of socialite. 

4. I have never mistaken a chipmunk for a squirrel. 


UNIT XIII 
PUNCTUATING FOR MEANING 


Exercise I 


(Oral) 


1. What punctuation marks would you introduce into the 
following expressions, and how would they clarify the 
meaning? 


(a) O what a beautiful morning 

(b) Why on earth did you do that 

(c) That is not true he did not leave the room 

(d) Why that is not the way to do it 

(e) Get ready get set go 

(f) We respect deeds they words 

(zg) He is nervous far too nervous to drive an automobile 
(h) Some laughed loudly others smiled one woman screamed 
(1) The doctor said the patient was a fool 

(7) John is the elder son Peter the younger 


( Written) 
2. How would you punctuate the following statements? 


(a) Truth ennobles man learning adorns him 

(6) An old friend of mine came to see me yesterday a man | 
had not seen for years 

(c) Mother is fond of the white meat father the dark 

(d) But alas the train has gone 

(e) Let him speak he was there when it happened at least so 
he claims 

(f) The gum chewing driver backed the mud spattered five- 
ton truck into the line of freshly washed clothes 

(g) Again and again the crowd shouted take him out 
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(h) They built the snow fort higher and higher then the 
whole thing collapsed 

(1) Ouch what was that 

(7) What is his name I asked well no one else would ask 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


How would you punctuate the following passage? 


Mrs. Leo. Hunter looked round her in triumph Count Smorl- 
tork was busily engaged in taking notes of the contents of the 
dishes Mr. Tupman was doing the honours of the lobster salad to 
several lionesses with a degree of grace which no Brigand ever 
exhibited before Mr. Snodgrass having cut out the young gentle- 
man who cut up the books for The Eatanswill Gazette was 
engaged in an impassioned argument with the young lady who 
did the poetry and Mr. Pickwick was making himself universally 
agreeable nothing seemed wanted to render the select circle com- 
plete when Mr. Leo. Hunter whose department on these occasions 
was to stand about in doorways and talk to the less important 
people suddenly called out 

My dear here’s Mr. Charles Fitz-Marshall 

Oh dear said Mrs. Leo Hunter how anxiously I have been 
expecting him pray make room to let Mr. Fitz-Marshall pass tell 
Mr. Fitz-Marshall my dear to come up to me directly to be 
scolded for coming so late 

Coming my dear ma’am cried a voice as quick as I can crowds 
of people full room hard work very 

Cuares DIcKENS 
From Pickwick Papers 


UNIT XIV 
STUDYING EXPRESSIONS 


Exercise I 
(For silent study or discussion) 


. Who are the boys in the picture opposite page 21? 


Where are they? What is the weather like? 


. What are they watching? What does this do for the 


picture? 


. Is what they see favourable or unfavourable to their 


team? 


. How do you know that these boys are unaware that this 


picture is being taken? 


. What words would you use to describe the effect on the 


group of this action by a star kicker of the opposing 
team? 


. Which boy shows most emotional tension and which 


least? How do you know? 


. Studying the boys individually from right to left, what 


thoughts and feelings do you think that each boy 
expresses?’ How many features of the whole boy con- 
tribute to your interpretation of each one? 


. Where do you see any evidence of team spirit? 


g. Can you find any of the following expressed anywhere 


10. 


in the picture: fear, determination, awe, idealism, ad- 
miration, despair, discernment, surprise, cynicism, sus- 
pense, hope, anxiety, complacency, humour? 

If you can detect the presence of some of these qualities 
or characteristics by what means do you think they are 
expressed? 
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Why do you think the team to which these boys belong 


either won or lost the game? 


Is there any rhythm expressed in the picture? What is 
accentuated by turning it upside down? 


What gives it unity, coherence, and emphasis? 


What would a photographer find of interest in this 
picture? 


Is there any symbolism in the picture? 
What title would you give the picture? 


Exercise II 


( Written) 


1. In paragraph form express the spirit of this picture. 


. Selecting one boy from this line-up, give him a name, a 


position on the team, and such a character and attitude 
of mind as you think he possesses. “Write him up” asa 
star player for your school paper. 


. Invent and relate in three paragraphs a romantic story of 


boy life suggested by the study of this picture. 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


1. Is this a good or bad piece of photography? Why? 


. How has this study helped you to judge pictures? 


. What have you learned concerning perspective, propor- 


tion, and emphasis? 


. What have you learned from this study concerning 


human nature in persons and in groups? 


. How can these exercises help you to be more observant 


in your own living and more interesting and challenging 
in your writing and speaking? 





UNIT XV 


HEADLINES 


THE FOLLOWING headlines, taken from daily newspapers, 
reflect some of the tempo and temper of our time. 


— 
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. Population Growth Famine Threat 

. Reject Russian Protest Against Atlantic Pact 

. Changes in Charity Bill Slated After Hot Debate 
. Death in Ice Hut Mystery 

. Season’s First Sealer Makes Port 

. Peace Near in Palestine 

. Envoys Meet in Secret to Speed Unity 

. Volunteer Fire Department Turns Professional 

. Speed up Windsor Probe 

. Seal Hunters Dice with Death Daily 

. Dig Frantically for Child Down 14-inch, 12-foot Pipe 
. Fire Menaces Mooseville 


Exercise [ 
(Oral) 


. How many of these headings are confusing, ambiguous, 


or unintelligible? 


. How many are clear and immediately understandable? 


. Which ones depend for intelligibility on the reader’s 


knowledge of conditions? 


. How many contain verbs? Does the presence of a verb 


always make the sense complete? 


. In which ones would the meaning and the mood be 


changed if an exclamation mark or a question mark 
were added? 
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6. Which headings appeal to the reader’s reason? 


7. How many appeal to his emotions? What are the 
“emotional” words? ‘Io what particular feeling does 
each heading appeal? Why does the heading-writer 


use them? 


8. What, apparently, does the reading public want in head- 


lines? 


9. How do these headlines reflect the tempo and temper 
of our time? 


10. Do they contribute to peace and stability or to restless- 
ness and instability? How? 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


Supporting your contention by means of particular 
details, illustrations, and examples, develop the thought 
suggested in one of the following topic sentences into a 


paragraph: 


. Headlines that flash seldom inform. 

. Not all news will make a headline. 

. Headlines are made to sell newspapers. 

. Headlines often differ from editorials as red from white. 

. The least interesting news in the paper was shouted in its 
headline. 


. The character of a newspaper is not always reflected in its 
headlines, 
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Exercise III 


(Oral) 


In how many ways does each of the following statements 
differ from a newspaper headline? How and to what does 
each appeal? 


1. All the world’s a stage. 
2. Example is the school of mankind. 
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Revenge is a kind of wild justice. 


. Ingenuity is genius in trifles. 


Life’s but a walking shadow. 


. Stone walls do not a prison make. 


We are such stuff as dreams are made on. 


. Expression is the dress of thought. 


Exercise IV 
( Written) 


Try to condense the meaning of each of the following 


passages by combining the parts into a brief, terse state- 
ment: 


Ks 


The best known goose in Canada is the Canada Goose. Of 
all our waterfowl it is the most widely distributed. Its chief 
distinction is in its size and in the shade of its body colour. 


. Cumulus clouds form in patches about three thousand feet 


above the ground. They are produced in ascending currents 
of air. They are formed in strong, gusty winds. 


. The massive head of the sperm whale occupies more than a 


third of the whale’s length. There are teeth in its long lower 
jaw. It uses these teeth to hold its prey. Most of its food 
consists of cuttlefish and squid. 


. Fort St. Ignace was not, like fort St. Marie, marked by 


mounds of enduring stone. Consequently its site was lost in 
an unpeopled wilderness. The Jesuits returned to Canada in 
1842. Then a succession of scholars began to look for it. 


For each of the foregoing passages, write a newspaper 


headline. 


EXERCISE V 


( Written) 


Combining the items of information in each of the fol- 


lowing groups, construct a short and persuasive advertise- 
ment or a notice for a bulletin board: 
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1. Bicycle for sale: it cost $65 and will sell for $25; it is in good 
condition: it was rebuilt a year ago: the tires are new: it is a 
C.C.M.: it is standard size with usual accessories: this is a 
bargain. 

2. Dog for sale: it is a puppy of the French poodle breed: it is 
a male and is black in colour: it is really an exceedingly hand- 
some specimen of a very rare breed; it is a good companion 
and quite intelligent: it comes of a breed of good hunters. 

3. Arrangements have been made for a hobby show: it will be 
held in the school hall on Friday, February 20: it will continue 
from 8 to 12 o’clock midnight: the price of admission will be 
25 cents to all except those who are exhibiting hobbies. 


UNIT XVI 
Parts OF SPEECH 


Exercise I 
(Oral) 


To what word class (1.e. part of speech) does each of the 
following italicized words belong? 


This is a fine day. 

He was never late, but he often cut it fine. 
You certainly look fine today. 

“How do you like your new job?” “Fine.” 


I would if I could, but I cannot. 

Everyone but you will be there. 

She all but won the race. 

But me no “buts”. 

I cannot but agree that you are right. 

Whenever I meet a but I know the thought is going to be 
deflected. 


Come round to see me sometime. 

The ball was not a perfect rownd. 

A round of applause greeted his entrance. 
The table is round. 

He lives round the corner. 

When you round the bend I shall raise the flag. 


Swinging to and from, the wig-wag signal warned of the approach- 
ing train. 

He is far from home . 

From is usually a preposition. 

We could not get the skunk to come out from under the house. 

Where are you from?. 
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Exercise II 


(Oral) 


To what word class (or part of speech) does each of the 


italicized words in the following passages belong, and what 
function does each perform? 


A. 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
(f) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


(a) 
(b) 


Scarcely had we sat down, when it was discovered that we 
had scarcely enough food to go round. 

The principal came in shortly afterwards and explained 
what had happened. 

Hurry wu, or you'll be late for school. 

I did hurry, and so I was not late. 

We met him a year ago when he was visiting with my chum. 
Rather than see you fail for want of assistance I will help 
you myself. 


I do not mind standing, if there is standing room only. 
Putting his sweater on the bench, he spent the time practising 
putting the shot. 

The last man who came im is Jones the captain of the 
opposing team. 

The man before whom you will appear is none other than 
the manager. 

Do it yourself, and then you will have no one but yourself 
to blame. 

They brought everything along with them, so that they 
would not need to retrace their steps. 


The thief was last seen making for the railway yards. 
Certainly it will be hard to determine if his intentions are 
honourable, 
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(c) Waves were rising mountains high, and I could not but wish 
I were ashore. 

(d) Mother returned just before I finished the baking. 

(e) In the years to come, you will be glad of this. 

(f) Of the making of books there is no end. 


REFRESHER 


1. In how many ways can you distinguish between the 
words in the following pairs? What have they in com- 
mon? 


core, corps; hew, hue; pray, prey; gate, gait; vice, vise; 
herd, heard; strait, straight; pole, poll; earn, urn 


2. Study the spelling of the following words, and be pre- 
pared to spell them correctly at the teacher’s dictation: 


(a) conceit, conceive, deceit, leisure, perceive, receipt, weird 
(6) achieve, believe, fierce, grieve, relief, shriek, siege. 


3. Distinguish in meaning between the words in the follow- 
ing pairs. Can you spell and pronounce them correctly? 


(a) auxiliary, superfluous; (6) courtesy, arrogance; 
(c) facetious, serious; (d) fastidious, unconcerned; 
(@) preposterous, reasonable; (f) singular, customary, 


UNIT XVII 
Parts OF SENTENCES 


Exercise I 
(Oral) 


With the aid of the dictionary define the meaning of the 
following terms: grammar, syntax, sentence, and compo- 
sition. How do the roots of these words control and limit 
their meaning? 


Exercise II] 


(Oral) 


Which of the following are sentences and which are not? 
What reasons can you give for your decisions? Make 
sentences of those that are not sentences. 


(a) Even the teacher did not know the answer. 

(b) What is the time? 

(c) Close the door, please. 

(d) Freedom from slavery. 

(e) While they examined the tire. 

(f) Which gives the most news. 

(g) Although he is only a dog. 

(1) And of all the nonsense that I have ever heard. 
(z) At first I was surprised to hear it. 

(4) Floods controlled. 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


How would you distinguish between the subject and the 
predicate in each of the following sentences? 
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(a) Events took a surprising turn. 

(6) Omit all unnecessary details. 

(c) Where to begin will no longer be an obstacle. 

(d) Have you selected an appropriate title? 

(e) You are asked to write not more than a page. 

(f) How to put out a bonfire is more important than how to 
build one. 

(g) To tell the truth, I did not know which way to turn. 

(h) To tell the truth is always good policy. 

(2) Around and around the house ran one dog after the other. 

(gj) That you do not understand me is perfectly clear. 


Exercise IV 
(Oral) 


Distinguish between phrases and clauses in the following 
sentences, and explain the function of each. Which are 
adjectival and which are adverbial? 


(a) Grandma had a partiality for old china that I could not 
appreciate. 

(b) When I go to the woods in the Spring, I look first for flowers 
and then for birds. 

(c) I am not conscious of a time when aeroplanes were a novelty 
that could hold the attention of all spectators. 

(d) Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

(e) You can see for yourself if you care to compare the results 
of both operations. 

(f) I question much whether Solomon ever had such a cedar for 
the building of the Temple at Jerusalem as the one that 
stands in our pasture. 

(g) The reason for that assumption is that I do not know all 
the facts. 

(h) After they had warmed themselves by my fire, they set off 
for home none the worse for being lost in the woods. 

(2) I expect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
therefore that I can do, or any kindness that I can show to 
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any fellow-creature, let me do it now. Let me not defer or 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
(7) In acoign of the cliff between lowland and highland 
At the sea-down’s edge between westward and lee, 
Wall’d round with rocks as an inland island, 
The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 
A. C. SwWINBURNE 


EXERCISE V 
(Oral) 


Distinguish between co-ordinating and subordinating 
conjunctions in the following sentences. Which sentences 
are compound, complex or compound-complex in form? 
When you have completed this, make two lists of some of 
the principal co-ordinating and subordinating conjunctions. 


(a) When I opened the door, he refused to enter, but he asked 
for food. 

(b) He promised that he would follow my directions closely and 
that he would return by the route by which he went, 
because he was unfamiliar with the lie of the land. 

(c) I shall wait here and either pack the apples or sort the 
plums until you return, for I cannot afford the time to go 
with you. 

(d) I know what I shall do if she does that, whereas you cannot 
choose but obey her commands, since you are under con- 
tract. 

(e) Before you leave, please tell me why you must go, so that, 
should anyone call, I shall be able to explain why you are 
absent. 

(f) You may go fishing as soon as you have finished your chores. 

(g) He entered the store later than I, but he was served before 
I could make up my mind what I wished to buy. 

(h) As you know where I live, I shall not need to give you 
directions. 

(1) She did not know how to drive a car, although she had 
ridden in one all her life. 
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(7) Call me by telephone whenever you have finshed the job 
and I shall call for you by car. 

(k) How he had lost his way, he could not explain while so 
many people were asking him questions. 

(1) The wind blew a hurricane all night, yet not a tree was 
blown down. 


Exercise VI 
( Written) 


Improve the unity and clarity of each of the following 
sentences by subordinating dependent elements to the 
principal thought, and by punctuating it carefully after your 
revision is completed. 

(Select the important idea in the sentence; see that it is 
in the form of a principal clause; and submerge the ideas of 
lesser importance in a subordinate clause. You may find a 
sentence in which a co-ordinating conjunction should be 
used instead of a subordinating conjunction.) 


1. The boys are no longer friends, and yet they still treat each 
other with politeness. 
2. The pigeons flew off a second time and I could not catch 
them. 
. I went on board again and the ship set sail. 
. The engine exploded and the driver lost his life. 
. In the garden I saw an impudent robin gorging himself with 
cherries while my mother was trying to induce him to leave. 
6. I then made another sign for I wanted him to pitch a curved 
ball. 

. I offered him assistance and he refused. 

. I attempted to rise and I found that I was unable to stir. 

. Do not be a borrower and do not be a lender. 

. They walked quickly to school and at the same time carried 
on a brisk conversation. 

11. The pumpkins were ripe and I suppose it was autumn. 

12. The roar of the rapids was now quite loud and it filled the 

travellers with dread. 
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You are not right and I am sure that you are not right. 

The workman was a native of Italy and he spoke with a 
foreign accent. 

Browning was a lover of horses, and this is shown in many 
of his poems. 

The sun was almost up and then the market-place was alive 
with people. 

He had scarcely seated himself and a huge lion entered the 
cave and came up to him and laid its paw in his lap. 

Soon afterwards a canoe appeared and in the stern was seated 
a man and he was paddling slowly. 

He went to high school for seven years, and then he failed to 
pass his examinations. 

She did not like ghost stories and she did not believe they 
were true. 

We followed a path through the woods and then we found 
shelter in an old barn. 

We were on the fire-escape when we heard the fire-bell ring. 
The slope was gradual and I walked nearly two miles before 
reaching the shore. 

A new boy came to school and he was a good wrestler and 
was nicknamed Bull-dog. 

Father did the chores and then he went down to the pasture 
for there was a gate that needed repairing. 

I knew where the trouble was for it was in the feed-pipe for 
this feed-pipe had been clogged once before. 


UNIT XVIII 
SUBJECTS AND PREDICATES 


Exercise I 
(Oral) 


What are the subjects in the following? 


1. Both the chairs and the tables were removed from the room. 


iY) 
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. Snow, sleet, and rain, and general bad weather, have been 


the order of the day. 


. There are sandwiches and pickles on the table. 

. Either you or I will be held responsible. 

. Where are you going now? 

. All the homes in the village were occupied. 

. The garden flowers, narcissus, daffodil, and tulip, were all in 


bloom. 


. John, as well as James, is going. 

. Did he ask for your permission to leave? 

. Several large boats passed through the canal today. 
fo: 
IZ. 


There, on the fifth shelf, is the book that you are looking for. 
Never was heard such a round of applause. 


Exercise II 
(Oral) 


Who may be the subject, or the doer of the action, in 


each of the following? ‘To whom may be attributed each 
command? 


WO YN 


. Move farther down the car, please! 
. Watch your step! 

. Open wider, please! 

. Fall in on the marker! 
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5. Keep to the right! 
6. Lights out! 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


How would you distinguish in meaning between the fol- 
lowing pairs? 


1. (a) This book-bag was found in the ditch. 
(b) This bag of books was found in the ditch. 
2. (a) The side road is covered with a fine layer of gravel. 
(b) The side of the road is covered with a layer of fine gravel. 
3. (a) The back door has blown open. 
(b) A door at the back of the house has blown open. 
4. (a) A sarcastic man opened the debate. 
(b) A man, given to sarcasm, opened the debate. 
5. (a) The mail-box round the corner is now filled. 
(b) The corner mail-box is now filled. 
6. (a) A short, stout man blocked my passage. 
(6) A man, short and stout, blocked my passage. 


Exercise IV 


(Oral) 
What are the predicates in the following? 


. Did you hear the baby crying? 

. In one day they picked, sorted, and packed all the apples. 

. Yesterday was signed an armistice between the opposing forces. 
. Tie up your boat at our dock. 

. What an unhappy situation to be in! 

. If the weather is fine, I shall go to market on Tuesday. 
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ExercisE V 
(Oral) 


Why are the following statements confusing? How can 
you make their meaning clear? 
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1. I tried to put the paint on myself. 


ty 
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. It is not every man who can afford an automobile today, 
though this is desirable. 

. Does your neighbour keep chickens? 

. He needs disciplining badly. 

. He opened the window and threw out his chest. 

They put on their hats, but they did not attract much 

attention. 

. The nurse offered her assistance, but she rejected her. 

. The bull-dozer took up most of the right of way. 


Exercise VI 


(Oral) 


In the following passages, distinguish between the direct 


and the indirect objects and state the reasons for your 
decisions: 


ie 
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We gave every boy and girl at the picnic a liberal helping of 
ice cream. 


. Father brought in a basket of apples and a dozen oranges. 


You must wear either goloshes or rubbers. 
They gave me a pair of skates and my brother a sleigh. 


. I hung up your coat for you. 


Send it me in the morning, please. 


. He offered the president a chair. 

. Shall I get you some more tea? 

. He said that he enjoyed himself because they sang him songs. 
. You have certainly caused us a lot of trouble doing that. 

II. 
12. 


She gave her poor dog a bone. 
The mayor granted the pupils a holiday. 


UNIT XI 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Exercise [| 


(Oral) 


Pronouns, conjunctions, and prepositions usually show 


some kind oul relationship. In the following passages identify 
the pronouns, conjunctions, or prepositions and explain 
their function. 


> 
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. The man who came to dinner was my father’s cousin. 

. I shall return within a week. 

. He saw a pillar of fire by night. 

. Are you looking for a hat or a cap? 

. I pressed the button and a black-and-white cab arrived in 


under ten minutes. 


. If the apples are left out, they will freeze. 
. Not only close the door, but also lock it. 


She did not know whose books they were. 


. Pll meet you at the corner in five minutes. 
. He brought a book by Dickens with him, and he read it day 


after day. 


. After four we are going to play ball until six. 
. What’s mine’s my own. 


. It is a wonder he did not lose his life. 

. There’s a rubber on the end of the pencil. 

. I do not know whom to ask. 

. Either you play in this position or you withdraw from the 


game. 


. You must stop at once, it’s getting dark. 
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IO. 
. The window that you broke was replaced between noon and 


12. 
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. The woman, whom you met yesterday, is the new librarian. 


‘ou had better do it yourself, if you want it done before 
Christmas. 


. I was not late for dinner today, for it was my birthday. 
. You are standing in my light and I cannot see what I am 


doing. 
I caught the bus after all, as it was five minutes late. 


recess. 
It is good for us all to realize that life does not last forever. 


STRUCTURE AND MEANING 


Exercise II 
(Oral) 


How would you distingiush in structure, meaning, and 


effect between the following pairs? 


Lig 


(a) Those documents have probably been lost. 
(b) It is not improbable that those documents have been lost. 


. (a) His determination to succeed may ruin his chances of 


success. 
(b) His chances of success may be impaired by his determina- 
tion to succeed. 


. (a) “He was, in truth, a rare phenomenon; so perfect, in one 


point of view, so shallow, so delusive, so impalpable, such 
an absolute nonentity, in every other.” (HAWTHORNE) 
(b) In truth he was a rare phenomenon: in one point of view, 
so perfect, shallow, delusive, and impalpable; in every 
other, such an absolute nonentity. 
(a) The honourable gentleman is wholly in error in his state- 
ment. 


(b) He lies. 


. (a) The speaker paid no attention to the conversation going 


on about him. 


(b) The speaker paid no attention to the conversation going 
on around him. 
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(a) He resurrected an old argument to support his con- 
tention. 

(b) To support his contention he revived an old argument. 

(a) Can you loan me your pen a minute? 

(b) Can you lend me your pen for a minute? 

(a) Where do you propose going for the holiday? 

(b) Where do you expect to go for the holiday? 


CLAUSES—ADJECTIVAL AND ADVERBIAL 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


Distinguish between the adjectival and adverbial clauses 
the following passages and state the function and value 


of each clause: 


Awm PR WN 


con] 


. Have you seen the spade that I left standing here? 

. I must go whether it is late or not. 

. The man who was standing beside me won the prize. 

. I shall never finish this book unless you stop talking. 

. If I were you, I should play it this way. 

. The pears, which are plentiful this year, will be picked next 


week. 


. We postponed the meeting because you were ill. 
. Since the car broke down, we have no means of trans- 


portation. 


. That is the wrench that I have been looking for. 
IO. 
#e 
12. 


We waited in the shed until the storm had blown over. 

He unlocked the door, so that his customers might come in. 
He unlocked the door, so that his customers were able to 
come in. 


Exercise IV 
(Oral) 


1. What affects the relationship of words within a sentence? 


2. 


How do grammar and syntax contribute to clarity of 
thought? 


UNIT XX 
VERBS AND VERBALS 
VERBS—TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE 


How wouLp you distinguish between a transitive and an 
intransitive verb? 


Exercise | 


(Oral) 


In the following passages, which verbs are transitive and 
which intransitive? 


. The price of butter has risen since Monday. 

. I set the vase on the table and sat down to admire it. 
. The tree lay where it fell. 

. She laid the book on the desk where it still lies. 

. Mother set the table and we all sat down to dinner. 
The cat has lain in the chair all afternoon. 

This pencil broke. Will you sharpen it for me? 

I am freezing. Are you catching a cold? 

. Why is the dog barking? Give him a bone. 

. He was given a rise in salary. 
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PARTICIPLES AND GERUNDS 


What is the difference between a participle and a 
gerund? 


Exercise II 
(Oral) 


Distinguish between the participles and the gerunds in 
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the following passages and explain the function and rela- 
tionship of each. 


. The man standing on the bridge is my father. 

. Standing in line is fatiguing. 

. Having nothing to do I strolled down the tree-lined path. 

He was sitting by the window mending shoes. 

. Do you mind our discussing that now? 

. His writing was almost unreadable. 

The singing lesson had just begun when a loud bang sounded 
on the door. 

Skating is good fun but swimming is better exercise. 

. These papers are badly written and the reading is difficult. 

. Crossing the common, I found a bird fluttering about with a 
broken wing. 
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THE WRITER'S FRAME OF MIND 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


What mood or attitude of mind is expressed in each of 
the following passages? What particular words help to 
convey this mood of doubt, compulsion, persuasion, per- 
mission, command, or conden etc.? 


. If you had helped, we should be finished now. 

. Clear this passageway! 

. Will you leave at once, please? 

You may take these apples with you. 

Do ask his pardon! 

We have no more chocolate, I am sorry. 

Stop that nonsense! 

. If this were all, we should have no reason to complain. 
If he had any sense of decency at all, he would withdraw 
at once. 

I hope I may see you sometime soon. 
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SHALL AND WILL 
SHOULD AND WOULD 


Exercise IV 


(Oral) 


What is the difference in meaning between the following 
pairs: 


1. (a) I shall go to the fair tomorrow. 
(6) I will go to the fair tomorrow. 
2. (a) You will go to the fair tomorrow. 
(6) You shall go to the fair tomorrow. 
3. (a) He will go to the fair tomorrow. 
(6) He shall go to the fair tomorrow. 
4. (a) I should do what I am told. 
(6) I would do what I am told. 
5. (a) You would do what you are told. 
- (6) You should do what you are told. 
6. (a) He would do what he is told. 
(b) He should do what he is told. 


EXERCISE V 


(Oral) 


What auxiliary word would you expect in the answer to 
the following questions? 


. Will you lend me your pencil, please? 

. Would you lend me your pencil, please? 
. Shall you enter the contest? 

. Should you enter the contest? 


BW DN 


Exercise VI 


(Oral) 


From the foregoing exercises what rules can be deduced 
for the correct use of shall and will, should and would? 
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Exercise VII 
(Oral) 


By what rule can you defend the choice you make in each 


of the following sentences? 


I. 
e. 
a 
4. 


Nw 


I (shall or will? ) be late for dinner. 

You (shall or will?) miss your train. 

Tomorrow we (shall or will?) be satisfied. 

When he (shall or will?) appear, we (shall or will?) be like 


him. 


. I (should or would?) have been at home if you had called. 
. I (shall or will?) stay indoors, and nobody (shall or will?) 


make contact with me until I (shall or will?) have thrown 
off this cold. 


. I (should or would?) like to have gone on Monday if it had 


been convenient. 


. We (shall or will?) returir early, and then you (shall or will?) 


finish the story. 


. (Shall or will?) I go? (Shall or will?) you stay? 
. (Shall or will) he be made to accept full responsibility? 








UNIT XXI 
For CriTIcIsM 


Exercise I 
(Oral and written) 


What grammatical error is committed in each of the 
following passages? Rewrite each passage, correcting the 
mistake and explaining the reason for the change you have 
made. 


A. 

(a) Arriving at eight-thirty the classroom was empty. 

(b) The “jet’s” speed is faster than any aircraft’s. 

(c) She is one of those persons who is always complaining. 
(d) Without you help us, we shall never be finished. 

(e) Hardly had we reached the house than it began to pour. 
(f) I cannot hardly wait for the game to begin. 


B. 

(a) He is the best stick-handler of any other player on the team. 

(6) Someone had lain a trap for me. 

(c) Everyone must bring their books with them. 

(d) He had to stay in after four due to his being late. 

(e) The train was late so I did not wait for the mail. 

(f) The comedian was such a funny man. We laugh so hard, 
but for the rest of the show it was just too bad. 


C. 

(a) I prefer swimming than diving. 

(6) Between you and J, he knew the answer all the time. 

(c) He was a friend who I would have done anything for. 

(d) I am not surprised at him coming late. 

(e) We have those kind of apples in our orchard. 

(f) It was the doctor whom I thought gave the best explanation. 
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(a) It was the Western team who I expected to win. 

(b) I never saw such a beautiful sunset before. 

(c) Turn it like I do, and it will open. 

(d) Whom did you say were going to represent us? 

(e) Before we arrived, he had laid down on the couch to rest. 
(f) She could not skate as fast as me. 


Exercise I] 
( Written) 


Correct the errors in the following and be ready to ex- 
plain your corrections. 


Ap 

(a) I could not help but hear what you said. 

(b) As a singer, Jean is as good, if not better than Irene. 

(c) She took a different view of my failure than him. 

(d) She never has or will admit that she might be wrong. 
(e) You has as much right to the seat as him. 

(f) None of the pupils have yet showed any signs of fatigue. 


B. 

(a) Stealing is when you take something without right or leave. 

(b) I had wished to have gone but I had to stay home to do the 
chores. 

(c) Nails of those sort have a tendency to break, giving them a 
low market value. 

(d) Sailing is not as popular today as automobiles. 

(e) After mowing the lawn, the hose was turned on. 

(f) Because of illness is the reason I am unable to go. 


CG: 

(a) Poising for a dive, the springboard broke. 

(6) He tried to thoroughly explain the problem. 

(c) The wind is real strong and it looks like it will rain. 
(d) One of these books are more popular than the others. 
(e) Borrow me a pencil, for this one is broke. 


FOR CRITICISM as 


(f) I seen-it here when I set at the table. 
(g) I brung his book because that page is tore out of my book. 


D. 

(a) He handed me the key and says that he will not be back 
until tomorrow. 

(b) We had not nothing to do so us fellows decide to go home. 

(c) I do not know if I can go, but all the others have went. 

(d) We had ought to go and try and finish the job. 

(e) John with his two brothers were present. 

(f) I felt sort of tired and he got kind of angry at me. 


(g) My brother he told me that every one of the scouts have 
arrived. 


UNIT XXII 
Tue INDISPENSABLES I 


THE ADVERTISEMENT on the opposite page appeared in 
Saturday Night, a weekly newspaper with a nation-wide 
circulation. It is read in both office and home by those who 
seek a deeper interpretation of current affairs than that 
which is offered by a daily newspaper. In Saturday Night it 
occupied a space 10 inches by 13 inches—nearly a full page. 
Here it appears in black and white, reduced by one-half its 
original size. 


Exercise | 
(Oral) 


1. What are the objectives of this advertisement? (How 
are matter and method welded together to make a well- 
tempered tool to meet the test of a definite purpose? ) 

2. By what methods are the objectives achieved? (How 
are the readers reached? What use is made of layout; 
diagram; size and shape of type; length and variety of 
structure of words, sentences, paragraphs; and _ sus- 
pension dots? ) 

3. How are these methods developed? 

(a) How is the reader’s attention caught and held? 

(b) How is curiosity awakened? 

(c) How is a sense of humour stimulated? 

(d) When and how are facts introduced? 

(e) To what end is argument introduced? What is the 
tone of the language? Why? 

(f) How is appeal made to the reader’s vanity? How 
is he flattered? 
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(g) When is the objective reached? In what does it 
consist? How is it made attractive? 

(h) In review, what purpose is served by each of the 
eight paragraphs? Where is any particular type of 
language or structure used with good effect? 

(2) How is the asterisk used to tie the whole sequence 
together? 

(7) What would be lost if the parachutist’s position 
were reversed and his legs and arm extended to the 
left rather than to the right? 

(k) How does the italicized statement under the para- 
chutist clinch the argument? 

(a) What can be learned from this analysis concerning 
composition? 

(b) In effective writing, what things are indispensable? 

(c) What is the relative importance of having a clear 
objective, a definite reader, a distinct method of 
approach, and an effective development, an imagina- 
tive grasp of the significance of the subject as a 
whole? 

(d) How important are the alertness of observation, the 
power of discrimination and selection, and a feeling 
for progression and climax? 

(e) What conditions would have a bearing on the choice 
of language, of structure, and of tone, in the 
preparation of a given type of composition? 

(f) How would you try to overcome sales-resistance to 
good writing? 


Exercise II 


(Oral) 


What are the values to be derived from this lesson? 
What have you learned concerning effective composition? 
How can the story of a good advertisement aid a writer 
in clarifying his intentions? 


4. 
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What are the limitations, as well as advantages, of this 
lesson? 


THe INDISPENSABLES II 


The advertisement on the next page replaced the one 


on page 77. 
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Exercise III 


(Oral) 


. How many points of resemblance are there between the 


two advertisements? 


. What are the points of difference between them? 

. Which one has the greater effect on you? 

. Why does the weaker one fail? 

. In how many ways is the writing of an advertisement for 


the sale of advertising a difficult task and a real test of 
the imagination and skill of the writer? 


Exercise IV 
( Written) 


. Having selected and brought to class two advertisements, 


one very good and one very poor, write in composition 
form your approval of the one or your disapproval of the 
other. 


. Describe the layout and write the script for an advertise- 


ment of one of the following: a farm, a house, sporting 
equipment, fur coats, jewelry, food, live stock, electric 
stoves, life insurance, foreign travel. 


Exercise V 
(Oral) 


What benefit have you derived from this exercise? 


2. How has it improved your skill in planning, sentence 
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structure, choice of words, and understanding of the 
problems of good composition? 
3. What is the relationship between writing and thinking? 
4. No one would claim that the script of an effective ad- 
vertisement is an example of fine prose, but it has some 
of the essential qualities on which good prose is built. 


What are they? 


REFRESHER 


With the aid of the dictionary, study carefully the 
pronunciation of the following words, and be prepared to 
speak them correctly in a sentence: 

(a) abdomen, abdominal, absolute, abstemious, accessory, 
acoustics, acquiesce, adept, adult, advertisement, again, 
against 

(b) aged, aggrandizement, agile, agriculturist, albumen, alias, 
alien, allegiance, allude, ally, allies, altercation 


(c) aluminum, amateur, ameliorate, amenable, angular, annihi- 
late, annunciate, apostle, apparatus, appreciation, apricot, 
aptitude, arctic, association, aunt, auxiliary 


(d) balm, barrel, bath, because, been, bequeath, bestial, 
betrothal, bibliography, biennial, bitumen, blackguard, 
blasphemous, blatant 


(e) blithe, blue, booth, bouquet, breeches, brethren, breviary, 
bristle, bronchitis, buoy, bureau, burlesque. 


UNIT XXIII 
SELLING IDEAS 


1. Those whom the world agrees to call great are those who 
have done or produced something of permanent value to 
humanity. 2. We call Hipparchus great, or Newton, or Kepler, 
because we owe to them our knowledge of the motion of the 
earth and the stars. 3. Poets and artists have been great men; 
philosophers have been great men. 4. The mind of Socrates 
governs our mind at the present day. 5. Founders of religion 
have been great men; reformers have been great men: we measure 
their worth by the work which they achieved. 6. So in society 
and politics we call those great who have devoted their energies 
to some noble cause, or have influenced the course of things in 
some extraordinary way. 7. But in every instance, whether in 
art, science, religion, or public life, there is a universal condition, 
that a man shall have forgotten himself in his work. 8. If any 
fraction of his attention is given to the honours or rewards which 
success will bring him there will be a taint of weakness in what 
he does. 9. He cannot produce a great poem, he cannot paint a 
great picture, he cannot discover secrets of science, because these 
achievements require a whole mind and not a divided mind. 
10. The prophet will be a prophet of half-truths, because the 
whole truth will not be popular. ... 11. A man whose object is to 
gain something for himself often attains it, but when his personal 
life is over his work and his reputation perish along with him. 

ADAM SMITH 


Exercise I 
(For study) 


1. For convenience, the sentences in the foregoing selection 
have been numbered. 
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2. Using these numbers, draw up a plan of the develop- 
ment of thought from sentence to sentence. 

3. Who were Hipparchus, Newton, Kepler, and Socrates? 
‘To what may the achievement of each man be traced? 

4. Distinguish in meaning between the words in the fol- 
lowing pairs: philosopher and prophet; founder and 
reformer; society and politics; science and religion; 
honours and rewards; perish and disappear. 

5. What do you think is the difference between the whole 
truth and a half-truth; between permanent value and 
popular value? 

6. Which sentence is the topic sentence? By what methods 
does the author develop: his argument—particulars, 
examples, illustrating comparisons, contrasts, cause and 
effect, or effect and cause? 

7. Why is sentence 7 a key sentence? 

8. Which sentence expresses nearly all of the main thought 
of the paragraph? 

9. How is sentence 9 related in thought to sentence 8, and 
sentence 10 to sentence 9? 

10. What purpose is served by the last sentence? 

11. Why do you like the paragraph? 

12. What resemblances do you notice between the ways in 
which an advertiser, using words and images, tries to 
sell a product and an author tries to implant a thought 
in the mind of his reader? 

13. How would you describe this author’s style or manner 
of expressing himself? 

14. What proof can you find that the author is master of 
his subject and of the reader’s good will? 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


On one of the following topic sentences develop a para- 


graph. As you plan the development of your thought, keep 
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in mind the methods by which the advertiser emphasizes 
ideas, clinches arguments, and wins his reader, and the 


devices by which a paragraph may be developed. 


(a) The mind of Shakespeare still governs our minds and tastes 
today. 

(b) The production of something of permanent value is not 
always a criterion of greatness. 

(c) The whole truth is seldom popular. 

(d) Half-truths are the products of divided minds. 

(e) The pen is mightier than the sword. 
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UNIT XXIV 
PARALLEL STRUCTURE 


All sentence-elements that are parallel in thought should 
be made parallel in structure. When parallel ideas are ex- 
pressed in a series of parallel words, phrases, or clauses, a’ 
sentence gains clearness, force and smoothness. 


Exercise I 
(Oral) 


In the following sentences what elements are in parallel? 


1. My dog Flush is playful, watchful, and faithful. 

2. He likes to run, to jump, and to swim. 

3. On school-days he meets me at the gate; on Saturdays we play 
together in the yard; on Sundays we go for long walks 
together. 

4. When I was a child, I spoke as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child: but when I became a man I put 
away childish things. Tue Brsre—1 Corinthians XIII 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


Reconstruct the following sentences, giving parallel 
structure to elements that are parallel in thought. 


Example: 
Incorrect: The car left the road, plunging over a ditch, 
bounding into a tree, and then it burst into flames. 
Correct: The car left the road, plunged over a ditch, bounded 
into a tree, and burst into flames. 
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. The chairman spoke simply, with directness, and he was 


convincing. 


. Father still likes to skate, to go tobogganing, and he likes 


skiing. 


. She is not only industrious, but she takes great pains to do 


everything carefully. 


. A small patch of rubber is cut, and then add cement to the 


tire and the patch. 


. When you go up in an aeroplane, one does not know if he 


will come back alive. 


. To start the engine of a motor-car, turn on the ignition, and 


then the starter is pressed as you increase the supply of 
gasoline. 


. The principal was not only surprised at my failure, but the 


teacher was also. 


. We were much amused by the antics of the clown, music and 


the spectators. 


. Sister enjoys swimming, to play tennis and motoring. 
. When the work was finished, everything put away, John 


returned from the post-office, father said that we might play 
ball. 

This book describes conditions in feudal times—political, 
social, and economics. 

A study of the arts cannot fail in creating ideals in the pupil 
and influence his conduct. 

Oral Composition developed in me self-reliance, of being 
able to speak on my feet, and appreciate the different subjects 
we were discussing. 

Their aim was to capture the young chief, and they were bent 
on taking him alive, and then to torture him. 

As the chief was on the other side of the forest when this 
happened, and having no arrows nor tomahawk, his only 
escape was by flight. 

“Hot dogs“ were devoured; chocolates and other candies 
were made good use of. 

They had to build their cabin of logs, and build them not 
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only for protection from the severe winters, but also from the 
Indians. 

18. I have lived in many towns, some for only a short time, while 
I have lived in others a year or more. 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


1. What have you learned from the practice of this exercise 
concerning the composition of thought, the function of 
grammar, and the structure of sentences? 

2. How does parallel structure aid both writer and reader? 

3. Where can you find effective use of parallel structure in 
the literature you are studying? 

4. What evidence can you find of parallel structure in 
nature? 

5. What aesthetic or emotional or imaginative effect has 
parallel structure on life?—on sentence structure? 


UNIT XXV 
Tue PLacinc oF MopiFiers 


A MODIFIER is either an adjective or an adverb. If it 
modifies a noun or a pronoun to express number, quality or 
quantity, it is an adjective. If it modifies a verb, an adjec- 
tive, or another adverb to express time, place, manner, or 
degree, it is an adverb. In form, a modifier may be a word, 
a phrase, or a clause. 


Adjectives Adverbs 
Words: 
The fat boy slept soundly. 
Phrases: 


The boy with the curly hair slept without a murmur. 
Clauses: 
The boy who worked hard slept until his mother called him. 


Care must be taken to prevent the intrusion between a 
word and its modifier of any word that can steal the 
modification; otherwise the meaning of the sentence is 
ambiguous and obscure. A modifier should be placed beside 
the word that it modifies. 


Examples: 

Clear: I have often wished to go to the exhibition. 
Clear: I have wished to go often to the exhibition. 
Ambiguous: I have wished to go to the exhibition often. 


How does the position of the modifier only affect the 
meaning in each of the following sentences? 


1. Only I received the letter. 3. I received only the letter. 
2. I only received the letter. 4. I received the only letter. 
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Exercise I 


(Oral) 


Reconstruct each of the following sentences so that the 


meaning Is clear: 


re 


10. 


If. 


12. 


The Canadian government broadcasts messages to the people 
who live in the far north on Saturday nights. 


. The old people recall the happy days of their youth when 


they went with their hearts’ desires whenever they hear 
barn-dance music. 


. Do you ever remember to have seen the boy before? 
. The policeman eyed the man who was standing at the corner 


suspiciously. 


. Pupils should take daily exercise for the sake of their health 


preferably out of doors. 


. His father was reading the Bible sitting in his big chair with 


his spectacles on the end of his nose and smoking his long 
pipe. 


. Shakespeare was an unquestioned man of genius. 
. Settlers in isolated places only received the news of the 


world before the radio was invented when a traveller arrived. 


. Othello seizing a pillow full of rage and jealously smothers 


Desdemona. 

Aeroplanes can be guided by these compasses to their own 
airports through storms. 

There is an exhibition of paintings by the teachers in the 
Assembly Hall well worthy of inspection. 

The book was declared unfit to be read by the teacher. 


Exercise II 


( Written) 


Reconstruct each of the following sentences so that the 


meaning ts clear: 


Pe 


He asked me to first of all tell him how the window was 
broken. 
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. [have only received this morning the news of the accident. 
. Herbert is as industrious at least as I am. 
. The workman followed the instructions that were given him 


carefully. 


. I have only been late once this year. 
. The boys saw that the girls at all events were as willing to 


play ball as themselves. 


. The doctor told his patient what he thought was wrong with 


him privately. 


. I found the book that I had lent you in my desk at school. 
. The machinist had the reputation of doing whatever he had 


promised to do efficiently. 

Father showed the big fish to my uncle that he had caught 
coming in on the train. 

I passed the Public Library coming down the street. 

The Board of Education also advertises the value of edu- 
cation in the street cars. 

The flowers in church are taken to those who are sick after 
the service. 

John is hoping in the near future that his father will buy him 
a bicycle. 

We stood at the crossing for ten minutes waiting for the train 
to pass without moving. 

She scarcely had walked a mile when she was overcome by 
the heat suddenly. 

The scouts tried to roll the log which they had cut up .the 
bank. 

He promised henceforth to most fully co-operate with his 
neighbour. 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


How can you show that the position of a word in a 
sentence is often more important than the grammatical 
form of the word? 

How does the order of the words in a sentence effect the 
clarity of the meaning of the sentence? 


3. 
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What evidence can you find in nature or in human nature 
that position often gives significant meaning to things 
and qualities? 

How can a change in the position of words change the 
emphasis in the meaning? 


. What have you learned from these exercises concerning 


the expression of thought and the use and abuse of the 
English language? 


REFRESHER 


Observing the rules of good speech, practise the oral 


reading of the following passages. Aim to secure clear 
articulation, the rhythm of meaning, and personal sincerity 


I. 


of tone. 
An Aristotle was but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but 
the rudiments of paradise. Dr. R. SoutH 
. Did ye not hear it? No. *Iwas but the wind. Byron 


. In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 


The Bible 


. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. The Bible 
. Great and marvellous are Thy works, Lord God Almighty. 


The Bible 


. I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 


kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness. St. PauL 


. And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; 


and to virtue knowledge; and to knowledge temperance; and 
to temperance patience; and to patience godliness; and to 
godliness brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness 
charity. St. PauL 


UNIT XXVI 
Loose AND PERIopIc 


Exercise | 
(Oral) 


A 


(a) When I strained my eyes to see through the twilight, I 


could just make out, on the road ahead of me, the form of 
a moose. 


(6) I could just make out the form of a moose on the road ahead 
of me when I strained my eyes to see through the twilight. 


1. Which of the foregoing versions of the same material do 
you prefer? Why? 

2. Which is periodic, and which is loose in structure? 

3. Which structure fits more snugly the meaning intended? 


B 


(a) Our excitement was intense when Bill Brown broke through 


the line, threw off two tacklers and ran thirty yards to score 
a touchdown. 


(b) When Bill Brown broke through the line, threw off two 


tacklers and ran thirty yards to score a touchdown, our 
excitement was intense. 


1. Which of these two sentences do you prefer? Why? 

2. Which is the periodic, and which the loose? 

3. How do you account for the fact that in one example the 
periodic form is preferable, and in the other the loose? 


6. LS) sag 
1. What are the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
periodic structure? 


g2 





2. 


3. 
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What are the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
loose structure? 


What factors have a bearing on the structure in which 
you choose to express a thought? 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


The following sentences are too loose in form and indis- 


tinct in meaning. Make them terse and emphatic by 
reconstructing ehenat in periodic form. 


1 
2. 


ce 


IO. 


HO 


I soon came to the surface, as I had on the life-belt. 

He looked very threatening, seen through the dim light. 
Helen and I led the way hanging on to each other, and 
calling to the others. 


. I then collapsed into a chair, from sheer relief. 
. There sat George, clad in his nightgown, right in the centre 


of the light, playing on the harpsichord. 


. He looked like a tramp, with his clothes torn and dirty, and 


his figure thin and bent. 


. Life-saving work should be given greater recognition, when it 


teaches such valuable knowledge. 


. I shall never forget his expression, and yet I saw the child 


for only a minute. 


. The motor went by at a furious rate, and spattered us with 


mud, and just missed Joan’s bicycle. 

We came to the cabin at last, after we had lost the way twice, 
and it was almost too dark to go any farther. 

He is only sixteen, and he is two inches shorter than I am, 
but he weighs a hundred and thirty pounds. 


. All the family were reading in the parlour one evening, and 


a shrill call for help came from the lake suddenly. 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


The following sentences are periodic in form, but are 
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strained in effect. Make them more natural and rhythmic 
by changing them to the loose structure. 


1. To the staff of the Newton Public Library, who so generously 
assisted us, our thanks are due. 

2. When I hear sweet music, I am never merry. 

3. While the teacher was questioning the class, and the difficulties 
were being taken up, the pupil paid to the visitor no attention. 

4. All the old clothes and old shoes, the broken toys and small 
furniture, the discarded books and magazines that they could 
collect in the neighbourhood, the boy scouts carried to their 
depot. 


Caution 

When composing do not say to yourself: Now I shall 
construct a periodic sentence; my reader must see that I can 
perform this trick. Say, rather: In all that I write I shall be 
natural and sincere . If a thought, as I turn it over and 
over in my mind before putting it on paper, becomes natu- 
rally periodic in form, I shall aim to make it the most 
compact and forceful periodic sentence that I can construct. 
If a thought takes shape in my mind as a loose sentence and 
seems to be best and most sincerely expressed in that form, 
I shall try to construct a loose sentence that is natural, 
smooth, and clear. 

Composing is a mental process, not a physical act. What 
you write reflects the honesty and the clarity with which 
you think your own thoughts. Unless you wish to be thought 
insincere and affected, use sentence forms and all other 
literary devices, not as ends in themselves, but as means to 
an end. 


Exercise IV 
(Oral) 


1. What values would you attach to the proper adaptation 
of sentence structure to thought and feeling in compo- 
sition? 
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2. What would be the effect of too many periodic or too 
many loose sentences in a passage of prose? 

3. Have you any idea who among the great writers of the 
past were the outstanding exponents of either style? 

4. What have you learned from these exercises that you can 
immediately put into practice in your own writing? 


REFRESHER 


With the aid of the dictionary, study carefully the pro- 
nunciation of the following words, and be prepared to speak 
them correctly in a sentence. (It will greatly aid the 
memory if you will write the words and indicate the syl- 
labification, sounds, and accents by diacritical marks.) 


(a) café, calisthenics, calm (palm, psalm, alms), Canaanite, 
caricature, cartel, casement, castle, catch, Cecil, cemetery, 
centrifugal, centripetal, chagrin 


(b) chamois, chaos, chasten, chastisement, Christianity, chris- 
ten, chronological, citadel, civil, clandestine, clothes, coffee, 
cocoa, cognizance 


(c) cognomen, Coleridge, colosseum, column, combatant, 
comely comparable, compatriot, comptroller, condolence, 
conduit, confidant, confiscate, confluent, congenial, con- 
tumely, covetous, creek, cruel, culinary. 


UNIT XXVII 
PLEASING VARIETY 


PLEASING variety is the aim of the best writers. They mingle 
short sentences with long ones, and loose sentences with 
periodic ones. When their thoughts take shape partly in 
loose and partly in periodic form their sentences are called 
mixed. When sharp contrasts occur to them, they fre- 
quently express their thoughts in the form of balanced 
sentences. 


Exercise [| 
(Oral) 


What words in the following sentences are set in contrast 
to one another? What effects are achieved by the structure? 


(a) Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 

(b) Deeds show what we are; words, what we should be. 

(c) Silence is deep as Eternity; speech is shallow as Time. 

(d) “I cannot do it” never accomplishes anything; “J will try” 
has wrought wonders. 

(e) Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready man; and 
writing an exact man. Francis Bacon 


Exercise II 


(Oral) 


In the following selections identify the different kinds 
of sentences, and justify the sentence structure used. What 
is gained by variety of sentence length and form in a para- 
grapht 
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A. 


It remained to choose a beast of burden. Now a horse is a 
fine lady among animals, flighty, timid, delicate in eating, of 
tender health; he is too valuable and too restive to be left alone, 
so that you are chained to your brute as to a fellow galley slave; 
a dangerous road puts him out of his wits; in short, he’s an 
uncertain and exacting ally, and adds thirty-fold to the troubles 
of the voyager. What I required was something cheap and small 
and hardy, and of a stolid and peaceful temper; and all these 
requisites pointed to a donkey. 

Rosert Louts STEVENSON 
From Travels With a Donkey 


B. 


Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I 
am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing. Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not hei own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. Charity never faileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 
For we know in part, and we prophesy in part; but when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away. When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child: but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things. For now we see through a glass, darkly; 
but then face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I know 
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even as also I am known. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these is charity. 

I CorINTHIANS 13 
From The Bible 


<. 


As to the wealth which the Colonies have drawn from the 
sea by their fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened at 
your bar. You surely thought these acquisitions of value, for 
they seemed even to excite your envy; and yet the spirit by 
which that enterprising employment has been exercised ought 
rather, in my opinion, to have raised your esteem and admira- 
tion. And pray, Sir, what in the world is equal to it? Pass by 
the other parts, and look at the manner in which the people of 
New England have of late carried on the whale fishery. Whilst 
we follow them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold 
them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson Bay 
and Davis Straits, whilst we are looking for them beneath the 
Arctic Circle, we hear that they have pierced into the opposite 
region of Polar cold, that they are at the Antipodes, and engaged 
under the frozen Serpent of the South. Falkland Island, which 
seemed too remote and romantic an object for the grasp of 
national ambition, is but a stage and resting-place in the progress 
of their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more 
discouraging to them than the accumulated winter of both the 
poles. We know that whilst some of them draw the line and 
strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude 
and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No 
sea but what is vexed by their fisheries; no climate that is not 
witness to their toils! Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor 
the activities of France, nor the dextrous and firm sagacity of 
English enterprise, ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy 
industry to the extent to which it has been pushed by this recent 
people—a people who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and 
not yet hardened into the bone of manhood. When I contem- 
plate these things; when I know that the Colonies in general owe 
little or nothing to any care of ours, and that they are not 
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squeezed into this happy form by the constraints of watchful 
and suspicious government, but that, through a wise and salutary 
neglect, a generous nature has been suffered to take her own way 
to perfection; when I reflect upon these effects, when I see how 
profitable they have been to us, I feel all the pride of power sink, 
and all presumption in the wisdom of human contrivances melt 
and die away within me. My rigour relents. I pardon something 
to the spirit of liberty. 

Epmunp BurkeE 
From On Conciliation with the Colonies 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


Combine each of the following groups of ideas into one 
well-constructed sentence. First select the main idea in the 
group of short sentences. Around this idea or with this 
perspective build a loose or periodic sentence. Then be 
ready to justify the sentence form you have adopted. 


Example: 

The book was lost. The room was searched by the whole 
family. John had borrowed the book from the library. 
Mother found it in the big armchair. It was lying beneath 
the morning paper. 


The main idea in this group is: Mother found the book. 
By submerging the other ideas, we can focus attention upon 
the main idea. The result is a single, clear loose sentence. 


After the whole family had searched everywhere for John’s 
library book, Mother found it lying under the morning 
paper in the big armchair. 


1. A farmer crossed a meadow one day. He heard a queer 
growling sound. He approached the spot whence the sound 
came. He saw two weasels contending over a mouse. 

2. A dead tree-trunk stood in the clearing. There was a neat 
round hole in its side, about ten feet from the ground. I 
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climbed up. I peered into the opening. I saw the wide red 
throats of six fledglings. I heard the whir of wings behind 
my head. 


. It was an autumn day. I stood on a high hill. The harvest 


fields lay far beneath me. There a hound could be seen running 
a fox. 


. The cabin is made of logs. It is screened from the lake by 


hemlocks and underbrush. It is a secluded spot. The cabin 
is stained green. 


. We ate our lunch beneath an old pine tree. Then Bob put 


out the fire. Bill packed the kits in the canoes. Jack and I 
picked wild raspberries. 


. We reached the market-place soon after sunrise. We unpacked 


our fruits and vegetables. We piled them on tables. We made 
a display that would draw the purse-strings of any housewife. 


. Frisk always barks at strangers. Frisk is our Irish terrier. 


Frisk’s chief diet is shoes. He chews hats and gloves, too. 
He sometimes snaps at. us. 


. Tears arise from weakness; they are powerful advocates; they 


instantly disarm; the afflicted sometimes wish to hide tears; 
such tears particularly are effective. 


Exercise IV 
(Oral) 


Improve the structure and rhythm of the following 


balanced sentences by making the parts of one clause 
parallel with those of the other. 


I. 
2. 


In the morning it snowed, and it rained in the evening. 
Worth makes the man; the fellow is made by the want of 
worth. 


. The girls will bring cakes, and sandwiches will be brought by 


the boys. 


. The wicked flee when no man pursueth: but bold as a lion 


are the righteous. 


. A soft answer turneth away wrath; but anger is stirred up by 


grievous words. 
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. The tongue of the wise useth knowledge aright: but foolish- 


ness is poured out of the mouth of fools. 


. Many people make New Year’s resolutions, but they are only 


kept by a few. 


. The Puritans hated bear-baiting—not because it gave pain to 


the bear, but because the spectators enjoyed it. 


REFRESHER 


Copy each of the following lines, mark its metrical 


structure, and name the metre of the line: 


An & WwW bd 


ble neks ittdo esl aie dee tele Mon-é 
Example: The curfew tolls the knell of parting day 
iambic pentametre 


Ye banks and braes, and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery; 

Green be your woods and fair your flowers, 
Your waters ever drumlie. 


. How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood. 

. And the lamp of his love is thy guide through the gloom. 

. All hail to the chief who in triumph advances. 

. We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him. 

. And the bees keep their tiresome whine round the resinous 


firs on the hill. 


. Once upon a midnight dreary, as I pondered, weak and weary. 


John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown 


. The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year. 
IO. 


To be, or not to be, that is the question. 


UNIT XXVIII 
AMBITIONS PAST AND PRESENT 


WHo HAS NOT at some time wished to be a policeman, a fire- 
man, a street car conductor, an elevator attendant, a truck 
driver, a bandsman, an attendant in a candy store or an 
ice-cream parlour, a dancer, a cowboy, an Indian chief, a 
deep-sea pirate, a big-game hunter, or a circus clown? 

If you can remember an ambition of your childhood, 
write an account of it in about ten sentences. The follow- 
ing questions may help you to concentrate on your subject. 


1. When, where, and how did you form this ambition? 

2. How did others help or hinder you in the realization of 
your ambition? 

3. What influence did your ambition have on your interests 
and play? 

4. What humorous or serious incidents were connected with 
it? 

5. What is your opinion today of the worth and practica- 
bility of your early ambition? 


If you cannot remember clearly an early ambition, write 
a short account of your present ambition. Do you wish to 
be a railway engineer, a telephone lineman, a school teacher, 
a machinist, a moving picture operator, a captain of a ship, 
an actress, a nurse, a nurse, a private secretary, a writer, a 
radio announcer, a scout- or a guide-leader, an automobile 
salesman, or an aviator? 

Before you begin to write, concentrate on the following 
questions, but do not use this list as a plan for your essay. 
Make your own plan. 
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. Under what circumstances did you form this ambition? 

. Why do you believe it is a worthy ambition? 

. How do others react to it? 

. What pleasure do you derive from it? 

. What plans are you making to realize fully your am- 
bition? 


= Ca) 


(d) 


REFRESHER 


Prepare to spell the following words correctly at the 
teacher’s dictation. 


Show that you understand the correct meaning and 
pronunciation of each word by using it in an oral 
sentence. 


accuracy, census, courtesy, directory, egotism, financier, 
fraudulent, indelible, indolence, inference, martyr, 
perseverance, proficiency, rudiment, routine, simul- 
taneous. 


In how many ways do the words in the following pairs 


differ from each other? 


(a) ark and arc, (b) loan and lone, (c)peel and peal, (d) pier 
and peer, (e) pour and pore, (f) seed and cede, (g) stile and 
style, (4) tear and tier. 


3. With the aid of the dictionary identify the root of each 
of the following words, and show how the words in each 
pair express opposite meanings. 


(a) advantageous, injurious; (b) delicious, nauseous; 
(c) enormous, diminutive; (d) ludicrous, pathetic. 


UNIT XXIX 
Drawinc Pictures oF IDEAS 


Exercise I 


(Oral) 


After studying the cartoon on the opposite page, prepare 


to discuss the following questions: 


I. 


What is the idea or argument that the cartoonist is 
trying to express? 


2. How does he try to express it? To what is he appealing? 


WwW 


IO. 


II. 


I2. 


. May cartoons be dangerous—how, when, why? 
. What is the shape and general appearance of the horse 


supposed to suggest? 

Why did he choose a horse rather than some other 
creature, real or imaginary, to represent this idea? 
What is achieved by the arrangement of the lettering 
on the horse? 


. What meaning is being expressed in turn by means of 


the horse’s teeth, nostrils, eyes, ears, neck, legs, and tail? 


. Who is the man in the picture? What has been the 


subject of his conversation with the woman? How do 
you know? 
What is the man’s mood, attitude, and apparent inten- 
tion? How are these expressed? 
What is the point of view represented by the woman? 
How is it expressed? 
How is the argument of the man and the woman 
summed up in their words? 
In how many ways does the Wanted notice point up the 
meaning of the other details in the cartoon? What 
evidence can you find of unity, coherence, and emphasis 
of impression? 
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Reprinted by permission of The Telegram, 
Toronto, and NEA Service, Inc. 


13. What does the title add to your understanding of the 
meaning intended? 

14. In how many ways has size, shading, and proportion 
contributed to the clarity and effectiveness of the ex- 
pression? 
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Ts 


16. 


ihe 


18. 


What is the dictionary meaning of each of the follow- 
ing words? cartoon, caricature, irony, propaganda, 
exaggeration. What evidence of these meanings can 
you find in this picture? 

Why do you consider this either a successful or an 
unsuccessful cartoon? 

What can a writer learn from a cartoonist regarding the 
following features of good composition? planning, unity, 
clarity, emphasis, contrast, suggestiveness, brevity, 
terseness. 

What features of the cartoonist’s art should a writer 
rigorously reject in his own prose? 


Exercise I] 
( Written) 


Express the meaning of this cartoon in a paragraph that 
is marked by unity, coherence, and emphasis. In how 
manv ways does your paragraph differ from the cartoon? 


. In a paragraph set forth in contrast the merits and the 


limitations of drawing and writing as effective means of 
communication. 

Write the dialogue that you imagine took place between 
Mr. World and Miss Civilization. 

In a paragraph write an appreciation or a criticism of 
this cartoon. 

Make a plan for a short essay or speech suggested by one 
of the following questions: 

(a) Why are cartoons popular? 

(b) Can propaganda be justified? 

(c) Is prose losing its appeal? 

(d) What must a cartoonist know? 

(e) Is there a border line between art and propaganda? 
Can you draw a sketch for a cartoon in which you set 
forth some basic ideas in contemporary thought? 


UNIT XXX 
SELECTING DETAILS 


IN DESCRIPTION a writer reveals his temperament, his powers 
of observation, and the extent of his vocabulary. Descrip- 
tions of a new bridge will vary with the points of view of 
each of the following writers: a contractor, a member of 
the county council, a taxpayer, an artist, ind a man out of 
work. Similarly, a description of a person or an object will 
be coloured by the mood in which the writer may be at the 
time of writing. A boy’s description of a snowstorm on 
New Year’s Day may depend on whether he received at 
Christmas a pair of skis or a pair of skates. His description 
of an irate parent, a snarling dog, a pair of new shoes, an 
aeroplane, or a blizzard may reveal his past experiences and 
his present hopes. His point of view is determined partly 
by his mood or temperament. 

Furthermore, a writer’s point of view in description is 
determined partly by his powers of observation. He aims 
to make things and people appear real and alive to his 
reader. In describing an object he selects the specific facts, 
the realistic and significant details that will make the reader 
see and feel as he felt. In describing a person he takes care 
to mention those features or details that distinguish this 
person from all others, so that the reader will see him as an 
individual, and feel that he has shaken hands with a new 
acquaintance. A keen observer will see a person’s typical, 
characteristic actions. These convincing details, that 
awaken acute physical sensations in the reader, give depth 
and reality to writing. The selecting of details is really the 
selecting of the exact words that name or describe the 
details. Both a writer’s temperament and his power of 
observation can be revealed only by his use of carefully 
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selected words—nouns, verbs, and adjectives—that will stab 
their way into a reader’s consciousness. Good: writing is 
never thin or vague. It bristles with concrete details and 
vivid images, because the writer has a wide range of 
vocabulary from which to choose exact words to fit his ideas. 


Exercise | 


(Oral) 


1. After reading carefully the following passage select: 
(a) the concrete details that show the extent of the 
kitten’s curiosity, 
(b) the vivid words that describe the habits of the 
kitten, 
(c) the fioures of EP SF: and comment on their appro- 
priateness. 
2. How would you einen in meaning between: tenta- 
tively and timorously; stealthily and cautiously; shadow 
and apparition; and investigate and study? 


The Kitten 

A kitten alone among the animals enjoys the use of its eyes 
to the full. ‘Take it into the garden, and it starts with excitement 
at the shadow of a cabbage-butterfly passing over the grass. 
The rose-leaf stirring in the wind after the rain draws it like a’ 
magnet, and it approaches it stealthily, its eyes a-glitter with 
interest, and touches it tentatively with its paw, as though 
everything that moved must be investigated. It creeps among 
the godetias flattened by the rain, and, as each plant with the 
removal of its foot jumps upwards and swings like a pendulum, 
the kitten stays to look and wonder and perhaps to box timorously 
the vacillating flower. It cannot move a step in the garden 
without seeing something else moving—a privet-leaf, a blade of 
erass, a bird on the railings. If it settles down to sleep on the 
flagged path, an ant appears out of a crack and hurries earnestly 
on its errand, and the kitten sits up, with its ears forward and its 
head cocked sideways, studying the moving apparition, approach- 
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ing it with a careful paw, backing from the ant as it returns as 
from an incoming tide, following the ant cautiously till it has 
reached the crack and putting its foot swiftly on the crack as the 
ant disappears, raising its foot hurriedly from the crack as the 
ant re-emerges, and never taking its eyes off the insect till it sees 
its mother’s tail moving and stalks this as a still better plaything. 

Rosert Lynp 


From The Green Man 
Methuen and Co. Ltd. 


Exercise II 
(Oral) 


What are the merits of the following descriptive pas- 
sages? 


Clouds coursed over the sky in great masses: the full moon 
battled the other way, and lit up the snow with gleams of 
flying silver; the town came down the hill in a cascade of brown 
gables, bestridden by smooth white roofs, and spangled here and 
there with lighted windows. 

R. L. STEVENSON 


I remember him as if it were yesterday, as he came plodding 
to the inn door, his sea-chest following behind him in a hand- 
barrow; a tall, strong, heavy, nut-brown man; his tarry pigtail 
falling over the shoulders of his faded blue coat; his hands rugged 
and scarred, with black, broken nails; and the sabre-cut across 
one cheek, a dirty, livid white. 

R. L. STEVENSON 
From Treasure Island 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


What are the faults of the following descriptive passage? 
Show that the writer’s vision was dimmed by sentiment. 
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The teasing little leaves of the maple trees playfully attempt- 
ing to retard the whirling path of the angry wind, contrast 
greatly with the exiguous pine needles which endeavour to attach 
themselves more securely to their mother the pine trees. 

The branches of the chestnut trees, laden with treasures of 
pearls, reflect the sunlight in all directions, like the setting of the 
noon-day sun. 


Pupil’s Theme 


Exercise IV 
(Oral) 


Distinguish in meaning between the words in the follow- 
ing pairs by using each in a sentence: scufile, tussle; chew, 
munch; chink, slit; clink, jingle; nudge, poke; squirm, 
wriggle; Oe squawk; “clenern clutch; glitter, glisten; 
whine, whimper; chatter, prattle; aout shriek. 


EXxercIsE V 
( Written) 


For each of the following general words give three 
specific words. 


Example: cry (general); weep, sob, wail (specific). 
Verbs: break, look, fight, laugh, shine, sing, walk, worry, run. 
Nouns: book, flower, dessert, work, conveyance, domestic animal, 
noise, silence. 
Adjectives: modest, venturous, stingy, awkard, lively, poor, pros- 
perous, indolent, headstrong. 


Exercise VI 
( Written) 


Remembering that sense impressions are best conveyed 
by giving concrete details, find three exact words and make 
two vivid phrases that you would use in describing any six 
of the following: 





a 
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an attic at night a poor little rich girl 

a marsh in late spring a stuffy moving-picture theatre 
an angry man an old Ford car climbing a hill 
a wind (or dust) storm a flower garden after a rain 

a quiet evening in the country a physician examining a patient 
the “midway” at a fair an ice-jam on the river 

a barnyard at milking time in a stable at night 


a barber shop on Saturday night 


REFRESHER 


1. How are the meaning and the intonation of each of the 
following sentences altered when the stress is changed? 


I believe this is the answer. 
I believe this is the answer. 
I believe this 1s the answer. 
I believe this is the answer. 
I believe this zs the answer. 
I believe this is the answer. 
I believe this is the answer. 
I believe this is the answer? 


2. Change the meaning of each of the following sentences in 
as many ways as possible by altering the stress and tone. 


(a) Brutus was Caesar’s angel. 

(b) Where are you going? 

(c) I do not know where he is. 

(d) She should receive the award. 

(e) This is the oldest house in the neighbourhood. 
(f) Did you hear what she said? 
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PERSONS 


IN DESCRIBING a person or an animal, a writer usually gives 
the reader a general impression first. Then he describes the 
characteristic features of the head, and works outward to 
include those of the body and the background. Sometimes 
he reverses the order and begins with the background or the 
body and ends with the head or a gesture, depending on the 
characteristic that dominates the appearance of the 
creature. Stating where a person is, what he is doing, why 
or how he 1s doing it, what his facial expression or typical 
gesture is, what he may say or what others may say about 
him, and what typical objects, sounds, or smells belong to 
his environment, assists the reader in getting a clear mental 
picture of the individual. A man, for example, may be seen 
in greasy overalls, moving slowly and thoughtfully among 
great machines that pound, bang, and clang incessantly 
and throw off an odour of ink and oil. 


Exercise | 
(Oral) 


1. What is the dominant impression in each of the following 
portraits? 

2. Select from each paragraph significant details that con- 
tribute to this impression. 

3. Show that these details follow one another in a logical 
order. 

4. How many of the devices mentioned above did each 
writer use? 

5. Select exact and vivid nouns; precise and descriptive 
adjectives—the picture words; and specific and expres- 
sive verbs—the moving-picture words. 
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A. 

When she returned a moment later, the suspended gas light 
revealed her as a tall, dark young woman, probably of his own 
age. She wore a black skirt covered by a print apron, a black 
blouse, high at the neck, with a white frill and jabot, and the low- 
heeled leather slippers which Jonathan had heard dragging over 
the hall floor. Her body was big ahd powerful—he could see, at 
a glance, that she could have easily carried his bag if he had let 
her—yet, for all its apparent strength, not without grace. Her 
face, indeed, had a certain solemn beauty: black hair, not dead, 
but with the life of copper in it, was swept back, like a Spaniard’s, 
on either side of an ivory parting; beneath it he saw a brow 
made serious by two horizontal furrows; black eye-brows, too 
heavy for beauty, whose straightness gave the dark eyes beneath 
them a look of slightly puzzled determination, as though their 
owner were used to fighting against odds; a straight, well-chiselled 
nose; lips, full and possibly sulky, modified by the firmness of a, 
mouth that was larger than it might have been and seemed 
redder for the healthy pallor of her face. 

Francis Brett YounG 
From My Brother Jonathan 


Wm. Heinemann Ltd. 


B. Inigo Jollifant 

He is a thin loose-limbed youth, a trifle above medium height. 
His face does not suggest the successful preparatory-school master. 
It seems rather too fantastic. A long lock of hair falls perpetually 
across his right eye-brow; his nose itself is long, wandering and 
whimsical, and his grey eyes are set unusually wide apart and 
have in them a curious gleam. He wears a blue pullover, no coat, 
a generous bow-tie, and baggy and rather discoloured flannel 
trousers. He is smoking a ridiculously long cherry-wood pipe. 
There is about him the air of one who is ready to fail gloriously 
at almost anything. We realise at once that his History, French, 
English Literature, his cricket and football, are dashing but 
sketchy. At this moment he is ostensibly engaged in writing an 
elaborate essay—in a manner of the early Stevenson—entitled 
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The Last Knapsack, an essay that he began many weeks ago in 
the middle of the long vacation. His right hand grasps a fountain 
pen and there is a writing-block on his knees, but never a word 
does he set down. He blows out clouds of smoke keeps his feet 
on the window-sill, and balances his chair at a still more alarming 
angle. 

J. B. PrrEsTLEy 
From The Good Companions 


Harper and Bros. 


C. 

Who is that short, sturdy, plainly dressed man who stands 
with legs a little apart and hands behind his back, looking up 
with keen gray eyes into the face of each speaker? His cap is 
in his hands, so you can see the bullet head of crisp brown hair 
and the wrinkled forehead, as well as the high cheek-bones, the 
short, square face, the broad temples, the thick lips which are yet 
as firm as granite. A coarse plebeian stamp of man; yet the 
whole figure and attitude are that of boundless determination, 
self-possession, energy; and when at last he speaks a few blunt 
words, all eyes are turned respectfully upon him—for his name is 
Francis Drake. 


CuHarRLEs KINGSLEY 


D 


It is very possible that at some earlier period of his career 
Mr. Weller’s profile might have presented a bold and determined 
outline. His face, however, had expanded under the influence of 
good living and a disposition remarkable for resignation; and its 
bold fleshy curves had so far extended beyond the limits originally 
assigned them, that unless you took a full view of his countenance 
in front, it was difficult to distinguish more than the extreme tip 
of a very rubicund nose. His chin, from the same cause, had 
acquired the grave and imposing form which is generally de- 
scribed by prefixing the word double to that expressive feature; 
and his complexion exhibited that peculiarly mottled combination 
of colours which is only to be seen in gentlemen of his profession, 
and in underdone roast beef. Round his neck he wore a crimson 
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travelling shawl, which merged into his chin by such impercept- 
ible gradations, that it was difficult to distinguish the folds of 
the one from the folds of the other. Over this, he mounted a 
long waistcoat of a broad pink-striped pattern, and over that 
again, a wide-skirted green coat, ornamented with large brass 
buttons, whereof the two which garnished the waist were so far 
apart, that no man had ever beheld them both at the same time. 
His hair, which was short, sleek, and black, was just visible 
beneath the capacious brim of a low-crowned brown hat. His 
legs were encased in knee-cord breeches, and painted top-boots; 
and a copper watch chain, terminating in one seal, and a key of 
the same material, dangled loosely from his capacious waistband. 

Cuar.Les DicKENS 
From Pickwick Papers - 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


In a paragraph write a description of one of the follow- 
ing, making use of those devices which you have discovered 
in this lesson, and which are appropriate for the treatment 
of your subject. Decide, first, what is to be the dominating 
impression of the portrait. A description of a boy going 
fishing might give the reader an impression of eager antici- 
pation. A description of a child crossing a crowded 
thoroughfare might give the reader an impression of rash- 
ness. 


. A boy scout tending a camp-fire at night 

. A cheer leader or a rugby coach 

. Acalf drinking from a pail 

A man with a lantern on a dark, rainy night 

. A dog that has just been scolded 

. A horse in a blizzard 

A machinist at work 

. Acorner grocery, newsboy, or peanut vendor 

. A clergyman, doctor, scoutmaster, or camp counsellor in a 
characteristic activity and environment 
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UNIT XXXII 
CHARACTERIZING IDEAS 
SELECTING IMAGES 


Exercise [| 


(Oral) 


What argument is presented in the cartoon on the 
opposite page, entitled Unequal Contest? 
ow many separate ideas are expressed? 


. What does each unnamed animal represent? How? 
. How is caricature used? 


. What evidence can you find of contrast, satire, ridicule, 


humour, subtlety in this cartoon? 
Is the cartoonist for or against anything or anyone? 
What mood is he trying to develop in the reader? 


. What proof can you find that the problem has been 


oversimplified in order to emphasize an opinion? 


. Is the cartoon in any respects misleading? 


Why do you like or dislike this cartoon? 


. What have you learned from the study of this cartoon 


regarding the choosing and use of images to express 
ideas distinctly? 

If the content of this cartoon were presented in para- 
graph form, what material would occupy the major 
portion of the paragraph? How would you expect the 
paragraph to conclude? 


Exercise II] 


(Oral) 


What images or symbols are commonly used to represent 
peace, war, Great Britain, U.S.A., Canada, Russia, 
Mexico? 
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Courtesy of the artist, Jack Boothe, and 
The Globe and Mail, Toronto 


UneQuaL ConTEST 
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2. What would you choose or invent to represent the fol- 
lowing ideas: education, astronomy, capitalism, com- 
munism, freedom, democracy, greed, wealth? Can you 
draw any of them? 

3. What image is suggested by each of the following, 1. 
what picture do you see? (a) as sly as a fox, (b) as 
smart as a cricket, (c) as light as a feather, (d) as strong 
as a horse, (é@) as aaa as an Ox, (f)-as sharp as a knife, 
(g) as bright as a dollar, (2) as placid as a mill-pond. 

4. Name six different images or symbols used by Bunyan in 
Pigrim’s Progress to make his meaning unmistakably 
clear and emphatic. 

5. For what different purposes may newspapers use car- 
toons? 

6. If you were a person in public life, which would you fear 
most—a journalist or a cartoonist? Why? 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


1. By means of contrasting images, symbols, or similes, set 
forth in paragraph form your views on the comparative 
merits of the comic strip and the cartoon. 

2. “Sonny reads the comics while father reads the news.” 
Write a paragraph on this topic in such a way that the 
reader will see clearly, and without being told, except by 
attitude, gesture, and behaviour, just what sonny and 
father are doing. 

3. Describe your favourite serial cartoon or comic strip and 
explain the reasons for its appeal. 

4. Write an appreciation of the cartoon Buried Pleasure in 
which you evaluate its skill and sources of appeal. 

5. Can you draw a sketch for a humorous cartoon? 
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UNIT XXXIII 
PLACES 


IN DESCRIBING a scene a writer reveals his physical point of 
view by the order in which he presents the details. His line 
of vision may run from foreground to background, or from 
left to right, or in an order that is the reverse of either of 
these. Again, the lines of his vision may be focused on 
prominent details in the foreground, and radiate outward; 
or he may choose not to describe the scene, but merely to 
mention all the details that contribute to the single, 
dominant impression that the scene makes upon him. But 
no matter what method he uses, the details should follow 
one another in a natural order and the position from which 
he views the scene should remain fixed, unless he advises the 
reader of a change. All the details should appear to the 
reader to belong to a unit. 


Exercise [| 


(Oral) 


1. What is the dominant impression in each of the following 
passages? 

2. Show that each passage is a structural unit. 

3. Collect the details that reveal the writer’s physical point 
of view. 

4. Collect the details that reveal the writer’s mental point 
of view. 

5. In each passage select nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
phrases that are particularly vivid, and, that help to give 
the reader a clear impression of the scene. 


A. 
Everything conspired to produce kind and happy feelings in 
this stronghold of old-fashioned hospitality. The window of my 
I20 
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chamber looked out upon what in summer would have been a 
beautiful landscape. There was a sloping lawn, a fine stream 
winding at the foot of it, and a tract of park beyond, with clumps 
of trees and herds of deer. At a distance was a neat hamlet with 
the smoke from the cottage chimneys hanging over it, and a 
church with its dark spire in strong relief against the clear cold 
sky. The house was surrounded with evergreens, according to 
the English custom, which would have given almost an appear- 
ance of summer; but the morning was extremely frosty; the light 
vapour of the preceding evening had been precipitated by the 
cold, and covered all the trees and every blade of grass with its 
fine crystallizations. The rays of a bright morning sun had a 
dazzling effect among the glittering foliage. A robin, perched 
upon the top of a mountain-ash that hung its clusters of red 
berries just before my window, was basking himself in the sun- 
shine and piping a few querulous notes, and a peacock was 
displaying all the glories of his train and strutting with the pride 
and gravity of a Spanish grandee on the terrace walk below. 


From The Sketch-Book WASHING? ON, TevING 


B. Threshing 

Boo-00-00-00m, boo-woo-wo0-0om-oom-ow-owm, yarr-yarr! 
The whirling cylinder boomed, roared and snarled as it rose in 
speed. At last, when its tone became a rattling yell, David 
nodded to the pitchers, rasped his hands together, the sheaves 
began to fall from the stack, the band-cutter, knife in hand, 
slashed the bands in twain, and the feeder, with easy majestic 
motion, gathered them under his arm, rolled them out into an 
even belt of entering wheat, on which the cylinder tore with its 
frightful ferocious snarl. 

Will was very happy in his quiet way. He enjoyed the smooth 
roll of his great muscles, the sense of power he felt in his hands 
as he lifted, turned, and swung the heavy sheaves two by two 
down upon the table, where the band-cutter madly slashed away. 
His frame, sturdy rather than tall, was nevertheless lithe, and he 
made a fine figure to look at, so Agnes thought, as she came out 
a moment and bowed and smiled to both the young men. 
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This scene, one of the jolliest and most sociable of the Western 
farm, had a charm quite aside from human companionship. The 
beautiful yellow straw entering the cylinder; the clear yellow- 
brown wheat pulsing out at the side; the broken straw, chaff, and 
dust puffing out on the great stacker; the cheery whistling and 
calling of the driver; the keen, crisp air, and the bright sun some- 
how weirdly suggestive of the passage of time. 


From Main Travelled Roads HAMLIN GARLAND 
Harper and Bros. 
C. Ploughing 


It was the last of autumn and first day of winter coming 
together. All day long the ploughmen on their prairie farms had 
moved to and fro on the wide level field through the falling snow, 
which melted as it fell, wetting them to the skin—all day, not- 
withstanding the frequent squalls of snow, the dripping, desolate 
clouds, and the muck of the furrows, black and tenacious as tar. 

Under their dripping harness the horses swung to and fro 
silently, with that marvellous uncomplaining patience which 
marks the horse. All day the wild geese, honking wildly, as they 
sprawled sidewise down the wind, seemed to be fleeing from an 
enemy behind, and with the neck out-thrust and wings extended, 
sailed down the wind, soon lost to sight. 

Yet the ploughman behind his plough, though the snow lay on 
his ragged great-coat, and the cold clinging mud rose on his heavy 
boots, fettering him like gyves, whistled in the very beard of the 
gale. As day passed, the snow, ceasing to melt, lay along the 
ploughed land and lodged in the depth of the stubble, till on each 
slow round the last furrow stood out black and shining as jet 
between the ploughed land and the gray stubble. 

When night began to fall, and the geese, flying low, began to 
alight invisibly in the near corn-field, Stephen Council was still at 
work “finishing a land”. He rode on his sulky-plough when 
going with the wind, but walked when facing it. Sitting bent and 
cold but cheery under his slouch hat, he talked encouragingly to 
his four-in-hand. HAMLIN GaRLAND 
From Main Travelled Roads 


Harper and Bros. 
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Exercise II 
( Written) 


Selecting the characteristic details that contribute to 
the dominant impression which is named after each title, 
write a short description on one of the following subjects. 
Do not over-describe. Give an impression of restraint 
rather than one of over-statement. Use exact, specific verbs 
and adjectives instead of loose-fitting ones. If you use too 
many adjectives the effect will be flamboyant. If you use 
adjectives that are too vague—wonderful, splendid, marvel- 
lous, ghastly, or gorgeous—you will give the impression of 
gross exaggeration. ‘Iry to appeal directly to the reader’s 
senses—his sense of shape, of colour, of sound, and of 
smell. Avoid using in your essay the name of the i impres- 
sion that you are trying to give your reader. Give him the 
details, and let him have the pleasure of discovering the 
impression himself. 


. The school yard at four o’clock (activity). 

. A construction camp at noon (rest). 

. Ariver at night (stillness). 

A railway station (suspense). 

In the wake of the wind (desolation). 

. After the rain (freshness and brightness). 

. A county fair (excitement). 

. A frog pond (stagnation). 

A crowded thoroughfare (congestion and commotion). 
. On a ship in a storm (fear). 
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UNIT XXXIV 
REVEALING DETAILS 


Exercise [| 
(Oral) 


. What impression does the picture opposite page 84 
make on you? Does it attract or repel you? Why would 
you like or dislike to be in it? 
. What is each person in the picture doing? Who are 
visitors to this camp? How do you know they are 
visitors? Who is enjoying this experience most? Who 
is smiling? Why? Is this camp far from town? 
. How do you account for the odd shape of the building? 
Why is there an opening at the top of the wall? What 
evidence can you find that people and animals may be 
quartered in the building? How many pails can you 
see? 
. How many different kinds of trees can you identify? 
What proof can you give for your selection? How is a 
tree “tapped”? How is the sap gathered? How is the 
syrup made? How is maple sugar made? 
. What time of year is it? How many reasons can you 
give to support your opinion? Is the weather very cold, 
or frosty and sharp, or mild? What details help you to 
prove your answer? 
. How recent is this fall of snow? How do you know? Is 
the snow heavy and wet, or dry and fluffy? How do 
you know? 
. From what direction is the sunlight coming? How do 
you know? How can you estimate the time of day? 
Is the driver on the sleigh inward or outward bound? 
How many reasons can you find to support your answer? 
Is it windy, or still? 
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Is this camp situated in flat or rolling terrain? Is it an 
old or new camp? Does it indicate a profitable or un- 
profitable enterprise? Is there anything here to show 
that it is typically Canadian? 

. Who is most interested in the camera? Who is least 
interested in it? How can you tell that these people 
are enjoying themselves? What would you like most 
to do if you could spend a day in this camp? 

How would you describe in turn the taste of maple sap, 
syrup, and sugar? What features give human interest 
to this picture? What details arouse your curiosity? 
What further would you like to know concerning it? 
Is there anything here to awaken the imagination? 


Exercise II 
( Written): 


Write a paragraph in which you develop the theme sug- 


gested by one of the following topic sentences. 


AYP 


T shall never forget the day I spent in the sugar bush. 
“You drive,” said George, “and I’ll gather the pails.” 
Boiling down the sap is a long and arduous process. 


. Just before nightfall a blizzard struck the camp. 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


. What have you learned from the study of this picture? 
. What in particular was the photographer trying to catch 


with his camera? 


. How many points of interest are there in the picture? 
. If this picture may be said to have “atmosphere,” what 


is its quality? 


. What proof can you find of the photographer’s artistic 


sense? . 
How can you use what you have learned from this study 
to improve your written compositions? 


UNIT XXXV 
Tue RHETORIC OF THE PARAGRAPH 
SENTENCE SEQUENCE 


A Group of sentences related to each other and to the 
central idea is called a paragraph. The central idea in a 
paragraph is usually stated in the first sentence. From the 
topic sentence the thought moves smoothly forward to its 
climax. 


Exercise | 
(For study and discussion) 


Examine each of the following paragraphs under these 
headings: 

1. Select the topic sentence. 

2. Show that each sentence is related to the topic statement, 

and aids in its development. 

3. By what words, phrases, or ideas is each sentence (or 
clause, in a very long sentence) linked with the one that 
precedes it and with the one that follows? Is the sequence 
maintained by actual words or by the arrangement of 
ideas? 

. Show to what extent the sentence structure is varied. 

. Show that each paragraph is a logical unit. 

. After you have mastered the thought and its develop- 
ment, read the paragraph aloud to the class, who will 
listen with books closed. 


OW 


A. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labour. It could not be from 
the want of assiduity or perseverance; for he would sit on a wet 
rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar’s lance, and fish 
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all day without a murmur, even though he should not be 
encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry a fowling-piece on 
his shoulder for hours together, trudging through woods and 
swamps, and up hill and down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or 
wild pigeons. He would never refuse to assist a neighbour, even 
in the roughest toil, and was a foremost man at all country frolics 
for husking Indian corn or building stone fences. The women of 
the village, too, used to employ him to run their errands, and to 
do such little odd jobs as their less obliging husbands would not 
do for them;—in a word, Rip was ready to attend to anybody’s 
business but his own; but as to doing family duty, and keeping 
his farm in order, he found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his farm; it 
was the most pestilent little piece of ground in the whole country; 
everything about it went wrong, and would go wrong in spite of 
him. His fences were continually falling to pieces; his cow would 
either go astray, or get among the cabbages; weeds were sure to 
grow quicker in his fields than anywhere else; the rain always 
made a point of setting in just as he had some out-door work to 
do; so that though his patrimonial estate had dwindled away 
under his management, acre by acre, until there was little more 
left than a mere patch of Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was the 
worst-conditioned farm in the neighbourhood. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
From The Sketch-Book 


B. The Cove 

The Cove was hidden by black rocks, piled together, seeming, 
through the mist, to be animals herded together to guard its 
sanctity. Under the rocks the Cove lay, curved like a small 
golden saucer, the sea forming here a thin glassy lake, protected 
by a further range of rocks that extended as though placed there 
by human agency, across the mouth of the tiny circle. The water 
within the rocks was utterly clear, the sea-weed, red-gold and 
green, covering the inside of the cup; when the waves broke 
beyond the barrier they were echoed here by a faint ripple that 
trembled, in green shadows, like a happy sigh across the surface, 
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and, with this ripple, came the echo of the dull boom that the 
surging tide was making in the distant caves: this echo was a 
giant’s chuckle, sinister, malevolent, but filtered. When the tide 
was coming in, the ripples, running in faint lines from side to side, 
covered the shining surface of the rocks and stones with layers of 
water, thin and fine like silk, now purple, now golden, now white 
and grey. 

Hucu WALPOLE 
From The Green Mirror 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London 


C 

Now, just after sundown, when all my work was over, and I 
was on my way to my berth, it occurred to me that I should like 
an apple. I ran on deck. The watch was all forward looking out 
for the island. The man at the helm was watching the luff of the 
sail, and whistling away gently to himself; and that was the only 
sound excepting the swish of the sea against the bows and around 
the side of the ship. 

In I got bodily into the apple barrel, and found there was 
scarce an apple left; but, sitting down there in the dark, what 
with the sound of the waters and the rocking movement of the 
ship, I had either fallen asleep or was on the point of doing so, 
when a heavy man sat down with rather a clash close by. The 
barrel shook as he leaned his shoulders against it, and I was just 
about to jump up when the man began to speak. It was Silver’s 
voice, and, before I had heard a dozen words, I would not have 
shown myself for all the world, but lay there, trembling and 
listening, in the extreme of fear and curiosity; for from these 
dozen words I understood that the lives of all the honest men 
aboard depended upon me alone. 

Rogert Louis STEVENSON 
From Treasure Island 


D. Water 
Of all inorganic substances, acting in their own proper nature, 
and without assistance or combination, water is the most wonder- 
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ful. If we think of it as the source of all the changefulness and 
beauty which we have seen in the clouds; then as the instrument 
by which the earth we have contemplated was modelled into 
symmetry, and its crags chiseled into grace; then as, in the form 
of snow, it robes the mountains it has made, with that tran- 
scendent light which we could not have conceived if we had not 
seen; then as it exists in the foam of the torrent, in the iris which 
spans it, in the morning mist which rises from it, in the deep 
crystalline pools which mirror its hanging shore, in the broad 
lake and glancing river, finally, in that which is to all human 
minds the best emblem of unwearied, unconquerable power, the 
wild, various, fantastic tameless unity of the sea; what shall we 
compare to this mighty, this universal element, for glory and for 
beauty? or shall we follow its eternal cheerfulness of feeling? It 
is like trying to paint a soul. 

Joun RuskIN 
From Modern Painters 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


In the following paragraphs the sentences have been 
jumbled. Select the topic sentence, and reconstruct the 
paragraphs to show the original sequence between sentences. 


1. Rising, I took up my pail and spade and went home, with 
the light dying slowly behind me. 2. The still air was full of the 
moan of the tide on the distant bar. 3. Tired by my play, I sat 
on a sun-warmed rock, my little spade and bucket at my bare 
feet. 4. It was Tennyson’s great lyric illustrated by the finger of 
God—“Sunset and evening star.” 5. The evening star had 
triumphed over the fires of sunset and the white beauty of the 
young moon. 6. Suddenly I felt a light hand on my arm, looked 
up and saw a fair woman’s face, crowned by a coronet of braided 
gold, bending over me. 7. Once I turned to look back. 

Cecit Francis Lioyp 
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1. He wanted to wear it everywhere, and show it to all sorts 
of people. 2. It was green and gold, and woven so that I cannot 
describe how delicate and fine it was, and there was a tie of 
orange fluffiness that tied-up under his chin. 3. There was once 
a little man whose mother made him a beautiful suit of clothes. 
4. And the buttons in their newness shone like stars. 5. He 
thought over all the places he had ever visited, and all the scenes 
he had ever heard described, and tried to imagine what the feel 
of it would be if he were to go now to those scenes and places 
wearing his shining suit, and he wanted to go out forthwith into 
the long grass and the hot sunshine of the meadow wearing it. 
6. He was proud and pleased by his suit beyond measure, and 
stood before the long looking-glass when first he put it on, so 
astonished and delighted with it that he could hardly turn him- 
self away. 7. Just to wear it! 8. It was his wedding-suit, she 
said. She told him he must take great care of his suit, for never 
would he have another nearly so fine; he must have it and save it, 
and only wear it on rare and great occasions. 10. But his mother 
told him, “No.” 

H. G. WELLs 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


On one of the following topic sentences build a para- 
graph of clear unified sentences that are related to one 
another and to the clearly defined central idea in a logical 
and pleasing manner. 

‘Try to construct your sentences in such a way as to imply 
sequence between them. The following words and phrases 
of connection may be used to show sequence between 
thoughts, but they should be used sparingly; moreover, 
likewise, nevertheless, however, on the contrary, on the 
other hand, hitherto, therefore, accordingly, consequently, 
the fact is, under these circumstances. 
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I know of no better place to spend an autumn day than in the 
woods. 


. Our kit-bags had to be abandoned. 

. The telephone is a great convenience (or nuisance). 

. The radio has its vices (or virtues). 

. I would not exchange our variable climate for the monotonous 


warmth of the south. 


REFRESHER 


Make a general analysis of each of the following sentences 


culled from press reports, and show the relation of the 
clauses to one another. 


I. 


The commission, he said, was aware of the danger that govern- 
ment controls might interfere with the programme. 


. As far as wheat is concerned, the only country in the pool 


which would produce a surplus would be France. 


. The board made a series of recommendations and announced 


it will call a conference with the railways and their employees 
when, it is hoped, an attempt will be made to implement these 
and other safety steps. 


. He said he propped his bicycle against a girder and went back 


to look for his hat, but somehow he stepped between girders, 
and the next thing he knew he was in the river. 


. During the chase Smith informed the taxi radio dispatcher 


who in turn called the police, and several cruisers converged 
on the district, but the car escaped and was wrecked when 
found. 


. He added that long-range forecasting in weather was not as 


risky as in stock markets because it did not involve the human 
equation. 


UNIT XXXVI 
SENTENCE VARIETY AND RHYTHM 


Exercise | 
(Oral or written) 


Observe the various ways in which one sentence may 
begin, and the effect of each variation in structure on the 
the meaning. 


Noun: The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 

Adjective: Weary, the plowman homeward plods his way. 

Adverb: Wearily, the plowman plods his way homeward. 

Adverbial phrase: To his home, the weary plowman plods. 

Adverbial clause: As he plodded homeward, the plowman felt 
weary. 

Participle: Plodding homeward, the plowman felt weary. 

Gerund: Plodding homeward is the plowman’s weary lot. 

Gerundial infinitive: To plod homeward is the plowman’s weary 
lot. 


In as many ways as possible vary the structure of each 
of the following sentences by beginning with an adverb, an 
adjective, a preposition, a clause, an infinitive or a parti- 
ciple. 

1. The evening star shines brightly i in the west. 
2. Darkness falls softly from the wings of night. 
. The stealthy cat crept silently toward the bird. 
. The old bull stood drowsing in the sun in the meadow. 
Margaret sat reading in her room, lost in her book. 


nak w 


Exercise II 
(Oral) 


FALSE BEGINNINGS 


In conversation, we frequently begin sentences with 
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words that add nothing to the thought. They are really 
substitutes for thought. 


Speaking of the weather, this is the coldest day we have had. 
In fact, the game was postponed. 


In writing, these words and phrases are recognized at 
once for stop-gaps. They should be avoided. Begin your 
sentences boldly and firmly. Do not “beat about the bush.” 


Make the following sentences clear and terse by remov- 
ing the false beginnings. 


. I think basketball is a better game than baseball. 

. Well, we tried our best to win. 

. Of course, Canada 1s the land of the maple leaf. 

. Doubtless, this will be the best way to return. 

As a matter of fact, the steering-wheel was broken. 

. Needless to say, every one in the class will contribute some- 
thing. 

. As we all know, newspapers keep us informed on current 
events. 

8. Actually, the barn was burned to the ground. 


An Ww Dd _ 
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Exercise III 
( Written) 


Combine the sentences in each of the following para- 
graphs to form one sentence. The principal verb of your 
sentence is given in italics; and to the principal clause 
formed on it, the other “main-clause” sentences should be 
subordinated in the form of dependent clauses and phrases. 
When you have completed the exercise, you should have 
one paragraph of six consecutive sentences, beginning re- 
spectively with the words When, From, I, He, As, and It. 

Read the completed paragraph aloud to hear its rhythm, 
and to observe how closely phrases, clauses, and sentences 
dove-tail one another. From this exercise you should learn 
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how to subordinate phrases and clauses and how to vary 
sentence structure. 


Example: 

The dinner table was removed. The hall was given up to the 
younger members of the family. They were prompted to all kind 
of noisy mirth by the Oxonian and Master Simon. They made 
its old walls ring with their merriment. They played at romping 
games. 


After the dinner table was removed, the hall was given up to 
the younger members of the family, who, prompted to all kind 
of noisy mirth by the Oxonian and Master Simon, made its old 
walls ring with their merriment as they played at romping games. 

WASHINGTON IRvING 


From The Christmas Dinner 


I returned to the drawing room. I fownd the company seated 
round the fire listening to the parson. He was deeply ensconced 
in a high-backed oaken chair. It was the work of some cunning 
artificer of yore. It had been brought from the library for his 
particular accommodation. 

This piece of furniture was venerable. It admirably accorded 
with his shadowy figure and dark weazened face. He was dealing 
out from it strange accounts of the popular superstitions and 
legends of the surrounding country. He had become acquainted 
with these accounts in the course of his antiquarian researches. 

I am half imchned to think that the old gentleman was 
himself somewhat tinctured with superstition. Men are very apt 
to be, who live a recluse and studious life in a sequestered part of 
the country and pore over black-letter tracts. These tracts are 
so often filled with the marvellous and supernatural. 

He gave us several anecdotes of the fancies of the neighbour- 
ing peasantry. They concerned the effigy of the crusader. This 
efigy lay on the tomb. The tomb was by the church altar. 

It was the only monument of the kind in that part of the 
country. It had always been regarded with feelings of super- 
stitution by the good wives of the village. 
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It was said to get up from the tomb and walk the rounds of 
the churchyard on stormy nights. It was said to do so particu- 
larly when it thundered. One old woman lived in a cottage that 
bordered on the churchyard. She had seen it through the windows 
of the church, when the moon shone. It was slowly pacing up 
and down the aisles. 


REFRESHER 
1. Why are the following words difficult to spell correctly? 


accede, apology, breadth, exceed, expense, height, honorary, 
judgment, parallel, supersede, valleys, vignette. 


2. How many of the following words can you spell correctly 
when dictated in a sentence? 


convertible, disbursement, equivalent forfeit, incoherent, 


installment, pecuniary, propitious, pursuance, reciprocate, 
temperance, unwieldy. 


3. In how many ways do the words in the following pairs 
differ from each other? 


core, corps; fair, fare; feat, feet; ode, owed; sore, soar; serial, 
cereal; sweet, suite; waste, waist; ware, wear; waive, wave; 
wry, rye; vale, veil. 


UNIT XXXVII 
A ConsIsTENT PoINnt oF VIEW 


A WELL-CONSTRUCTED paragraph begins with a forecast of 
its thought (a topic sentence), aims at one purpose through- 
out (unity), moves steadily forward (coherence), and de- 
velops proportionately to a climax (emphasis). Its point of 
view throughout 1s consistent. 


A. I was ever of opinion, that the honest man who married 
and brought up a large family, did more service than he who 
continued single and only talked of population. From this motive, 
I had scarce taken orders a year, before I began to think seriously 
of matrimony, and chose my wife, as she did her wedding-gown, 
not for a fine glossy surface, but such qualities as would wear 
well. To do her justice, she was a good-natured, notable woman; 
and as for breeding, there were few country ladies who could show 
more. She could read any English book without much spelling; 
but for pickling, preserving, and cooking, none could excel her. 
She prided herself also upon being an excellent contriver in 
housekeeping; though I could never find that we grew richer with 
all her contrivances. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
From The Vicar of Wakefield 


B. When do I feel the greatest measure of content? For me 
the most comfortable and satisfactory hour of the day is the 
quiet, twilight period before I drop off to sleep. My senses are 
drugged with content. My body is forgotten and my imagination 
works with lightning vividness. I have often wondered what 
occupies the minds of other people at this time. Some perhaps 
dream of castles in Spain, but I am content to plan a little log 
cabin in the forest. 

Pupil’s Theme 
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C. Older people are wrong in wishing that they were young 
again. Why should they wish this, after they have passed all the 
trials and hardships of younger days? They no longer have to 
get permission to attend the movies or concerts. They may 
make their own plans and decisions—a privilege which many 
young people would like to have. No longer do they have to 
stand by while their clothes are chosen for them. Many adults 
have the privilege of having their own children to order around 
instead of being themselves subject to the orders of others. 
School studies no longer trouble them. Why then should they 
wish to exchange a life of freedom for one of servitude? 


Pupil’s Theme 


Exercise I 
(Oral) 


1. In each of the foregoing paragraphs which is the topic 
sentence? 

2. What gives unity to each paragraph? 

3. By what means is coherence between sentences and 
throughout each paragraph maintained? 

4. What mood or impression is emphasized in each para- 
graph? 

5. How can you show that a consistent point of view 
dominates the thought, feeling, and rhythm of each para- 
graph? 

6. Which is the best paragraph and which the poorest? 
Why? 


Exercise II 


( Written) 


Using one of the following statements as a topic sentence, 
develop a paragraph in which the principles of unity, 
coherence, and emphasis are observed: 
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. The radio is a valuable aid in keeping children out of mischief. 
. Spring is the best time of year to observe the habits of birds. 
. Building a model aeroplane is a very delicate process. 

. “Be a sport” is an exhortation that is often put to unsports- 


manlike uses. 


. I shall be glad when my growth no longer evokes the com- 


ments of my elders. 


REFRESHER 


. In how many ways do the words in the following pairs 


differ from one another? 
break, brake; bread, bred; bridle, bridal; forth, fourth; groan, 


grown; moan, mown; mean, mien; steak, stake; shear, sheer; 
quire, choir. 


. Study the spelling of the following words, and be pre- 


pared to spell them at the teacher’s dictation! 


accumulate, accommodate, arrears, aggregate, constituency, 
credentials, embarrassment, incoherent, indivisible, misspell, 
movable, pedigree, penalties, practicable, serviceable, under- 
rate. 


. What is the difference in meaning between the following? 


amateur and novice; adjacent and adjoining; immigrant and 
emigrant; polite and kind; talent and genius; veracity and 
truth. 


UNIT XXXVIII 
REPETITION 


Ir you would witness an exhibition of mental gymnastics, 
turn to the sporting page of any newspaper during the 
rugby season. Through the report of a game, follow the 
course of the star player. He begins well enough as Mike 
- Houlihan, but before the end of the report he is the pigskin 
chaser, the Irish wing, the sphere follower, the welter-weight 
champ, the genius of the gridiron, the carrier of the oval, 
the stellar artist, and Happy. This variation and novelty 
is absurd. If a word expresses meaning accurately and 
clearly do not be afraid to repeat it. The Bible contains 
many good examples of repetition for emphasis. 


Effective Repetition 
Whither thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge; thy people shall be my people and thy God my God; 
where thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried: the Lord 
do so to me and more also, if aught but death part thee and me. 
Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher; all is vanity. 


The following paragraph, on the other hand, reveals how 
unpleasant thoughtless repetition can be. Mark the words 
that are repeated too often. Find examples of the vague 
use of words. Point out sentences that are poorly con- 
structed. 


Monotonous Repetition 

We reached the footpath that led over the watershed at eleven 
o'clock. Some of the troop would have stopped to rest, but the 
leader trudged on doggedly, and by noon we reached the spot 
where we had camped the year before. We set out at a good pace, 
after a good lunch of pork and beans, and reached the summit 
within an hour. The going was good, down the other side, and 
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we reached about midafternoon a spring of good cold water. We 
took turns at the brink. Water never tasted so good! Then we 
went on, inspired by the sight of the wood in which our cabin 
was built. Late in the afternoon, long after the sun had dropped 
below the top of the hill behind us, we reached the wood. It had 
been a good long march since sunrise, but we were pleased by 
the thought that we had reached our goal in good time. 


Reconstructed, tne paragraph reads as follows. What 
improvement can you find in diction, accuracy of state- 
ment, smoothness of expression, and structure of sentence 


and paragraph? 


Variety of Diction 

At eleven o’clock we reached the footpath that led over the 
watershed. Some of the troop would have stopped to rest, but 
the leader trudged doggedly on, and at noon he brought us to 
the clearing where we had camped the previous year. After a 
satisfying lunch of pork and beans we set out at a brisk pace, 
and within an hour gained the summit. Down the other side the 
going was easier, and about midafternoon we came to a spring of 
clear, cold water. We took turns at the brink. Water never 
seemed so refreshing! Then on we went, encouraged by the sight 
of the wood in which our cabin was situated. Late in the after- 
noon, long after the sun had dropped below the top of the hill 
behind us, we entered the wood. It had been a long, hard march 
since sunrise, but we were cheered by the thought that we had 
attained our goal before dark. 


The second paragraph is better than the first, because 
monotony has given way to variety, in diction and in 
sentence structure, and the mind, not the hand, has done 
the composing. Reached occurs once instead ar six times. 
Good, a vague word when thoughtlessly used, is omitted 
altogether. Repetition that is the result of carelessness or 
of a meagre vocabulary enervates prose, and makes it in- 
sipid. Purposeful repetition is pleasing. It gives emphasis 
to ideas, and force to expression. 


REPETITION I4t 


In the following paragraph every sentence, except the 
last one, repeats part of the original thought, but adds to it 
new ideas. The paragraph is developed by repetition. Each 
repetition gives some new turn to the thought. 


Repetition and Variety 

The lion is surpassed in nearly every quality by some other 
animal. In strength he is inferior to the elephant. In speed he 
is outdistanced by the dog. The rhinoceros excels him in ferocity. 
He is mastered by the fox in cunning. In indolence he is outdone 
by the cat. The lion is superior to other animals in courage alone. 


1. What is the purpose of the last sentence? 
2. How and why has the sentence structure been varied? 
3. Show that there is variety of diction. 


EXERCISE I 


(Oral) 


1. Justify the repetition of words or ideas in each of the 

following passages. 

2. Show how paragraphs A and B have been developed by 

repetition. 

3. How does each successive sentence in A and B expand 
the topic statement and make the thought clearer, more 
definite, or more emphatic? 

. Trace the sequence between sentences in each selection. 

. Select sentences that sound particularly smooth and 


rhythmic. 
A. 


A tree is an underground creature, with its tail in the air. All 
its intelligence is in its roots. All the senses it has are in its roots. 
Think what sagacity it shows in its search after food and drink! 
Somehow or other, the rootlets, which are its tentacles, find out 
that there is a brook at a moderate distance from the trunk of 
the tree, and they make for it with all their might. They find 
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every crack in the rocks where there are a few grains of the 
nourishing substance they care for, and insinuate themselves into 
its deepest recesses. When spring and summer come, they let 
their tails grow, and delight in whisking them about in the wind, 
or letting them be whisked about by it; for these tails are poor 
passive things, with very little will of their own, and bend in 
whatever direction the wind chooses to make them. The leaves 
make a deal of noise whispering. I have sometimes thought I 
could understand them, as they talked with each other, and that 
they seemed to think they made the wind as they wagged forward 
and back. The next time you see a tree waving in the wind, 
recollect that it is the tail of a great underground, many-armed, 
polypus-like creature, which is as proud of its caudal appendage, 
especially in summer-time, as a peacock of its gorgeous expanse 
of plumage. 

OtiverR WENDELL HoLMEs 
From Over the Teacups 


B. 


The country is more of a wilderness, more of a wild solitude, 
in the winter than in the summer. The wild comes out. The 
urban, the cultivated, is hidden or negatived. You shall hardly 
know a good field from a poor, a meadow from a pasture, a park 
from a forest. Lines and boundaries are disregarded; gates and 
bar ways are unclosed; man lets go his hold upon the earth; title- 
deeds are deep buried beneath the snow; the best-kept grounds 
relapse to a state of nature; under the pressure of the cold all 
the wild creatures become outlaws, and roam abroad beyond their 
usual haunts. The partridge comes to the orchard for buds; the 
rabbit comes to the garden and lawn; the crows and jays come 
to the ash-heap and corn-crib, the snow-buntings to the stack and 
to the barn-yard; the sparrows pilfer from the domestic fowls; the 
pine grosbeak comes down from the north and shears your maples 
of their buds; the fox prowls about your premises at night, and 
the red squirrels find your grain in the barn or steal the butter- 
nuts from your attic. In fact, winter, like some great calamity, 
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changes the status of most creatures and sets them adrift. Winter, 

like poverty, makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows. 
Joun Burroucus 

From Winter Neighbours 

Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


Oo 
Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, Come, 

ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world: for I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was 
sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 
Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee drink? 
When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and 
clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came 
unto thee? And the King shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

St. MATTHEW 25: 34-40. 
From The Bible 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


On one of the following topic sentences, develop a short 
paragraph by repetition. Merely to replace one word by 
another, is not enough. With a change of words there should 
bea erowth of ideas. The thought should move smoothly 
forward to the last sentence which should give an impres- 
sion of unity and completeness to the paragraph. 


. There is no pleasure comparable to reading. 

. The fire-bell awakened the slumbering town. 

. It is gloomy in the woods on a rainy day. 

. My first day at school was full of surprises. 

. Fashions in dress are forever changing. 

. Summer holidays do not always bring freedom. 


An BR WN He 


UNIT XXxXIX 
PARTICULARS AND DETAILS 


ANOTHER METHOD by which to develop a topic sentence and 
make its meaning clear, emphatic, and impressive is to 
supply the reader with a number of particulars and details 
to explain the topic. 


Exercise [| 
(Oral) 


1. In the following paragraph which is the topic sentence? 
How do you know? 

. How many separate details are given? 

How extensive is their variety? 

In what particular order are they given? 

Why does this method of development make composition 

easier to write and more interesting to read? 


new Dd 


In England there was scarcely an amount of order and pro- 
tection to justify much national boasting. Daring burglaries by 
armed men, and highway robberies, took place in the capital 
itself every night; families were publicly cautioned not to go out 
of town without removing their furniture to upholsterers’ ware~- 
houses for security; the highwayman in the dark was a City 
tradesman in the light, and, being recognized and challenged by 
his fellow-tradesman whom he stopped in his character of “the 
Captain,” gallantly shot him through the head and rode away; 
the mail was waylaid by seven robbers, and the guard shot three 
dead, and then got shot dead himself by the other four “in 
consequence of the failure of his ammunition”; after which the 
mail was robbed in peace; that magnificent potentate, the Lord 
Mayor of London, was made to stand and deliver on Turnham 
Green, by one highwayman, who despoiled the illustrious creature 
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in sight of all his retinue; prisoners in London gaols fought battles 
with their turnkeys, and the majesty of the law fired blunder- 
busses in among them, loaded with rounds of shot and ball; 
thieves snipped off diamond crosses from the necks of noble lords 
at court drawing-rooms; musketeers went into St. Giles’s, to 
search for contraband goods, and the mob fired on the musketeers, 
and the musketeers fired on the mob, and nobody thought any 
of these occurrences much out of the common way. 

CuarLes Dickens 


From A Tale of Two Cities 


Exercise II 
(For study and discussion) 


1. In each of the following paragraphs, find the topic 
sentence and state by what method it is developed. Show 
that each paragraph has unity, that there is a logical 
sequence of thought between sentences, and that the 
thought rises gradually but surely through the para- 
graph to a climax in the last sentence. 

2. How many types of sentences has each writer employed? 
Show that the sentence structure in each paragraph is 
well suited to the subject and that it adds much to the 
total effect produced by the paragraph. 

3. Io what vivid words, phrases, or figures of speech does 
each paragraph owe its effectiveness? 


A. 

Nowadays a ship likes to pretend that it is a hotel. It has 
floor coverings of patterned rubber in the hallways. It has an 
elevator with a skinny boy in charge: a boy who has been poured 
into a tight suit glittering with brass buttons. It has bell-boys 
who go about carrying silver salvers and calling “MIS-ter Blah!” 
It has fireplaces, and Chesterfield sets, modernist lighting fixtures 
and Turkish rugs, hammered brass ash-trays and jardiniéres, 
silken hangings and the like. It even has grand pianos, with 
cigarette burns on the polished mahogany. In the dining saloon, 
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where Cupids disport themselves on the ceiling, eleven knives 
and forks are at every place, and the menu is an inventory. 

J. E. MippLeton 
From The Well-known North Atlantic 


By permission of the author. 


B 


The morning which broke upon Mr. Pickwick’s sight, at eight 
o'clock, was not at all calculated to elevate his spirits. The sky 
was dark and gloomy, the air was damp and raw, the streets were 
wet and sloppy. The smoke hung sluggishly above the chimney- 
tops, as if it lacked the courage to rise, and the rain came slowly 
and doggedly down, as if it had not even the spirit to pour. A 
game-cock in the stable-yard, deprived of every spark of his 
accustomed animation, balanced himself dismally on one leg in a 
corner; a donkey, moping with drooping head under the narrow 
roof of an outhouse, appeared from his meditative and miserable 
countenance to be contemplating suicide. In the street, umbrellas 
were the only things to be seen, and the clicking of pattens and 
splashing of raindrops were the only sounds to be heard. 

Cares DIcKENS 
From Pickwick Papers 


G, 

It was a rainy Sunday in the gloomy month-of November. I 
had been detained, in the course of a journey, by a slight indis- 
position, from which I was recovering; but was still feverish, and 
obliged to keep within doors all day, in an inn of the small town 
of Derby. A wet Sunday in a country inn!—whoever has had 
the luck to experience one can alone judge of my situation. The 
rain pattered against the casements; the bells tolled for church 
with a melancholy sound. I went to the windows in quest of 
something to amuse the eye; but it seemed as if I had been placed 
completely out of reach of all amusement. The windows of my 
bedroom looked out among tiled roofs and stacks of chimneys, 
while those of my sitting room commanded a full view of the 
stable-yard. I know of nothing more calculated to make a man 
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sick of this world than a stable-yard on a rainy day. The place 
was littered with wet straw that had been kicked about by 
travellers and stable-boys. In one corner was a stagnant pool of 
water, surrounding an island of muck; there were several half- 
drowned fowls crowded together under a cart, among which was 
a miserable, crest-fallen cock, drenched out of all life and spirit, 
his drooping tail matted, as it were, into a single feather, along 
which the water trickled from his back; near the cart was a half- 
dozing cow, chewing the cud, and standing patiently to be rained 
on, with wreaths of vapour rising from her reeking hide; a wall- 
eyed horse, tired of the loneliness of the stable, was poking his 
spectral head out of a window, with the rain dropping on it from 
the eaves; an unhappy cur, chained to a dog-house hard by, 
uttered something, every now and then, between a bark and a 
yelp; a drab of a kitchen-wench tramped backward and forward 
through the yard in pattens, looking as sulky as the weather 
itself; everything, in short, was comfortless and forlorn, excepting 
a crew of hardened ducks, assembled like boon companions round 
a puddle, and making a riotous noise over their liquor. 

WASHINGTON IRVING 
From The Stout Gentleman 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


On one of the following topic sentences develop a para- 
graph by giving particulars and details in support of the 
statement. If the topic suggests a list of incidents to your 
mind, these particulars should follow one another in order 
of time. If the topic suggests a list of descriptive details, 
these details should be given in the order in which they 
occur in space. There should always be a natural and 
logical sequence in thought between sentences. 


1. I shall never forget my first experience on skates (or skis). 
2. The harvest this year is the most abundant that we have 
ever had. 
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. Motoring offers a great variety of experiences. 

. The road from A to B is the most picturesque that 
I have ever seen. 

. The old deserted house at the end of the village has its 
fascination. 

. Our last rugby game was the least interesting of all that we 
have played. 

. That is the most disappointing book that I have read. 

. How I should like to furnsih my bedroom in my own way! 

. Swimming is a most exhilarating exercise. 

My trip downtown was a series of blunders and misfortunes. 








UNIT XL 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND EXAMPLES 


Topic sentences often state a general truth or principle that 
makes a faint impression upon a reader’s mind, unless the 
thought is supported or amplified by definite instances, 
examples, or illustrations. 


In the following paragraph the meaning of a general 
statement is made clear and definite by a specific instance 
of a weasel tracking its game by scent. 


The weasel seems to track its game by scent. A hunter of my 
acquaintance was one day sitting in the woods, when he saw a 
red squirrel run with great speed up a tree near him, and out upon 
a long branch, from which he leaped to some rocks, and disap- 
peared beneath them. In a moment a weasel came in full course 
upon his trail, ran up the tree, then out along the branch, from 
the end of which he leaped to the rocks as the squirrel did, and 
plunged beneath them. 

Joun Burroucus 
From Birds 
Houghton, Miffiin Company 


Exercise I 
(For study and discussion) 


1. By what instances or examples is each of the following 
paragraphs developed? 

2. In what paragraphs are the topic sentences amplified by 
detailed developments of single instances? 

3. In what paragraphs are a number of particular instances 

given? 
. Find examples of repetition. 
. Select the paragraph that best exemplifies the principles 
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of unity and coherence, 1.¢., the paragraph in which the 
sentences are most closely related to each other and to 
the topic sentence. 


6. Which passage reads most smoothly and rhythmically? 
A. 


One day, I met with one of those narrow escapes which are 
so often happening in a sailor’s life. I had been aloft nearly all 
the afternoon, when, having got through my work, I laid hold 
deliberately of the topgallant rigging, took on foot from the yard, 
and was just lifting the other, when the tie parted, and down the 
yard fell. I was safe by my hold upon the rigging, but it made 
my heart beat quick. Had the tie parted one instant sooner, or 
had I stood an instant longer on the yard, I should inevitably 
have been thrown violently from the height of ninety or a 
hundred feet, overboard; or, what is worse, upon the deck. 

RicHarp Henry Dana 
From Two Years Before the Mast 


B. 

All history is full of revolutions, produced by causes similar 
to those which are now (March 2, 1831) operating in England. 
A portion of the community which had been of no account, 
expands and becomes strong. It demands a place in the system, 
suited, not to its former weakness, but to its present power. If 
this is granted, all is well. If this is refused, then comes the 
struggle between the young energy of one class and the ancient 
privileges of another. Such was the struggle between the Plebeians 
and the Patricians of Rome. Such was the struggle of the 
Italian allies for admission to the full rights of Roman citizens. 
Such was the struggle of our North American colonies against 
the mother country. Such was the struggle which the Third 
Estate of France maintained against the aristocracy of birth. 
Such was the struggle which the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
maintained against the aristocracy of creed. Such is the struggle 
which the free people of colour in Jamaica are now maintaining 
against the aristocracy of skin. Such, finally is the struggle which 
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the middle classes in England are maintaining against an 
aristocracy of mere locality, against an aristocracy, the principle 
of which is to invest a hundred drunken potwallopers in one 
place, or the owner of a ruined hovel in another, with powers 
which are withheld from cities renowned to the furthest ends of 
the earth for the marvels of their wealth and of their industry. 

Lorp MacauLay 
From Speech on the Reform Bill of 1832 


Co 

One is tempted to say that the most human plants, after all, 
are the weeds. How they cling to man and follow him around 
the world, and spring up wherever he sets his foot! How they 
crowd around his barns and dwellings, and throng his garden and 
jostle and override each other in their strife to be near him! Some 
of them are so domestic and familiar, and so harmless withal, 
that one comes to regard them with positive affection. Mother- 
wort, catnip, plantain, tansy, wild mustard—what a homely 
human look they have! they are an integral part of every old 
homestead. Your smart new place will wait long before they 
draw near it. Our knot-grass, that carpets every old door-yard, 
and fringes every walk, and softens every path that knows the 
feet of children, or that leads to the spring, or to the garden, or 
to the barn, how kindly one comes to look upon it. Examine it 
with a pocket glass and see how wonderfully beautiful and ex- 
quisite are its tiny blossoms. It loves the human foot, and when 
the path or the place is long disused other plants usurp the 
ground. 

Joun Burroucus 

From A Bunch of Herbs 


Houghton, Miffin Company. 


D. 

The eye is susceptible of more training than perhaps any 
other of the senses. Fineness of sight, length of vision, compre- 
hensiveness, or the number of things taken in at once, and 
rapidity,—these may be so far developed that the educated eye 
is as far above the uneducated as a refined and cultivated mind 
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is beyond a savage one. Houdin, the great French necromancer, 
relates the practice of himself and son in preparing for one part 
of their jugglery. They trained their eyes to take in at a glance, 
from a shop window, from a store full of varieties, from the face 
of books in a library, the greatest number of things. They came 
to such perfection that in simply walking past a library case they 
could afterward tell you nearly every book on its shelves, and its 
relative position. Their eyes seemed to be acted upon in a 
manner not unlike the photographic process. A picture was 
instantly formed. And afterward, it rose up before their memories 
as if the original thing stood before them. Such incidents show 
how little use is yet made of eyes, and how little we suspect their 
capabilities of education. 

Henry Warp BEECHER 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


On one of the following topic sentences develop a para- 
graph by giving definite instances or examples, or by giving 
one instance expanded in detail. 


1. Last summer, my chum and I had an exciting experience in a 
canoe, 

2. Many points may be advanced in favour of hobbies. 

3. There are amusements today to please the tastes of every 
boy and girl. 

. That was the most beautiful sunset I had ever seen. 

. This is the cosiest room in the house. 

. The kitchen on Saturday morning is a place of intriguing 
smells. 

7. Dogs often appear to be intelligent. 


Own > 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


Make a clausal analysis of each sentence in paragraph 


A. 


UNIT XLI 
CoMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS 


SOMETIMES thought is best developed by means of com- 
parisons and contrasts. When we compare the moon with 
the sun, for instance, we point out in what respects they are 
like each other. When we contrast the moon with the sun 
we usually mention only those features in which they are 
unlike each other. It is surprising how many people think 
in contrasts. 


Exercise I 
(For study and discussion) 


1. In each of the following paragraphs identify the topic 
sentence. 
2. What are the points of comparison (or of contrast) in 
each paragraph? 
3. Draw a diagram to show that you understand the com- 
' parison in paragraph A. 
4. How do comparisons or contrasts help to clarify thought? 
5. Can you draw the sentence pattern of the second sen- 
tence in paragraph C and the second in paragraph D? 


A. 

The Bay of Monterey has been compared by no less a person 
than General Sherman to a bent fishing-hook; and the com- 
parison, if less important than the march through Georgia, still 
shows the eye of a soldier for topography. Santa Cruz sits ex- 
posed at the shank; the mouth of the Salinas River is at the 
middle of the bend; and Monterey itself is cosily ensconced 
beside the barb. Thus the ancient capital of California faces 
across the bay, while the Pacific Ocean, though hidden by low 
hills and forest, bombards her left flank and rear with never- 
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dying surf. In front of the town, the long line of sea-beach trends 
north and north-west, and then westward to enclose the bay. 

R. L. STEVENSON 
From Across the Plains 


B. 

Now their separate characters are briefly these. The man’s 
power is active, progressive, defensive. He is eminently the doer, 
the creator, the discoverer, the defender. His intellect is for 
speculation and invention; his energy for adventure, for war, and 
for conquest wherever was is just, wherever conquest necessary. 
But the woman’s power is for rule, not for battle, and her intellect 
is not for invention or creation, but for sweet ordering, arrange- 
ment, and decision. She sees the qualities of things, their claims, 
and their places. 

Joun RuskIN 
From Sesame and Lilies 


CG 
The Life of Johnson is assuredly a great, a very great work. 
Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic poets, Shakespeare 
is not more decidedly the first of dramatists, Demosthenes is not 
more decidedly the first of orators, than Boswell is the first of 
biographers. He has no second. He has distanced all his com- 
petitors so decidedly that. it is not worth while to place them. 
Eclipse is first, the rest nowhere. 
Lorp MacauLay 


D. 

The outward appearance of these two men formed scarce a 
stronger contrast than their look and demeanour. That of the 
serf, or bondsman, was sad and sullen; his aspect was bent on the 
ground with an appearance of deep dejection, which might be 
almost construed into apathy, had not the fire which occasionally 
sparkled in his red eye manifested that there slumbered, under 
the appearance of sullen despondency, a sense of oppression, and 
a disposition to resistance. The looks of Wamba, on the other 
hand, indicated, as usual with his class, a sort of vacant curiosity 
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and fidgety impatience of any posture of repose, together with 
the utmost self-satisfaction respecting his own situation and the 
appearance which he made. 

Sir WALTER Scotr 
From Ivanhoe 


Exercise II 


(Oral) 


State in two or three sentences the main points of 
similarity between: 


. Day school and Sunday school. 
. A table and a chair. 

. A town and a village. 

. A lead pencil and a pen. 

A motor car and a motor truck. 
. Windows and pictures. 

. Ariver and a rivulet. 

. Roller skates and a bicycle. 
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Exercise III 
( Written) 


By means of comparison or of contrast develop a para- 
graph of one of the following topics: 


1. | have never mistaken a chipmunk for a squirrel. 

. I prefer summer to winter amusements. 

. A detective is not always a policeman. 

. Jack says that the school cafeteria reminds him of the corner 
restaurant, but I do not agree with him. 

5. When I went to the Zoo, I was amused at the resemblance 
of Monkey to Man. 

. Market-gardening is not the same as fruit-farming. 

7. Flocks of swallows were holding their noisy sessions on the 

telephone wires. 


fw bd 
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UNIT XLII 
PROVING A STATEMENT 


IF YoU MAKE a statement, the truth of which a reader may 
question, you should bring forward proofs of your assertion, 
reasons for your belief. Grounds for believing a truth may 
be found in the details upon which it is based, and in the 
instances that illustrate its meaning or show its effect. Com- 
parison and contrast are often used to provide foundation 


for proof. 


Exercise | 
(For study and discussion) 


After reading each of the following paragraphs state how 


each writer tried to prove the truth contained in the topic 
sentence. 


A 


Worms do not possess any sense of hearing. They took not 
the least notice of the shrill notes from a metal whistle, which 
was repeatedly sounded near them; nor did they of the deepest 
and loudest tones of the bassoon. They were indifferent to shouts, 
if care was taken that the breath did not strike them. When 
placed on a table close to the keys of a piano, which was played as 
loudly as possible, they remained perfectly quiet. 


CHARLES DARWIN 
From Vegetable Mould and Earthworms 


B. 

Though extraordinary feats were sometimes recorded, I be- 
lieve that the Greeks did not understand athletics at all so well 
as the English do. Two facts may be mentioned in proof of this. 
The runners are said to have started shouting. The boxers, who 
had their fists weighted with loaded leather gloves, swung round 
at one another’s ears, instead of striking straight home. What 
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we hear about their training seems equally stupid; their trained 
men are described as generally sleepy, they fed on enormous 
quantities of meat, and were obliged to swear that they had spent 
ten months in training before the games. Good generals, such as 
Alexander and Philopoemen, discountenanced athletics as pro- 
ducing bad soldiers. But, nevertheless, the combination of art 
contests with athletics made the Greek meetings finer and more 
imposing than ours. 


Joun PenTLAND Mauarry 
From Old Greek Life 


American Book Company 


J 
=. : 
Rivers then are in many cases older than mountains. More- 
over, the mountains are passive, the rivers active. Since it seems 
to be well established that in Switzerland a mass, perhaps equal, 
or even more than equal to what remains, has been removed; and 
that many of the present mountains are not sites which were 
originally raised highest, but those which have suffered least, it 
follows that if in some cases the course of the river is due to the 
direction of the mountain ridges, on the other hand the direction 
of some of the present ridges is due to that of the rivers. At any 
rate it is certain that of the original surface not a trace or a frag- 
ment remains “in situ”. Many of our own English mountains 
were once valleys, and many of our present valleys occupy the 
sites of former mountain ridges. 
Joun Lusspock 


From Beauties of Nature 
The Macmillan Company 


a In rural occupation there is nothing mean and debasing. It 
leads a man forth among scenes of natural grandeur and beauty; 
it leaves him to the workings of his own mind, operated upon by 
the purest and most elevating of external influences. Such a 
man may be simple and rough, but he cannot be vulgar. The man 
of refinement, therefore, finds nothing revolting in an intercourse 
with the lower orders of cities. He lays aside his distance and 
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reserve, and is glad to waive the distinctions of rank, and to enter 
into the honest, heartfelt enjoyments of common life. Indeed, 
the very amusements of the country bring men more and more 
together, and the sound of hound and horn blend all feelings into 
harmony. I believe this is one great reason why the nobility and 
gentry are more popular among the inferior orders in England 
than they are in any other country; and why the latter have 
endured so many excessive pressures and extremities, without 
repining more generally at the unequal distribution of fortune 
and privilege. 

WasHINGTON IRVING 
From The Sketch-Book: Rural Life in England 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


By giving proofs, develop a paragraph on one of the 
following topic sentences that you think express a truth. 


1. The radio is the most important invention of the twentieth 
century. 

. Every girl and boy should learn to cook. 

. Steel traps inflict unnecessary pain. 

. Every girl should have some practice in Manual Training. 

Brutus was the noblest Roman of them all. 

. England’s greatest statesman was a woman. 

. Every high school pupil should know how to give First Aid. 

. In unity is strength. 
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Exercise III 
(Written) 


Combining any three of these devices for developing a 
topic, write: 


1. a letter to your local authority, setting forth your reasons 
for urging improvement in local library facilities, 

2. an address on the need for greater conservation of natural 
resources. 


UNIT XLIII 
PARAGRAPH APPRECIATION 


THE FOLLOWING paragraphs are offered for your critical 
examination and appreciation. 


Exercise | 
(For study and discussion) 


1. Show that you understand the meaning and purpose of 
each paragraph by trying to sum up its content in a suit- 
able title. 

2. What is each author’s purpose—definition, explanation, 
interpretation, or general description? 

3. By what device or devices is each paragraph developed? 

4. What examples can you find of the effective use of 

parallel structure, and of loose, periodic, and short 
sentences? 


A. 

I have seen no bird walk the ground with just the same air the 
crow does. It is not exactly pride; there is no strut or swagger in 
it, though perhaps just a little condescension; it is the contented, 
complacent, and self possessed gait of a lord over his domains. 
All these acres are mine, he says, and all these crops; men plough 
and sow for me, and I stay here or go there, and find life sweet 
and good wherever J am. The hawk looks awkward and out of 
place on the ground; the game birds hurry and skulk, but the 
crow is at home and treads the earth as if there were none to 
molest or make him afraid. 

Joun BurroucHs 
From An Idyl of the Honey-Bee 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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There is an art also in the sharpening of a scythe, and it is 
worth describing carefully. Your blade must be dry, and that is 
why you will see men rubbing the scythe-blade with grass before 
they whet it. Then also your rubber must be quite dry, and on 
this account it is a good thing to lay it on your coat and keep it 
there during all your day’s mowing. The scythe you stand up- 
right, with the blade pointing away from you, and you put your 
left hand firmly on the back of the blade, grasping it; then you 
pass the rubber first down one side of the blade-edge and then 
down the other, beginning near the handle and going on to the 
point and working quickly and hard. When you first do this you 
will, perhaps, cut your hand; but it is only at first that such an 
accident will happen to you. 

To tell when the scythe is sharp enough this is the rule. First 
the stone clangs and grinds against the iron harshly; then it rings 
musically to one note; then, at last, it purrs as though the iron 
and stone were exactly suited. When you hear this, your scythe 
is sharp enough; and I, when I heard it that June dawn, with 
everything quite silent except the birds, let down the scythe and 
bent myself to mow. 

HivarreE BELLoc 
From Hills and the Sea 
Methuen & Co. Ltd. 


GC: 

There are, of course, various methods and causes of lying 
awake. Who has not started suddenly from calm oblivion into 
a blind universe of throbbing pain, the diabolical construction of 
one so innocent-appearing tooth, itself inspired to misery by an 
offended nerve so small as almost not to exist? This is not lying 
awake, but being kicked or stabbed awake. Then there is the 
long-drawn-out grumble, felt, heard, and counted, of the tooth 
that is, as one man puts it, “too mean to ache out loud”. Few 
there are that have not been reminded by unrelenting melancholy 
and woe unutterable of the richness of pastry devoured, the insis- 
tent strength of the midnight coffee. There are those who cannot 
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sleep for the sighing of the wind, and those who start uneasily at 
the rattling of the window. Some the distant barking of a dog 
deprives of rest, or the mid-night gnawing of the predatory rat. 
The song of the nocturnal cat is one of the best antidotes to 
drowsiness, rousing to wakeful wrath the most somnolent slug- 
gard. People have been known who could not endure the sullen 
roar of the sea, and others for whom it is a sovereign soporific. 
The passing automobile has become the regular accompaniment 
of all urban and most rural slumbers, and the hoot of the loco- 
motive mingles peacefully with the sweetest dreams of innocence 
or placid age. The too frequent cacophony of the human voice, 
the operations of an active conscience, the cares of office, the 
pangs of disappointed ambition, are all on occasion the preventers 
and disturbers of sleep. 

E. W. NicHots 
From On Lying Awake 
By permission of The Dalhousie Review. 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


After choosing the paragraph you like best, write an 
appreciation of it in which you show why you like its 
content and expression. If you think you can discover the 
personality of the writer, the kind of person he is, in his 
style, incorporate your discoveries in your appreciation. 


UNIT XLIV 
FIsHING FoR INTERESTS 


Exercise | 
(For study and discussion) 


1. How many different titles can you give the picture on 
the frontispiece? Arrange them in order of merit from 
brilliant to commonplace. 

2. On what basic device does the story of this picture 
depend for its effect? 

3. How many distinct contrasts can you find? Classify 
them under headings such as age, size, dress, equipment, 
etc., and show how each contrast is emphasized by 
striking details such as the hands that touch the fish. 

4. What thoughts and feelings are expressed in the faces of 
the two fishermen? Which feature tells most? How 
are their interests in the fish contrasted? 

5. What do you think they are saying to each other? 

6. What evidence can you find that they do or do not know 
that they are being photographed? 

7. What kind of weather is represented in the picture? 
How do you know? 

8. What thoughts, feelings, and imaginings does the pic- 
ture stir in you? How do you account for its appeal? 

9. Why do you consider this successful advertising for the 
tourist trade? 

10. What stories does it suggest to you? 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


1. Tell a story suggested by this picture. 
2. Using the details and devices of the picture, try to repro- 
duce it in prose. 
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. In a paragraph, try to express the spirit of this picture. 

. Write an imaginary dialogue that might occur between 
these two fishermen. 

. Write your reasons for believing that in every good 
fisherman the dreamer is combined with the man of 
action. 


Exercise III 


(Oral) 


. What have you learned from this study concerning the 
gathering and organizing of details, the writing of 
interesting and effective composition, aid the importance 
of unifying and emphasizing your appeal to your reader? 
. What other values have you found in the exercises? 


UNIT XLV 
My Per Aversion 


Ir Is EASIER to discover why you dislike one thing than to 
find out why you like another. Your reasons for liking a 
thing or a situation are numerous, but difficult to explain. 
Your reasons for disliking something are usually dominated 
by one strong feeling or opinion that can be easily explained. 


You are now asked to write a short essay in which you set 
forth your aversion to something. Before you begin to write, 
make the following decisions. A careful plan will save you 
both time and trouble. 


Decide: 


1. What your pet aversion is. 

2. What the main reason is for your dislike (other reasons 
should not be given in a list, but should be made sub- 
sidiary to the main reason). 

3. What details contributed to the forming of this aversion. 
How and why it was formed. 

4. How this dislike might be overcome, or why it will 
probably remain. 

5. What devices for paragraph construction, learned in the 
foregoing lessons, you can use to advantage. 

6. For whom you are writing this paragraph. (As you write, 

keep in mind your reader—preferably not your teacher.) 

. To keep your reader’s attention fixed on your subject. 

_ How truthful, personal, and interesting you can make 

your little essay. 


Om 


The following list of suggestive topics may help you 
quickly to discover your pet aversion. Why I dislike: wash 
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day, doing the dishes, spring house-cleaning, going errands, 
going to the dentist’s, having my hair cut, staying alone in 
the house, doing the chores, picking berries, meeting 
strangers, having my picture taken, being “dressed-up,” 
wearing rubbers, my nickname, a bully, radio crooners, 
comic strips, being fitted for a dress. 


REFRESHER 


With the aid of the dictionary, study the spelling and 
pronunciation of the following words, and be prepared to 
use them correctly in an oral sentence. 


(a) dahlia, data, debris, debut, debutant, decadence, decorous, 
defalcate, deficit, defile, denouement, depot, despicable, 
dessert, destine 


(6) desultory detail, detour, dew, diamond, diocesan, diphtheria, 
diphthong, discern, discipline, dishevelled, disputable, dis- 
putant, docile, dolorous, draught, drought, duel, duke, duly 


(c) economic, ecumenical, egregious, elm, elysian, embalm, 
enervate, engine, English, enigma, ennui, ensemble, en- 
thusiasm, epistle, epoch, err, errand. 


UNIT XLVI 
How Ir Looxs—Tue Priace I Know BEst 


THE DULLEST LIFE is not without some leavening interest. 
In any environment an observant mind registers impres- 
sions of its likes and dislikes. Of these impressions and 
opinions literature is made, and for their expression words 
are always waiting, ready to be used. It is the ability to 
analyze impressions, to discover the details of which they 
are composed, that is apparently lacking in the amateur. 
In an intelligent and alert boy or girl this power is merely 
dormant. It lacks exercise and development. 

The mind performs no function more necessary than that 
of recognizing the facts and the images in its environment, 
that of recognizing 3 as 3 and not as 8, of a shed as a shed 
and not as a barn. No mental exercise is more beneficial 
than that of apprehending the significant details of which 
impressions are formed. It is a game that is fascinating and 
easy to play. As an exercise, it builds alert and active minds 
that have confidence and poise. This assertion may be 
verified by reading the following short essays. Their writers 
did not set out to create impressions. They merely men- 
tioned in a logical order the images and details which, taken 
together, made the greatest impression upon them. 


A. My Backyard Kingdom 

Beneath the bank that borders the backyard on the west side, 
a creek runs south to the meadows. At the corner of the barn 
it pauses momentarily in a clump of willows, and there I have 
built a dam and made a swimming pool of my own. The water 
there is clear and cool, and hundred of minnows haunt the 
shadows. 

In sharp contrast to the pool is the barn with its hot tin roof 
and dirty red sides. Chicken coops and other buildings are 
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cluttered around it. The place looks hot and dirty. Piles of 
fence wire, boards, and rubbish are littered all over the yard. It 
is the happy hunting ground of hundreds of chickens that some- 
times manage to get through the fence and into the wheat-field. 

The wheatfield brings me back to my own backyard. The 
old Ford car with only two tires, the horseshoes clustered around 
the stake, the little rows of carrots and onions, all form a part of 
it. That untidy-looking shack, filled with car parts, cans, and 
fishing tackle, that I call my workship, should have been torn 
down long ago. 

All together it is the dirtiest backyard that I have yet seen, 
and still it is my kingdom—the place I know best. I can sit here 
day-dreaming about the speed of that car when I have it repaired, 
how much bigger that garden will be next spring, and how much 
deeper the pool will be next summer, until it is time to go indoors 
to finish my homework. 


Pupils Theme 


DS The “Black Diamond” Express 

Since my earliest boyhood, my father, who is an engine-driver, 
has taken me, as a special treat, down to the railway yard. The 
yard is a divisional point, and this makes it very important and 
exceptionally interesting. Spread out along the main tracks are 
the marshalling yards, the station, the round-house, and last but 
most interesting, the locomotive shops. 

At night this scene is intensified by the brilliant lighting. The 
gleam of a powerful headlight shining down the twin ribbons of 
glistening steel, the blinking of the countless number of switch- 
lamps—some a welcoming green, others a warning red—and the 
light that has its source in the flood tower, all combine to present 
a wondrous sight. 

In day time it is just as wonderful. At ten o’clock every 
morning the signal-arm at the south end of the yards falls to a 
“stop” position, and in a few minutes the “Black Diamond” 
hauled by a “6000” locomotive bursts into view from behind the 
huge grain elevator. She is coasting, and her cylinder-cocks are 
open. Little spurts of steam are escaping alternately from either 
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cylinder, a plume of steam is hanging above her safety-valve, the 
bell is ringing, but above all this noise can always be heard the 
friendly “clank-clank” of the wheels as they jump the space made 
by the frog at each switch and cross-over. Sparks fly from every 
wheel as the airbrakes seek to overcome the momentum made by 
the enormous weight of the engine and eleven steel Pullman cars. 

The moment the train stops, a brakeman, ready waiting, 
hurries forward and uncouples “60001” (as it happens to be to- 
day ). Slowly she wheezes away from her charge and heads toward 
the ash-pit and the turn-table. On the next track stands “6003” 
which is to take the “Black Diamond” on the last lap of her 
journey to East River. The wheels of the Pullman cars are now 
being tapped. The “observation” car is backed off by a puffing 
yard-engine, and a dining-car is placed between the last car and 
the “observation” car. “6003” is coupled on, and in a few minutes 
the “Black Diamond” express is on her swift, safe, and magic way 
once more. 


Pupil’s Theme 


yC. The Brow of the Hill 

As I came over the brow of the hill on my way to school this 
morning, I beheld a familiar scene that will never fade from my 
memory. From the village at the foot of the long slope of the 
hill to the waving line of the distant horizon, the level country 
was dotted with little lakes set in green meadows and hardwood 
forests. Around the nearest lake were scattered the dwellings of 
lumbermen. At the end of the lake, where buildings were more 
numerous, the houses clustered about the saw-mill, huge and 
sprawling. Beyond it, thousands of match-like logs, enclosed by 
a boom, floated on the glassy surface of the mill-pond. Through 
the village, in and out among the houses, wound a freight train, 
moving like a drowsy caterpillar. It made a faint rumbling sound 
as if it were breathing heavily in its sleep. From the three stacks 
of the mill, little clouds of black smoke and puffs of white steam 
floated upward mingling in the quiet air. No other movement 
was visible. The village seemed to be not fully awake. Then 
suddenly, from near at hand, came the shrill scream of a band- 
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saw. The work of the day had begun, and my thoughts turned 
to the composition that I had forgotten to write at home. 
Pupil’s Theme 


Exercise I 


(Oral) 


1. Show that the writers of these essays could observe 
closely, recognize significant details, think logically, and 
express themselves clearly and forcefully. 

2. Where did each writer stand as he made his observation? 
Did he change his point of view, or did he remain in one 
position? ) 

3. How many of the five human senses did each writer 
employ in making his observations? 

4. How many sentences begin with a subject, a phrase, or a 

' clause? 

5. Is the main verb in each sentence near the middle or near 
the end of the sentence? 

6. What special purposes are served by the long and the 
short sentences? 

7. By what words or ideas is the coherence in thought main- 
tained between sentences, and between paragraphs? 

8. Choose words and phrases that interest you, and state 
why you think they are effective. 


Exercise IJ 
( Written) 


Selecting the place you know best, make a list of the 
objects in the scene, that stand out prominently. After you 
have arranged these images in a natural sequence, present 
them in one or two short paragraphs. Observe accurately, 
and state precisely and clearly what you see. ‘Too many 
details will confuse the reader; too few details will make a 
vague impression upon his mind. 
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Part I] 


UNIT I 
INTERPRETING 


Exercise I 


(Oral) 


EXAMINE each of the following statements in the light of 


following questions: 


What does it mean? What point of view does it ex- 
press? 

Is it true and valid when tested by your experience? 
What are its limitations? 

Does it reveal a prejudice? How do you know? 

Is it serious, spectacular, or humorous? In what way 
is it so? 

To what use of words, images, or structure does it owe 
its effectiveness? 


. Life is like playing a violin solo in public and learning the 


instrument as one goes on. SAMUEL BUTLER 


. To most men, experience is like the stern lights of a ship, 


which illumine only the track it has passed. 
SAMUEL TAyLor COLERIDGE 


. A man’s style is his mind’s voice. | RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
. Wheresoever manners and fashions are corrupted, language is. 


It imitates the public riot. BEN JOHNSON 


. Difficulty is, for the most part, the daughter of idleness. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


. The wise only possess ideas: the great part of mankind are 


possessed by them. SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
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7, fxecution is the Chariot of Genius. 
8. Amusement is the happiness of those that cannot think. 
ALEXANDER PopPE 


9. Self-sacrifice enables us to sacrifice other people without 
blushing. G. B. SHaw 


10. Life consists in what a man is thinking of all day. 
RaitpH WaLpo EMERSON 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


Rewrite the following statements so that their meaning 
is terse, prim and epigrammatic. For example, the meaning 
of one of the statements is summed up in the sentence: 
Anticipation is the better part of realization. Which one is 
it? 

1. The fewer things we wish for, the greater is our peace of mind. 

2. The oldest inhabitant of a community is given every con- 
sideration but nobody wishes to change places with him. 

3. There is more pleasure in journeying with high hopes than in 
reaching one’s goal. 

4. If people would spend more time in thinking, less time would 
be lost in performing useless acts. 

5. The purpose of a cistern is to hold water; the function of a 
fountain is to permit water to overflow. 

6. Some men lose their tempers while trying to prove to others 
their own good taste. 

7. It requires wisdom to give one good advice but still more 
wisdom is necessary to know how to benefit from good advice. 

8. Try to acquire what you like best or you will be forced to find 
satisfaction in what the world is pleased to leave you. 


Exercise III 


(Oral) 


1. What values would you attribute to the performance of 
these exercises? 
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2. What have you learned from them concerning the use of 
words and sentence structure? 

3. What insights have they given you into the nature of 
thought and good taste? 


REFRESHER 


Practise reading the following amusing passage aloud in 
such a way that the humour will be apparent in the pitch, 
tone, inflection, and mimicry in your voice. 

“Well, Wilkins, what’s the matter with you?” said Captain 
Boldwig. 

“T beg your pardon, sir—but I think there have been tres- 
passers here today. They have been dining here, I think, sir.” 

“Why, confound their audacity, so they have,” said Captain 
Boldwig, as the crumbs and fragments that were strewn on the 
grass met his eye. “They have actually been devouring their food 
here. I wish I had the vagabonds here!” said the captain, 
clenching the thick stick. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” said Wilkins, “but .. .” 

“But what? Eh?” roared the captain; and following the timid 
glance of Wilkins, his eyes encountered the wheel-barrow and 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“Who are you, you rascal?” roared the captain, administering 
several pokes to Mr. Pickwick’s body with the thick stick. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Cold punch,’ murmured Mr. Pickwick, as he sank to sleep 
again. 

“What?” demanded Captain Boldwig. 

No reply. 

“What did he say his name was?” asked the captain. 

“Punch, I think, sir,” replied Wilkins. 

“That’s his impudence—that’s his confounded impudence,” 
said Captain Boldwig. “He’s only feigning to be asleep now. 
He’s drunk. He’s a drunken alae Wheel him away, Wilkins. 
Wheel him away directly!” 

Cuartes DICKENS 
From Pickwick Papers 


UNIT II 
A Worp To THE WISE 


Exercise | 


(Oral) 


1. What is the difference in meaning between the following 

words taken in succession? 
rule, proposition, maxim, axiom, aphorism. 

2. How would you classify the following statements? 

3. What, in your own words, is the kernel of truth expressed 
by each statement in turn? 

4. How has structure been used to make each one terse, or 
epigrammatic, or effective? 


(a) “You don’t find time—you make it.” 

(b) “The years teach much which the days never know.” 

(c) “Reflect upon your present blessings, of which you have 
many; not upon your past misfortunes, of which all have 
some.” 

(d) Life is eternal, and love is immortal, and death is only a 
horizon, and a horizon is nothing save the limit of our sight.” 

(e)“God grant me the serenity to accept things I cannot change, 
courage to change things I can, and wisdom to know the 
difference.” 

(f) “There is an enduring quality to truth exceedingly irritating 
to fidgetty minds.” 

(g) “To fear a change in one’s manner of life is to be the slave of 
habit; freedom is a chief object of both religion and 
philosophy.” 

(h) “Show me a man’s library and I will tell you his character.” 

(1) “The strongest principle in growth lies in human choice.” 

(7) “If we are earnestly studying to show ourselves approved 
unto God, good; wrong appraisals of ourselves by others 
need not disturb us, and appreciation can encourage us.” 
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Exercise II 
( Written) 


. Appraising these statements as truths based on some 
one’s experience, write an approval of the one that 
interests you most, and a criticism of the one that you 
consider weakest or least significant. 

. Selecting one statement that prompts thought and 
speculation, make a plan for an essay suggested by that 
topic. 

. Write an essay, about five or six short paragraphs in 
length, on some subject related to the thoughts expressed 
in one of these statements. 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


. What have you learned from this lesson concerning 
sentence structure, paragraphing, and essay planning? 
. What educational or literary values would you attribute 


to the lesson? 

. In the light of what you consider to be the aims and 
purposes of this lesson, explain precisely why the lesson 
has succeeded or failed. Support your opinion by specific 
and detailed reference to the lesson and your own re- 


sponses to it. 


Or & 


UNIT Il 


PREJUDICE 


Exercise I 


(Oral) 


. How would you distinguish between bias and bigotry? 


prejudice and intolerance? allergies and antipathies? 


. Where and how are these attitudes or prejudices some- 


times expressed in newspapers? Why can they not be 
eliminated completely? 

What relationship may be found between intolerance and 
intemperance? 


. Which is the worse: blind tolerance or blind intolerance? 
. What is the source or nature of the blind spot in the 


thinking or feeling of each of the following passages? 
What has fear, suspicion, doubt, or hope to do with it? 
How does language or structure or figure of speech con- 
tribute to the results? 


(a) Mayor MacDonald romped home with a new record for 
a mayoralty candidate in this city. 

(b) “Radio announcers presenting hotted-up news in dra- 
matic tones are stirring up mass insecurities and are 
increasing neurotic tendencies among the American 
people,” a prominent psycho-analyst charged today. 

(c) It is the duty of every citizen to protect public life from 
the dastardly ideologies of such demagogues. 

(d) It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for many years— 
not in the lifetime of most men who read this paper— 
has there been so much grave and deep apprehension; 
never has the future seemed so incalculable as at this 
time. In France, the political cauldron seethes and 
bubbles with uncertainty; Russia hangs as usual like a 
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cloud, dark and silent, upon the horizon of Europe; 
while all the energies, resources and influences of the 
British Empire are sorely tried, and yet to be tried more 


sorely. Harper's Weekly, Oct. 10, 1857 


(e) Kindly theorists, mentally too lazy to do their home- 
work in economics, plead that everyone in Canada is 
entitled to so much food, so much clothing, so much 
fuel, and so much housing. Added up, all these minimum 
rights of the Canadian people, as interpreted by most 
kindly theorists, probably amount to five or six times 
the present national production of the goods in ques- 
tion. The line of stress arising out of this sort of intel- 
lectual indulgence in opium now becomes quite clear. 


Exercise II 
(Oral) 


What prejudice is expressed in each of the following 
statements? How? 


. Money is usually a sign of success. 

. The world owes me a living. 

. The chief purpose in life is happiness. 

. All men are equal. 

The majority is always right. 

. Only the manual labourer really earns his keep. 
. This is the best country in the world. 

. She is fanatical on that subject. 


ON AMHR W DY H 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


What emotions do you associate with each of the follow- 
ing words? Why?—hoodlum, rat, revolution, tyranny, 
authority, security, socialism, liberty, patriotism, snake, 
personality, aristocrat, worth, spring, blizzard, smoke. 
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Exercise [V 
( Written) 


Rewrite the following sentences, eliminating any preju- 
dice they may express. 


. Our attitude toward misfits should be tolerant. 

. Outsiders are now allowed to compete. 

. His mind feeds on the half-truths of yellow journalism. 

Most old people are reactionary by nature. 

All foreigners look queer to me. 

Dear old Uncle Joe is a benevolent and harmless fraud. 

I am alway suspicious of the intentions of a prejudiced person. 
. Human nature, being what it is, yeu cannot trust anybody. 


OIAVAY Ym 


EXxeERcIsE V 
( Written) 


On one of the following topic sentences develop a para- 
graph by means of illustrations, examples, comparisons, 
contrasts, or cause and effect. 


1. “Prejudice is the child of ignorance.” 

2. It is easier to recognize another’s “blind spot” than to ack- 
nowledge one’s own. 

3. Seen from a hilltop, the difference between an oak and a maple 
is very small. 

4. Prisons should be places of healing rather than of punishment. 

5. All is not gold that glitters. 


ExercisE VI 


(Oral) 


1. What have you learned from these exercises concerning 
words and their uses? 

2. Why may words do more harm than good? 

3. How much of a writer may be reflected in the language 
he uses? 


UNIT IV 
AccurRACY 


Exercise I 
(For study and discussion) 


1. In the following paragraph which is the topic sentence? 

2. By what literary devices is the paragraph developed from 
sentence to sentence? 

3. How does the author give a feeling of authority to his 
argument? 

4. How can you show that the last sentence is an integral 
part of the paragraph? 

5. What have you learned concerning accuracy from this 


paragraph? 


The words “blunder” and “mistake” are often treated as 
synonyms; thus we usually call our blunders mistakes, and our 
friends style our mistakes blunders. In truth, the class of blunders 
is a subdivision of the genus mistakes. Many mistakes are very 
serious in their consequences, but there is almost always some 
sense of fun connected with a blunder, which is a mistake usually 
caused by some mental confusion. Lexicographers state that it is 
an error due to stupidity and carelessness, but blunders are often 
caused by a too great sharpness and quickness. Sometimes a 
blunder is no mistake at all, as when a man blunders on the right 
explanation; thus he arrives at the right goal, but by an unortho- 
dox road... . Some years ago there was an article in the Saturday 
Review on “the knowledge necessary to make a blunder,” and this 
title gives the clew to what a blunder really is. It is caused by a 
confusion of two or more things, and unless something is known 
of these things a blunder cannot be made. A perfectly ignorant 
man has not sufficient knowledge to blunder. 


Literary Blunders . H. B. WHEATLEY 
Elliott Stock 
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Exercise II 
( Written) 


1. How would you distinguish in meaning between the 
words in the following pairs? 


(a) fault, defect 

(b). vocation, avocation 

(c) defacement, disfigurement 
(d) imagination, fancy 

(é) argument, plea 

(f) amateur, novice 

(g) crime, sin 

(h) enjoyment, pleasure 


2. After you have finished this exercise, compare your dis- 
tinctions with those given in a book of synonyms such as 
Smith’s Synonyms Discriminated. 

. What do you understand by the word humour? How 
does your definition differ from that of Fowler on p. 240 
of Modern English Usage? 


Gs 


Exercise III 
( Written and Oral) 
What is the precise and distinctive meaning of each 
word in the following groups of related meanings? How 
should it be pronounced? 


A. 

(a) busy, industrious, diligent, assiduous, sedulous 
(b) face, countenance, features, visage, physiognomy 
(c) concise, terse, succinct, compendious 

(d) compact, laconic, sententious, pithy, curt 

(e) get, acquire, obtain, procure 

(f) gain, attain, win, earn. 


B 


(a) foretell, predict, prophesy, forecast 
(b) presage, forebode, portend, augur, prognosticate 
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(c) old, ancient, elderly, aged, venerable 

(d) antique, antiquated, archaic, obsolete, immemorial 
(e) sauve, bland, unctuous, fulsome, smug 

(f) complaisant, elegant, trim, dapper, spruce. 


(a) genteel, urbane, gracious, affable, benign 

(b) talkative, loquacious, garrulous, fluent, voluble, glib 

(c) weak, feeble, infirm, debilitated, impotent 

(d) wise, learned, erudite, sagacious, sapient 

(e) sage, judicious, prudent, provident, discreet 

(f) regard, respect, esteem, deference, reverence, veneration. 


~Exercise IV 
(Oral) 


1. What have you learned about language from the per- 
formance of these exercises? 

2. Where or how do you expect to put this knowledge and 
skill to good use? 

3. What is the value of learning the meaning of words in 
family groups of meaning? 

4. What have you noticed concerning the arrangement of 
the words within the groups? 

5. What are the weaknesses and dangers of too much of this 
kind of learning? 


os 


© MIAH 


Io. 


Il. 


12. 


UNIT V 
REFLECTIONS 


Exercise | 


(For study) 


. How many reasons can you find in the picture opposite 


page 180 to prove that it is printed right end up? Have 
you turned it upside-down? 


. What are the chief impressions that the picture makes 


on your 

In what month of the year do you think it was taken? 
How do you know? 

By what “landmarks” could you identify this spot if 
you were passing through this district? 


. What do you learn from the presence of the moose? 


What has probably brought him to this spot? 

Why is he moving away? 

What types of vegetation can you identify? 

From which direction is the light coming? Can you 

estimate the time of day? How? In which direction 

are the clouds moving? 

What reasons can you give for believing that this picture 

was taken in either a national park or the unrestricted 

wilds? 

Why do you think this picture would interest in turn 

each of the following persons: an artist, a hunter, a 

contractor, a road-builder, a lumberman, a naturalist, a 

boy scout, an office-worker in a congested industrial 

city? 

How has this exercise improved your powers of obser- 

vation, skill in gathering details, and ability to find 

more interest in what you see? Why is this picture now 
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more interesting than it was when you first glanced at 
it? What title would you give it? 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


Develop a paragraph on one of the following topic 
sentences: 


(a) Nature is confusing because it abounds in contrasts. 
(6) Stalking birds with a camera is a rare sport. 

(c) A day in the wilds is a day at school. 

(d) Observation deepens reflection. 

(e) Without reflection life would be monotonous. 


UNIT VI 
Root AND BrancH 


Ir 1s Goop to know the meanings of a great many words, 
but unless one knows how to use words accurately his writ- 
ing may be either vague or ponderous, and his speech 
either bookish or verbose. Etymology and philology are 
excellent studies, the pursuit of men of learning, but learn- 
ing misused is pedantry—the weakness of scholarship. In 
the use of words one reflects not only his knowledge but his 
judgment and good taste. Often the best reason for knowing 
the origin and history of a big word like inaugurate, is to 
realize the simplicity, clarity, and effectiveness of a little 
word like begin. 


If you have a genuine interest in the English language, 
you will find both profit and pleasure in discovering the 
ancestry, history, and personality of the following familiar 
words. 


EXeErcIseE I 


1. What is the derivation of each of the following words? 

2. What distinction obtains between its early and its 
present-day meaning? 

3. How should it be correctly pronounced? 


(Note: Only a portion of this exercise should be done at once. 
p 
The remainder may be done at intervals throughout the 
year. ) 


Example: With the aid of a reliable dictionary, organize your 
work under headings in the following manner. 
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(d) 


B. 
(a) 


(d) 


(c) 
(d) 


(a) 


(d) 
(c) 


(d) 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
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Early Present-day 
Word Source Root Meaning Meaning 
fond Saxon fon (become doting affectionate 

insipid ) foolish 
eccentric Greek ek (out of ) not revolving whimsical 
Kentrol (centre) round a centre 

A. 
(a) algebra, alkali, amateur, analysis, antiseptic, arbitration 
(b) arrogance, Wrstion’ Bavenee biography, brogue, caricature 
(c) cinema, collaboration, concept, conservative, contralto, 


correlated 
corrugated, cosmopolitan, crescendo, curate, curious decent. 


democracy, discrepancy, dissipate, domestic, economy, ener- 
getic 

equilibrium, extravagant, flotilla, franchise, geometry, 
gymnasium 

hallelujah, indemnity, inertia, ingenious, ingenuous, mimical 
insurgent, interim, itinerary, landscape, megaphone, meta- 
phor. 


mimeograph, minimize, moccasin, mortgage, muscular, 
naive 

nankeen, nausea, nutritious, paragon, paraphernalia, parasite 
pecuniary, perforate, plausible, plutocracy, pneumatics, 
polka 

propaganda, propensity, psychology, reciprocity, renais- 
sance, ritualism. 


robust, security, slogan, stenography, subsidy, superior 
surreptitious, sympathy, syndicate, technique, telephone, 
tomahawk 

utilitarian, vengeance, vigorous, viking, vindication, yacht. 
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Exercise II 
(Oral) 


1. Why are words interesting? Ennumerate your reasons. 
2. How can a knowledge of words contribute to the fine art 
of living? 


REFRESHER 


With the aid of the dictionary, study the spelling and 
pronunciation of the following words, and be prepared to 
use them correctly in an oral sentence. 


(a) espionage, every, evil, executive, executor, exhale, exigency, 
exile, exit, exotic, explicable, exquisite, extempore, extra- 
ordinary 


(b) facial, facile, facsimile, falcon, February, feminine, fertile, 
figure film, finance, financier, finesse, flaccid, flew, flute, 
forehead, formidable, fragmentary, frontispiece, futile 


( c) gabardine, garrulous, gaseous, generally, genuine, geography, 
gesture, get, ghoul, girl, glisten, glue, gondola, gorgeous, 
gourd, granary, gratis, grevious, grimace. 


UNIT VII 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 


Exercise I 
( Written) 


WitTH THE alD of a reliable dictionary and reference book 
such as Smith’s Synonyms and Antonyms, incorporate each 
of the following words in a phrase, and then give for each a 
synonym and an antonym, preferably a simpler word. How 
is each word correctly pronounced? 


Example: 

Word Phrase Synonym Antonym 

perfunctory a perfunctory superficial thorough 
inspection 

A. 


(a) alleviate, affected, aggressive, agitated, arrogant 
(b) abusive, atrocious, brazen, choleric, chronic 

(c) dignified, engrossed, fabulous, fallible, flagrant 

(d) insidious, incisive, inscrutable, impetuous, infamous. 


B. 

(a) modest, malicious, mediocre, morbid, neutral 

(6) obnoxious, occult, opaque, prodigious, poignant 

(c) perfidious, preposterous, peremptory, reciprocal, sordid 
(d) salutary, spontaneous, seditious, supercilious, spasmodic. 


Exercise II 
(For home or class reading) 


1. In Fowler’s Modern English Usage read the following 
sections: 
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(a) Formal words, (b) Genteelism, (c) Haziness, (d) Illiteracies, 
(e) Illogicalities, (f) Incongruous vocabulary, (g) Long variants, 
(h) Novelty-hunting, (7) True and false etymology. 


2. In Quiller-Couch’s The Art of Writing read the chapter 


on “Jargon.” 


REFRESHER 


Make a general analysis of each of the following 
sentences, and explain orally the relation of each clause. 


1. This chair is strong, and yet it is not heavy. 

2. First we heard a whistle, and then the train went thundering 
by. 

3. What have we done that he should be so annoyed? 

4. The story was so long that I was unable to finish it last night. 

5. The tree was cut down, that sunlight might be let into the 
garden. 

6. Father was anxious that the house might be painted before 
the cold weather set in. 

7. We were all greatly relieved when we heard that you had 
accepted our invitaiton. 

8. You may, indeed, wonder why I made that decision until you 
hear my full report. 

g. When he had picked all the apples that remained on the 
tree, he sat down and began to sort them as he had been told 
to do. 

10. We should take comfort in the fact that nothing worse than 
this can now befall us. 

11. Surely there are others who have experienced the same thing 
that you have described. 

12. Can you give a single proof that he did not keep his word? 


UNIT VIII 
PUNCTUATING FoR MEANING 
Exercise I 


Punctuate the following sentences, and explain the use 


of each mark you insert: 


a WO WH & 


00 ON AN 


— 


19. 
20. 


. He asked when are you going 

. Now if that is true I will go 

. Take out the knives forks spoons and plates 

. It was a bright warm June day and we decided to visit the 


famous Canadian historical monument 


. I do not know where it is but I will ask a policeman 

. The next question is Who heard him say so 

. To see the white elephant is my reason for going 

. If you did I care not 

. Truth ennobles man learning adorns him 

. Three properties belong to wisdom nature learning and ex- 


perience 


. In sooth I know not why I am so sad 
12. 
Pee 
14. 
ree 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Be sure to reject this offer it is the only wise plan 

If you will go at once you may see him 

Good friends sweet friends let me not stir you up 

Look forward not back 

Soldier rest thy warfare o’er 

What a piece of work is a man 

A tall figure of a man muscular and spare but a little bent 
confronted Villon 

Thou too sail on O ship of state 

Man never is but always to be blest 


Exercise II 


Punctuate the following sentences: 
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Idleness is the rust of the mind the bane of the body the 
nurse of haughtiness the chief author of mischief one of the 
seven deadly sins and the cause of numerous diseases for if the 
mind be not employed it rushes into mischief or sinks into 
melancholy. 

A good man may be likened to a river whose waters are clear 
and sparkling whose banks are clad with fertility and whose 
current is unobstructed but the wicked to a stagnant pool 
mantled with corruption or to a mountain torrent muddy 
turbulent and destructive. 

He was the admiration of England till his wealth made him 
ambitious and his ambition made him a traitor. 

John Marks a shoe-repair man who laboured long and faith- 
fully at his trade by dint of small savings acquired a large fortune 
with which his daughter at his death founded and endowed a 
home for aged shoe-repair men in Halifax. 

The fruit from our own gardens especially when the tree has 
been planted reared and pruned by our own hands is more 
delicious than that which comes from the market. 


Exercise III 


Insert punctuation marks wherever necessary in the 


following paragraph: 


Though fond of many acquaintances I desire an intimacy 
only with a few. The Man in Black whom I have often men- 
tioned is one whose friendship I could wish to acquire because he 
possesses my esteem. His manners it is true are tinctured with 
some strange inconsistencies and he may be justly termed an 
humorist in a nation of humorists. Though he is generous even 
to profusion he affects to be thought a prodigy of parsimony and 
prudence though his conversation be replete with the most sordid 
and selfish maxims his heart is dilated with the most unbounded 
love. I have known him profess himself a man-hater while his 
cheek was glowing with compassion and while his looks were 
softened into pity I have heard him use the language of the most 
unbounded ill-nature. Some affect humanity and tenderness 
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others boast of having such dispositions from Nature but he is 
the only man I ever knew who seemed ashamed of his natural 
benevolence. He takes as much pains to hide his feelings as any 
hypocrite would to conceal his indifference but on every un- 
guarded moment the mask drops off and reveals him to the most 
superficial observer. 

OLiveR GoLDsMITH 


Exercise IV 


_ The teacher may dictate the following selection, have 
the pupils divide it into paragraphs, and supply suitable 
punctuation as they write it. Pupils may then check each 
other’s work by comparing it with the book. 


“Just look along the road,” said the king, “and tell me if you 
see them.” 

“T see nobody on the road,” said Alice. 

“T only wish J had such eyes,” the King remarked in a fretful 
tone. “To be able to see nobody! And at that distance, too! 
Why, it’s as much as I can do to see real people.” 

“Whom did you pass on the road?” the King asked the mes- 
senger, when he arrived. 

“Nobody,” said the messenger. 

“Quite right,” said the King, “this young lady saw him too. 
So, of course, nobody walks slower than you.” 

“T do my best,” the messenger said in a sullen tone. “I’m sure 
nobody walks much faster than I do.” 

“He can’t do that,” said the King, “or else he’d have been here 
first.” 

Lewis CARROLL 
From Through the Looking Glass 


EXERCISE V 


Punctuate the following paragraph: 


Years afterwards when the Norman yoke pressed heavily on 
the English and the Battle of Hastings had become a tale of 
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sorrow which old men narrated by the light of the embers until 
warned to silence by the sullen tolling of the curfew there was a 
decrepit anchorite who inhabited a cell near the abbey of St. 
John at Chester where Edgar celebrated his triumph this recluse 
deeply scarred and blinded in his left eye lived in strict penitence 
and seclusion Henry I once visited the aged hermit and had a 
long private discourse with him and on his death bed he declared 
to the attendant monks that he was Harold as the story is trans- 
mitted to us he had been secretly conveyed from the field to a 
castle probably of Dover where he continued concealed until he 
had the:means of reaching the sanctuary where he expired. 
Francis PALGRAVE 


UNIT IX 
Tue ANATOMY OF THE SENTENCE I 


Exercise I 


(Oral) 


‘To what word class (or part of speech) does each of the 


following italicized words belong? 


A. 


WN He 


a 
= OO COON AN 


-W Dd 


oo NOM 


. He left Saturday and has not been seen since. 

. He has been absent since yesterday. 

. Since you returned the dog has not barked once. 

. Once the snow stops falling everybody turns out to clear the 


paths. 


. Jane is like her mother. 

. I have not seen his like before. 

. Like as not she will fail. 

. He ran like a deer. 

. Who does not /ike to go fishing? 

. Farm work is hard work, but I /ke life on a farm. 
. They farm to live. 

I2. 


To live a useful life is the hope of every man. 


. Please light the lamp; this light is hard on my eyes. 

. He sits in a low chair and does light work. 

. In the evening the cattle low, and night birds fly low. 

. He had little to say, but when he did speak his words came 


fast. 


. We fast on Sundays; and only once have we broken our fast. 
. Which of the fast colours do you prefer? 
. In which house does he live? He lives in the house which 


stands near the corner. 


. From far and near came people to the fair. 
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g. Is she a near relative of yours? She seldom comes near when 
you are in trouble. 
to. As we near the gates we meet more people whom we have not 
seen before. 
11. Before you leave tell me what you did the day before yester- 
day. 
12. Wait a while and I will help you to while away the time. 


CLAUSAL ANALYSIS 


Exercise II 


(Oral) 


How would you classify the clauses in the following pas- 
sages—time, place, cause, purpose, result, condition, con- 
cession, or comparison? 


. It is well when in Rome to do as one sees others do. 

. I shall wear my new hat if it is a fine day tomorrow. 

. He said that he would try hard even if he should fail. 

. Please let me know when you intend to leave. 

. John was so weary after the long journey that he soon fell 
asleep. 

. This is a sharper knife than that one, as you will soon find out. 

. You may go fishing now wherever you wish because the 
season is open. 

. George works quickly that he may have more time to play. 
g. Run as fast as you can because we have no time to lose. 

10. When the weather is hot, people seek relief at the sea shore. 

11. Harry takes exercise regularly that he may keep fit. 

12. Please wait here until they come. 


6; NT ON mew HD 4 


Exercise III 


( Written) 


Analyze into clauses the following sentences. What 
type ofsentence is each? Parse the italicized words. 
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A. 

The instinct which led Harry Esmond to admire and love the 
gracious person, the fair apparition of whose beauty and kindness 
had so moved him when he first beheld her, became soon a 
devoted affection and passion of gratitude which entirely filled 
his young heart, that, as yet, except in the case of dear Father 
Holt, had had very little kindness for which to be thankful. 


B 


_ The truth is that if birds be capable of misery, it is only in 
the unnatural conditions of a caged life that they experience it; 
and that if they be capable of happiness in a cage, such happiness 
or contentment is but a poor pale emotion compared with the 
wild exuberant gladness they have in freedom, where all their 
instincts have full play, and where the perils that surround them 
do but brighten their many splendid taculties. 


UNIT X 


Tue ANATOMY OF THE SENTENCE II 


; Exercise [| 
(For study and discussion) 


Obsevations in a Stage Coach 


It might be expected that upon these glimpses of latent 
dignity, we should all have begun to look round us with venera- 
tion; and have behaved like the princes of romance, when the 
enchantment that disguises them is dissolved, and they discover 
the dignity of each other: yet it happened that none of these 
hints made much impression on the company; every one was 
apparently suspected of endeavouring to impose false appearances 
upon the rest; all continued their haughtiness, in hopes to enforce 
their claims; and all grew every hour more sullen, because they 
found their representations of themselves without effect. 

Thus we travelled on four days with malevolence perpetually 
increasing, and without any endeavour but to outvie each other 
in superciliousness and neglect; and when any two of us could 
separate ourselves for a moment, we vented our indignation at 
the sauciness of the rest. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON 
From The Adventurer 


1. What is today’s counterpart of a stage coach? 

. Why may the situation here described be called an 

adventure? 

Where could such a situation develop today? Why? 

Why are the passengers sullen? Where have you ex- 

perienced anything like this? 

What are the picturesque origins of the words malevo- 

lence and superciliousness? 

6. Why are the following words particularly apt in their 
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contexts? glimpses, latent, veneration, dissolved, im- 
pose, outvie, neglect, vented. What words would we 
probably use today in place of these? 

7. How many sentences are there in the passage? Why is 
the meaning not obscure? 

8. How do you distinguish grammatically between a 
phrase and a clause? Identify in the passage examples 
of noun, adjectival, and adverbial phrases and clauses, 
and explain their relationship in their contexts. 

_g. Trace the development of thought through the first 
paragraph. On what literary device is this long sentence 
constructed? How does this construction help to make 
the meaning clear and emphatic? 

10. How would you describe the construction of the second 
sentence? 

11. Parse all the words in the following passage: “It might 
be expected that upon these glimpses of latent dignity, 
we should all have begun to look round us with 
veneration.” 

12. To what qualities and characteristics does this passage 
owe its vigour, precision, and propriety? 


Exercise II 
(Oral) 


In the following sentences identify the main and the 
subordinate clauses, and explain the function of each sub- 
ordinate clause. 


In the very instant when Oliver began to run, the old gentle- 
man, putting his hand to his pocket and missing his handkerchief, 
turned sharp round. Seeing the boy scudding away at such a 
rapid pace, he very naturally concluded him to be the depredator; 
and shouting “Stop thief!” with all his might, made off after him, 
book in hand. 

But the old gentleman was not the only person who raised the 
hue-and-cry. The Dodger and Master Bates, unwilling to attract 
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public attention by running down the open street, had merely 
retired into the very first doorway round the corner. They no 
sooner heard the cry and saw Oliver running, than, guessing 
exactly how the matter stood, they issued forth with great 
promptitude and, shouting “Stop thief!” too, joined in the pur- 
suit like good citizens. 


CHARLES DICKENS 
Oliver Twist 


ExerciseE III 
( Written) 


Compose sentences that contain the following: 


(a) Noun clause, object. 

(b) Noun clause in apposition to the object. 
(c) Noun clause, subject of sentence. 

(d) Adiectival clause qualifying the subject. 
(e) Adverbial clause of place. 

(f) Adverbial clause of reason. 

(g) Adverbial clause of result. 

(h) Adverbial clause of concession. 





UNIT XI 
Carisou SWIMMING THE YUKON 


Exercise [| 
(For study) 


. What interests you most in the picture opposite 


page 85° 


. What questions are suggested by the picture? 
. From what probable point of vantage is the picture 


taken? 


. How many caribou are swimming? Are they all the 


same age? 


. Why are they swimming in a line? How is tension ex- 


pressed? 


. In which direction is the current flowing? Is it fast or 


slow? How do you know? Is the river deep or shallow, 
clear or muddy? 


. From which direction is the light coming? What time 


of day is it? What season of the year do you think it 
is? What details do you use to determine your answer? 


. Supposing the cameraman to be standing in the water 


twenty feet from shore, how wide would you estimate 
the river to be? What details do you use to gauge dis- 
tance? 


. What feelings are awakened in you by this picture 
. What mood, spirit, or impression is chiefly expressed by 


the picture? What title would you give the picture? 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


Write a short narrative suggested by one of the follow- 


ing: 
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(a) Put yourself in the place of the leader and give his reasons 


for swimming the Yukon. 
(b) Tell the story of an incident connected with this crossing of 


the river. 
(c) Recite the cameraman’s story of this thrilling adventure. 


(d) Nature untamed. 
(e) Pastures new. 


REFRESHER 


With the aid of the dictionary, study the spelling and 
pronunciation of the following words, and be prepared to 
use each one correctly in an oral sentence. 


(a) handkerchief, harass, hasten, hearth, height, heinous, helm, 
herb, heroine, hiccough, hospitable, humour 


(b) ignoramus, immediate, impious, implacable, incognito, 
comparable, incongruent, indisputable, inertia, inexplicable, 
inextricable, infantile 


(c) ingenious, ingenuous, ingratiate, inhospitable, inimical, 
inquiry, insatiable, interesting, inventory, irreparable, irre- 
vocable, issue, isthmus, Italian 


(d) jewel, jocund, joist, jostle, joust, jovial, jugular, juvenile. 





UNIT XII 
RepucinGc EXERCISES 


Exercise I 


(Oral) 


In how many ways do the sentences in the following 


pairs differ from each other? How would you distinguish 
between the persons to whom either sentence may be 
attributed? 


rE. 


(a) I wish to assure myself that the facts that you have sub- 
mitted are correct. 
(b) I wish to verify the facts. 


. (a) After the great cataclysmic catastrophe of 1914-18, there 


followed a few years of prosperity. 
(b) A few years of prosperity followed the first World War. 


. (a) Men, women, and children were left without homes to 


go to. 
(b) Everybody was homeless. 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


Without changing the essential meaning, reduce each of 


the following sentences to a length aproximating the number 
of words given in brackets at the end of each sentence. 


ite 


All the homes, schools, banks, factories, stores and the two 
hotels in the place were burned to the ground. (4) 


. Without fear of contradiction I can assert truthfully that his 


answer to your request will be in the negative. (5) 


. The vast majority of people think, to a greater or lesser extent, 


only of themselves. (4) 


. Some statements in the editorial are confusing because they 


are capable of being understood in two different ways. (7) 
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5. We found in his report many opinions in which there were 
details which failed to agree. (5) 
6. John is attending the university and is studying along medical 


lines. (4) 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


By what verb can the idea in each of the following be 
expressed? For each expression you should be able to give 
at least four alternatives. 


. to renounce all rights to 

. to admit the truth of 

. to express strong disapproval of 

. to repeat again and again 

to ask earnestly for 

to think seriously upon 

. to adopt a fierce and threatening attitude toward 
. to speak with approbation of. 


CON] NvfwW WY 


Exercise IV 
( Written) 


Reduce each of the following sentences: 

1. He succeeded in doing the tasks in a way that was really 
skilful. (5) 

2. After the game was over, we proceeded to our several 
homes. (6) 

3. In numerous instances men were injured, but in no cases were 
the injuries fatal. (7) 

4. With regard to this matter we shall have to put off further 
discussion until we have ascertained more facts. (9) 

5. A man like that should be prevented from associating with 
people in a society of law-abiding citizens. (7) 

6. In any complex undertaking which involves the efforts of 
many individuals, we acknowledge at once the value of sympa- 
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thetic co-operation made effective through co-ordination in 
reaching a common goal. (5) 


EXERCISE V 
( Written) 


1. What is the essential meaning of each of the following 
passages? 

2. What is the dictionary meaning of each of the following 

- words?—inspiration, congenial, transparency, ardent, 
restive, intractable, chicane. 

3. Summarize the meaning of each passage in a statement 
that is between one-third to one-fourth the length of 
the original. 

4. Make a clausal analysis of each of the sentences in para- 


graph C, 
A. 


That punctual servant of all work, the sun, had just risen, 
and begun to strike a light on the morning of the thirteenth of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, when Mr. 
Samuel Pickwick burst like another sun from his slumbers, threw 
open his chamber window, and looked out upon the world 
beneath. Goswell Street was at his feet, Goswell Street was on 
his right hand—as far as the eye could reach, Goswell Street was 
on his left; and the opposite side of Goswell Street was over the 
way. 

Cuar_es DIcKENS 
From Pickwick Papers 


B. 


A full mind will naturally overflow in long sentences, and, in 
the moment of inspiration, when thick-coming thoughts and 
images crowd upon it, will often pour them forth in a splendid 
confusion, dazzling to common readers, but kindling to congenial 
spirits. There are writings which are clear through their shallow- 
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ness. We must not expect in the ocean the transparency of the 
clear inland stream. 

W. E. CHANNING 
From Essays on Milton 


C. 


In the character of the Americans a love of freedom is the 
predominating feature which marks and distinguishes the whole; 
and as an ardent is always a jealous affection, your colonies 
become suspicious, restive, and intractable, whenever they see the 
least attempt to wrest from them by force, or shuffle from them 
by chicane, what they think is the only advantage worth living 
for. This fierce spirit of liberty is stronger in the English colonies 
probably than in any other people of the earth, and this from a 
variety of powerful causes which, to understand the true temper 
of their minds, and the direction which this spirit takes, it will not 
be amiss to lay open somewhat more largely. 

Epmunp BurKE 
From On Conciliation with the Colonies 





UNIT XIII 
Precis Writine I 


A PRECIS (pra-sé) is a summary of the thought contained in 
a given passage. It is a summary of the essential meaning, 
not an outline of the essential facts. With the use of the 
dictionary distinguish in meaning between a précis and a 
synopsis, an abstract, a compendium, an abridgement, and 
a digest. 

Précis-writing is an exercise in mental concentration and 
clear thinking. It provides practice in distinguishing be- 
tween what is most important and what is least important 
in an argument, a play, a sermon, a lecture, an interview, a 
story, or a description. fe"s “an ‘aid* in perceiving the 
relationship of ideas, in particularizing and in generalizing. 
It helps to develop power in word-selection, sentence- 
building, and paragraph construction. It teaches not only 
economy in the use of words, but accuracy in the making 
of statements. 


Preparation for précis-writing 

1. Read the passage carefully to discover its general mean- 
ing and the 1 impression that it creates. 

2. Read it again to discover the plan and pattern of the 
development of the thought. Are there any logical 
divisions? 

3. Read it again to determine what are the essential ideas 
and impressions. 

4. By a process of co- -ordinating and subordinating the 
various elements, try to write a summary of the essential 
meaning. 

5. Examine your précis to see » that no essential fact is 
omitted, that it reads smoothly and coherently, and that 
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the grammar, the diction, and the punctuation are cor- 
rect. If you have used words found in the original 
passage, you should show by the way you use them that 
they have been freshly and originally felt, i.e. that you 
are master of their meaning. 

6. A précis should be about one-third to one-fourth the 
length of the original. 


Exercise [| 


(Oral) 


A précis of the first paragraph of the following passage 
is given at the end of the passage. Write a précis of the 
remaining paragraphs, and give the whole passage a suitable 
title. 


Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. He could place no 
confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of his confederate: 
and, whatever confidence he might place in his own military 
talents, and in the valour and discipline of his troops, it was no 
light thing to engage an army twenty times as numerous as his 
own. Before him lay a river over which it was easy to advance, 
but over which, if things went ill, no one of his little band would 
ever return. On this occasion, for the first and for the last time, 
his dauntless spirit, during a few hours, shrank from the fearful 
responsibility of making a decision. He called a council of war. 
The majority pronounced against fighting; and Clive declared 
his concurrence with the majority. Long afterwards, he said that 
he had never called but one council of war, and that, if he had 
taken the advice of that council, the British would never have 
been masters of Bengal. But scarcely had the meeting broken up 
when he was himself again. He retired alone under the shade of 
some trees, and passed near an hour there in thought. He came 
back determined to put everything to the hazard, and gave orders 
that all should be in readiness for passing the river on the morrow. 

The river was passed; and at the close of a tiresome day’s 
march, the army, long after sunset, took up its quarters in a grove 
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of mango-trees near Plassey, within a mile of the enemy. Clive 
was unable to sleep; he heard, through the whole night, the sound 
of drums and cymbals from the vast camp of the Nabob. It is 
not strange that even his stout heart should now and then have 
sunk, when he reflected against what odds, and for what a prize, 
he was in a few hours to contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowalh more peaceful. His mind, 
at once weak and stormy, was distracted by wild and horrible 
apprehensions. Appalled by the greatness and nearness of the 
crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading every one who approached 
him, dreading to be left alone, he sat gloomily in his tent, haunted, 
a Greek poet would have said, by the furies of those who had 
cursed him with their last breath in the Black Hole. 

The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of India. 


: Lorp Macautay 
From Essay on Clive 


The following is a précis of the first paragraph of the 
foregoing passage. Compare it with the original. Does it 
contain all the essential facts? Does it contain superfluous 
details? How much of Macaulay’s diction and phrasing 
has been retained? Is the précis clear and readable? 


Clive feared the responsibility of engaging an army twenty 
times as numerous as his own. His council of war pronounced 
against fighting. Undecided, Clive weakly concurred. Then he 
withdrew to meditate. An hour later he gave orders to prepare 
to advance across the river on the morrow. Owing to Clive’s 
decision, the British eventually became masters of Bengal. 


Exercise II 


Write a précis of the following paragraph, reducing it to 
about one hundred words. 


As long as you are journeying in the interior of the Desert 
you have no particular point to make for as your resting-place. 
The endless sands yield nothing but small stunted shrubs; even 
these fail after the first two or three days, and from that time you 
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pass over broad plains—you pass over newly-reared hills—you 
pass through valleys dug out by the last week’s storm—and the 
hills and the valleys are sand, sand, still sand, and only sand and 
sand, and sand again. The earth is so samely that your eyes turn 
towards heaven—towards heaven, I mean, in sense of sky. You 
look to the sun, for he is your taskmaster, and by him you know 
the measure of the work that you have done, and the measure of 
the work that remains for you to do. He comes when you strike 
your tent in the early morning, and then for the first hour of the 
day, as you move forward on your camel, he stands at your near 
side, and makes you know that the whole day’s toil is before you; 
then for a while, and a long while, you see him no more, for you 
are veiled and shrouded, and dare not look upon the greatness of 
his glory, but you know where he strides overhead by the touch 
of his flaming sword. No words are spoken, but your Arabs moan, 
your camels sigh, your skin glows, your shoulders ache, and for 
sights you see the pattern and the web of the silk that veils your 
eyes, and the glare of the outer light. Time labours on—your 
skin glows, your shoulders ache, your Arabs moan, your camels 
sigh, and you see the same pattern in the silk, and the same glare 
of light beyond; but conquering time marches on, and by-and-by 
the descending sun has compassed the heaven, and now softly 
touches your right arm, and throws your lank shadow over the 
sand right along on the way for Persia. Then again you look 
upon his face, for his power is all veiled in his beauty, and the 
redness of flames has become the redness of roses; the fair, wavy 
cloud that fled in the morning now comes to his side once more— 
comes blushing, yet still comes on—comes burning with blushes, 
yet comes and clings to his side. 

A. W. KINGLAKE 
From Eothen 





UNIT XIV 
Precis Writinc II 
Exercise I 


Write a précis of each of the following paragraphs. 


A. 

_ All government is founded on compromise and barter. We 
balance inconveniences; we give and take; we remit some rights, 
that we may enjoy others; and we choose rather to be happy 
citizens than subtle disputants. But, in all fair dealings, the 
thing bought must bear some proportion to the purchase paid. 
None will barter away the immediate jewel of his soul. Though 
a great house is apt to make slaves haughty, yet it is purchasing 
a part of the artificial importance of a great Empire too dear, to 
pay for it all essential rights, and all the intrinsic dignity of 
human nature. None of us would not risk his life rather than 
fall under a government purely arbitrary. But although there 
are some among us who think our Constitution wants many 
improvements to make it a perfect system of liberty, perhaps 
none who are of that ovinion would think it right to aim at such 
improvement by disturbing his country and risking everything 
that is dear to him. In every arduous enterprise, we consider 
what we are to lose, as well as what we are to gain; and the more 
and better stake of liberty every people possess, the less they 
will hazard in a vain attempt to make it more. These are the 
cords of man. 

Epmunp BurKE 


B. 

Mankind is helped in its progress almost as much by the 
study of imperfection as by the contemplation of perfection. Had 
we nothing before us in our futile and halting lives but Saints and 
the Ideal, we might well fail altogether. We grope blindly along 
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the catacombs of the world; we climb the dark ladder of life; we 
feel our way to futurity; but we can scarcely see an inch around 
or before us. We stumble and falter and fall; our hands are 
bruised sore, and we look up for light and guidance. Could we 
see. nothing but distant unapproachable impeccability, we might 
well sink prostrate in the hopelessness of emulation and the 
weariness of despair. Is it not then, when all seems blank and 
lightless and lifeless, when strength and courage flag, and when 
perfection seems as remote as a star,—is it not then that imper- 
fection helps us? When we see that the greatest and choicest 
images of God have had their weaknesses like ours, their temp- 
tations, their hours of darkness, their bloody sweat, are we not 
encouraged by their lapses and catastrophes to find energy for 
one more effort, one more struggle? Where they failed, we feel it 
a less dishonour to fail; their errors and sorrows make, as it were, 
an easier ascent from infinite imperfection to infinite perfection. 

Lorp RosEBERY 


Exercise II 


1. What are the values of précis writing? 

2. When and by whom could précis writing be used with 
good effect? 

3. How can the device improve one’s Paves of thought 
and composition? 

4. How can one test the soundness of his own précis? 





UNIT XV 
“Don’t Be Ripicutovus!” 


EXERCISE I 


(Oral) 


What violations of simplicity, precision, and good taste in 
the use of words can you find in the following sentences? 
Can you eliminate these blemishes in propriety? 


A. 


1 ie 


CONT ON Un kW bd 


\O 


Io. 


I expect to receive an invite to that proceeding. 


. “Alice in Wonderland” is a cute story. 
. Shopping was hectic this forenoon. 
. The gent held decisive opinions and was punctilious in their 


observation. 


. I soon became imbibed with the desire to augment my 


scholastic education. 


. The snow rendered the roads impracticable. 


The tonsorial artist’s countenance was protuberant. 


. The individual became conscious of a severe pain in the pie 


belt. 


. Debilitated by a long indisposition the patient looked down 


in the mouth and relinquished all hopes of resuscitation. 
The actress was as pretty as a picture, and the crowd went 


wild. 


. I guess IJ shall locate out West. 


2. The young man confessed his intention of going to sea. 


. The medical officer declined to accept remuneration or emolu- 


ment. 


. He put aside the omens on account of their incertitude. 
. Several circumstances seem to militate against that suppo- 


sition. 
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6. 
7. 


8. 


to 


A. 


I. 


2. 


Br 


fae hes, 


An & WwW 


C 


I. 


Bs 
a 
4. 
5. 


He deprecates the whole affair without stint. 

A vast concourse was assembled to see the disastrous con- 
flagration. 

The family physician’s residence, habiliments and style of 
living corresponded with his means. 


. Peruse this statement and elucidate its meaning. 
. In such a changing attitude, surely this statesman demon- 


strates a demoralizing absence of political correctitude. 


Exercise II 
(Oral or written) 


What is wrong with each of the following sentences? Try 
improve the style, diction, or structure of each one. 


The prospect of attending the dissertation is not of an enticing 
nature. 

It gave me great pleasure to accept your hospitality yesterday 
evening. 

A motley congregation of hoi polloi was gathered at the surf. 


He stepped on the cat’s tail and it turned on him. 
She placed her hand on the book, one of the largest I had 
ever seen. 


. He sold his car, which saved him from starvation. 

. John spent the day with Harry; he had a motor car. 

. The bear had a struggle with the man and he killed him. 

. The girls asked the boys whether the books which they had in 


their hands were those they had seen in their desks. 


Having arrived at the school, the bell began to ring. 
In removing the cover, the dish slipped. 

The train having been derailed, we were late. 

It being Friday, he left early. 

She asked the teacher, he being present. 
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D. 

I. Swimming is more pleasure than to walk. 

2. I suggest that you repair the car and a thorough cleaning of 
the valves. 

3. He is going to the market, and if he sees anything he likes, is 
it all right if he buys it? 


7, 

1. A is different to B. 

2. He gave us an explanation on the theory. 

3. She prefers apple pie than raisin. 

4. He would not conform with the ideas of the minority. 


FF. 

t. We would have liked to have seen it. 

2. He intended to have been present. 

3. Yonder one of the three airships begin to set sail. 

4. I imagine a lighted city from above would hardly seem a city. 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


Why would you use the following words and phrases 
sparingly? With respect to the thought and the attitude 
of the writer, what do they reveal? 


1. Surely, perhaps, probably, doubtless. 

2. Of course, I think that, it seems nearly impossible to do this, 
in the matter of the above qualities, and the like, at all events. 

3. Very, indeed, rather, wonderful, beautiful, nice, grand. 


Exercise IV 


In Fowler’s Modern English Usage what has the author 
to say concerning the following? 


1. Absolute construction, Analogy, Hackneyed phrases, Inversion, 
Jargon, Metaphor. 

2. Position of adverbs, Preposition at end, Pronouns, Pairs and 
Snares, Subjunctives, Swapping horses. 
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3. All right, case, few, if and when, only, other, so, that, thus, 
view, which. 


EXERCISE V 


(Oral) 


What did the writer mean? In studying the following 
extracts, taken from students’ essays, try to discover the 
cause and the nature of each mistake. 


A. 

1. I looked at it in blank thought for some time. 

2. While father related to mother’s admiring ears. 

3. The moon was full and it was smiling down upon us from 
above. 

4. The threshing machine is one of the embellishments of life. 

5. Does not your heart beat high with exultation as the choirs 


of the birds sing tunes to the blessed poetry of God? 
6. The pioneer farmer of those good old days dragged his limb 
of the ash over Mother Nature’s daughter’s face. 
. The toboggans were very eagerly awaiting us. 
. The pioneer farmers developed their muscles instead of their 
brains as the farmer of today does to improve his soil. 


COON] 


. What was this book chosen for me to be read out of for? 

. The cattle were pasturizing in the fields. 

. They had to take physical exercise and get into the game 

because there wasn’t any way out if they didn’t get in. 

4. Thus opportunity in the shape of a rain knocked at the door 
of the camp, was seized and appreciated by all. 

5. This Canada of ours should bask in its own light of unprece- 
dented democracy. 

6. A few cows lazily chew at the branches of the bushes as if 
amusing themselves. 

7. Treat a cow as you would a lady and she will pay for herself. 

8. Running to the window the placid bosom of the lake met the 

eye beckoning and inviting. 


SP by 





oOo NI 


Io. 


is 


12. 


UNIT XVI 
TuRNER VALLEY 


Exercise I 
(For study) 


. What is the picture opposite page 181? Where is 
Turner Valley? 
. Where is the camera? From which direction is the light 


coming? How do you know? 


. What is the main point of interest in the picture ? Have 


you turned it upside-down? 


. What impression is expressed by the picture? What 


effect was the cameraman trying to secure? Did he 
achieve his objective? What title would you give this 
picture? 

What evidence is here of the ingenuity of man? How 
many of the parts of this machine can you name? What 
are their several functions? 


. What are the interesting points in this derrick’s con- 


struction? 


. Why are parts of it enclosed? 
. How is human interest added to the picture? 
. What is the distance between the two landing stages? 


How can you estimate it? 
Is the workman going up, coming down, or standing 
still? 
What is his job? Why would you like or dislike to be 
in his place? 
In what respects do the construction and the function 
of this derrick resemble the construction and the func- 
tion of a good paragraph? Enumerate your points. 
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Exercise II 
( Written) 


Answer one of the following: 


1. Reproduce in words the impression created by the study 
of this picture. 

2. In a paragraph developed by means of reference to 
specific details and illustrations, set forth what you think 
an artist, or an architect, or a constructional engineer, or 
a speculator, or a local farmer would find of interest in 
this picture. 

3. Tell a story suggested by this picture. 


———— 


UNIT XVII 
DEFINING 


Exercise I 


(Oral) 


1. In how many respects do the following attempts to define 
‘style differ from each other? 

2. How much of each writer’s character, personality, or 
attitude is reflected in his definition? 


(a) People think that I can teach them style. What stuff it all 
is. Have something to say and say it as clearly as you can. 
That is the only secret of style. MatTrHEw ARNOLD 


(b) To write simply and clearly has been my own purpose, and 
one has to work very hard at it. W. Somerset MaucHaAM 


Exercise II 
(Oral and written) 


1. In the following paragraph what qualities mark the Great 
Man and how are they related to one another? 

2. How does Carlyle develop his thought throughout the 
paragraph? 

3. How does he give emphasis to his opinion? — 

4. How is unity achieved in the paragraph? Which is the 
most telling sentence? 

5. How would you define heroic and competent as Carlyle 
used them? 

6. What evidence is given that Carlyle’s thought dominates 
his structure? 

7. How would you describe Carlyle’s style? 

8. Can you sum up his thought in a sentence? 
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Definition of a Great Man 

But of a Great Man especially, of him I will venture to assert 
that it is incredible he should have been other than true. It 
seems to me the primary foundation of him, and of all that can 
lie in him, this. No Mirabeau, Napoleon, Burns, Cromwell, no 
man adequate to do anything, but is first of all in right earnest 
about it; what I call a sincere man. I should say sincerity, a deep, 
great, genuine sincerity, is the first characteristic of all men in 
any way heroic. Not the sincerity that calls itself sincere; ah no, 
that is a very poor matter indeed;—a shallow braggart conscious 
sincerity; oftenest self-conceit mainly. The Great Man’s sin- 
cerity is of the kind he cannot speak of, is not conscious of: nay, 
I suppose, he is conscious rather of insincerity; for what man can 
walk accurately by the law of truth for one day? No, the Great 
Man does not boast himself sincere, far from that; perhaps does 
not ask himself if he is so: I would say rather, his sincerity does 
not depend on himself; he cannot help being sincere! The great 
Fact of Existence is great to him. Fly as he will, he cannot get 
out of the awful presence of this Reality. His mind is so made; 
he is great by that, first of all. Fearful and wonderful, real as 
Life, real as Death, is this Universe to him. Though all men 
should forget its truth, and walk in a vain show, he cannot. At 
all moments the Flame-image glares-in upon him; undeniable, 
there, there!—I wish you to take this as my primary definition of 
a Great Man. A little man may have this, it is competent to all 
men that God has made: but a Great Man cannot be without it. 
THoMAS CARLYLE 

From Hero As Prophet 


Exercise III 
(Oral and written) 


1. Which one of the following definitions appeals most to 
you? Why? 

2. What is common to these definitions? 

3. How are they distinguishable from one another? What 
is each author’s chief concern? 


4. How would you define poetry? 
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(a) Poetry is music in words, and music is poetry in sound. 
Tuomas FULLER 
(b) Poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings 
taking its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity. 
Witi1am WorpswortTH 
(c) Poetry has given me the habit of wishing to discover the 
good and the beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me. 
SAMUEL TAyYLoR COLERIDGE 
(d) Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of 
' the happiest and best minds, the interpenetration of a 
diviner nature through our own redeeming from decay the 
visitations of the divinity of man. PErcy ByssHE SHELLEY 
(e) Poetry is nothing less than the most perfect speech of man, 
that in which he comes nearest to being able to utter the 
truth. MatTHEw ARNOLD 
(f) Poetry is something to make us wiser and better by con- 
tinually revealing those types of beauty and truth which 
God has set in all men’s souls. James RussEtt LowE.i 


Exercise IV 


(Oral) 


1. In the following attempts at definition how would you 
distinguish between the good and the bad? 

2. What qualities mark the good definitions? 

3. Which is the most succinct? Which is the most humorous 
or ironical? 


(a) Biology is the science that treats of living organisms. 

(b) An automobile is a machine propelled by a gasoline engine. 

(c) A needle is a small piece of polished steel sharp at one end. 

(d) Rhythm is a general swelling and flowing movement of 
language. 

(f) A square is a plane figure with four equal sides and four 
equal angles. 

(g) A network is anything reticulated or decussated, at equal 
distances, with interstices between the intersections. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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(h) Frivolity is the high road to seriousness: it always ends 
there. E. V. Lucas 
(i) A pun rests on a duplicity of sense under unity of sound, 
and it is essentially of a laughter-provoking nature. 
(7) An essay is a loose sally of the mind; an irregular, indigested 
piece, not a regular and orderly composition. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 
(k) It was because honesty was impossible that compromise 
came in. Compromise is the sure ground between the quick- 
sands of conscience and the truth. E. V. Lucas 
(1) A library is a classified collection of books. 
(m) An hotel is a place where people stay when away from home. 
(7) Revenge is a kind of wild justice. Francis Bacon 


EXERCISE V 
( Written) 


From each of the following groups select two, and define 
them: 


I. a dictionary, a newspaper, a triangle, a hyphen, camouflage, a 
delegation, a compass, an aeroplane 

2. gossip, a smuggler, a pessimist, “highbrow,” a snob, an oppor- 
tunist 

3. dividend, a premium, overhead cost, a department store 

4. sportsmanship, socialism, patriotism, romance, sympathy, 
idealism, school spirit, common sense 

5. to pleat, to baste, to hem, to knit, to patch, to darn, a foul in 
baseball, “out” in baseball, the uses of shall and will, a fireless 
cooker, a vacuum cleaner. 


Exercise VI 
( Written) 


Show that you know the correct meaning of each of the 
following words by using it in a phrase: 


altruism, banal, bathos, calumny, generic, gratuitous, histrionic, 
inexorable, insidious, jingoism, laconic, meticulous, nuance, 


I ———— 
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obsequious, panacea, querulous, recondite, sedentary, stentorian, 
surreptitious, trenchant, ubiquitous, virulent. 


Exercise VII 


1. How many of the following mathematical terms can be 
represented by symbols? 

2. How would you define or explain each of them in words? 

3. How are language and mathematics interrelated? 


(a) perpendicular, (b) tangent, (c) exponent, (d) radical, 
(e) infinity, (f) variable. 


| Exercise VIII 


What is the distinguishing meaning of each word in 
each of the following groups? 


(a) cross, peevish, petulant, querulous 

(b) fame, reputation, renown, repute 

(c) fragrance, scent, perfume, aroma 

(d) possible, feasible, probable, practicable 
(e) feign, pretend, simulate, dissemble. 


UNIT XVIII 
EMPHASIS AND EFFECT 


AIDS TO EMPHASIS: WORDS 


Prefer: 


(a) Ashort word abuse to a long word vituperation. 
(b) A specific word rose to a general word flower. 

(c) A figurative word beacon to a literal word light. 
(d) A beautiful word butterfly to an ugly word bug. 
(e) An articulate word whisper to a mute word speak. 


EXeErcIseE I] 


(Oral) 


How is emphasis or effect secured in each of the follow- 


ing passages? 


I. 


IO. 


High-erected thoughts seated in a harte of courtesie. 
Sir Puitip SIDNEY 


. The approbation of my own conscience. 


Joun Grisson LocKHART 


. The sweet weariness that follows accustomed toil. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


. Thoughts that glow and words that burn. 

. The wind is gathering in the leaves. 

. Autumn in gold sandals treads the stubble fields. 
. Balfour gets to the point at once and then stops. 


Sir WALTER RALEIGH 


. Truth to the fact and a good spirit in the treatment. 


R. L. STEVENSON 


. The flowers and fruits of style grow on the tree of character. 


Str WALTER RALEIGH 

A poet must lean hard on facts, so hard, sometimes, that they 

hurt. Rosert Frost 
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Exercise II 
(Oral) 


How would you distinguish between idiom and slang in 


the following passages? When does slang become idiom? 


Vie 


2. 


CONT ON On 


\O 


10. 


The rules were fixed and I must abide by them. 
Joun TYNDALL 


Now all is open and above board with you. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


. Poor Richard was to me as an eldest son, the apple of my eye. 


Sir WALTER ScoTT 


. And dar’st thou then 


To beard the lion in hts den. Str WALTER ScoTT 
. The colonel was curt but grumpy and Percy soon beat a 
retreat. CHARLES READE 
. A parochial life is not a bed of roses. DICKENS 


. That day three thousand Saracens bit the dust. 
. I don’t want (said Sir Brian) to be a wet blanket. 


W. E. Norris 


. For some reason or other I am in his black books. 


W. E. Norris 
Professor Dowden holds a brief for Shelley. 
MatrHew ARNOLD 


. He knows on which side his bread is buttered. 


CuarLeEs DICKENS 


. For my part I was horribly cast down. R. L. STEVENSON 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


Rewrite the following sentences in such a way that greater 


emphasis will be given to the meaning intended: 


fe 


Then, O Cromwell, thou fall’st a blessed martyr if thou 
fall’st. 


2. One story for illustration will do as well as another. 


. Carry gentle peace ever in thy right hand. 
. Add virtue to your faith. 
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NS OU 


Ber 
14. 


£5; 
16. 


17 
18. 


. I read a book sometimes with pleasure. 
. Love is the greatest of these. 
. I repeat the charge to gods and men here of treasons mani- 


fold. 


. Lars Porsena swore by the nine gods. 

. The head that wears a crown lies uneasy. 
IO. 
ii 
12 


Cicero and his tools shall pay me blood then. 

In the league the name of Cataline is foremost. 

You have rated me about my moneys and my usances many 
a time and oft on the Rialto. 

I extend this friendship to buy his favour. 

It is not meet in such a time as this that every nice offence 
should bear its comment. 

And I will keep you forever there. 

Belshazzar the King held festival there high within his royal 
hall. 

When he marched away somebody wept. 

He lay there cold and still. 


AIDS TO EMPHASIS: SENTENCES 


Prefer: 


(a) brevity to prolixity. 
(b) plainness to ornament. 
(c) lucidity to vagueness. 
(d) liveliness to listlessness. 


(e) euphony to cacophony. 
Devices: 


(a) Know your subject thoroughly before you begin to 
write. 

(b) Preserve unity and coherence in thought. 

(c) Place the most important ideas at the end and the 
second most important at the beginning of the 
sentence, where they will readily catch the eye. 

(d) Change the normal order of the words in a sen- 
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tence, but avoid illogical arrangement of sub- 
ordinate parts. 

(e) Arrange the parts of a sentence—words, phrases 
or clauses—in order of climax. 

(f) Repeat an important word or phrase. 

(g) Use the present tense. 

(h) Use illustrations and figures of speech to help the 

. reader to get a clear and ready grasp of your 

meaning. 

(1) Fit the thought into an appropriate sentence con- 
struction, such as periodic, loose, balanced, or 
mixed. 


Exercise I 


Read the following statements aloud and explain to what 


each owes its effectiveness: 


WON 


. Gainsay him, I could not. 

. The world needs men, alert and active. 

. What meanest thou by that? Mend me thou saucy fellow! 

. The perfection of style is variety in unity, freedom, ease, clear- 


ness, the power of saying anything, and of striking any note 
in the scale of human feelings, without impropriety. 
From Introduction to Plato BENJAMIN JOWETT 


. These idle disputants overlooked the invariable laws of nature, 


which have connected peace with innocence, plenty with in- 
dustry, and safety with valour. Epwarp GIBBoN 


. Poor management is responsible for all this idleness, poverty, 


wretchedness, and crime. 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


Rewrite the following sentences to give more point, 


emphasis, or effect to their probable meaning: 


lod 
- 


1. We laid him down slowly and sadly. 
. He shows confidence in himself as a machinist only. 
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. They will talk lightly of the spirit that is gone. 
. He bitterly regretted his past follies. 
. What the false heart doth know, the false face must hide. 


I will give my kingdom to any man who will bring me a horse. 


. Virtue comforts in the hour of death, supports in sickness, 


moderates in prosperity, and strengthens in adversity. 


. He acquiesced in, though he did not approve of, the arrange- 


ment. 


. If he delayed, starvation was the only thing left to him. 
. We are depending on you for the solution of this difficult 


problem. 

She burst into tears, overcome by sudden grief, and unable to 
retain her self-composure. 

He could do nothing but talk about the game all the way 
home. 


Exercise III 


What is the distinguishing meaning of each word in the 


following groups? 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


ailment, disease, sickness, malady 

deny, disavow, disown, disclaim 

disgust, dislike, averson, distaste 

penetration, discernment, discrimination, discretion 
scornful, disdainful, contemptuous, supercilious. 


CUNT Des. 
Tue RHETORIC OF THE SENTENCE 


EXxercIsE [| 


(Oral) 


How would you classify the following sentences—loose, 


periodic, mixed, balanced, etc.? 


WwW 


. I could not believe my eyes. 
. We left on Saturday, about noon, during a snow storm, and 


despite our speed we did not expect before night-fall to reach 
our journey’s end. 


. Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 
. The soldiers returned at last, after weary years of privation 


and danger. 


. And now, at last, after weary years of privation and danger, 


the soldiers returned. 


Exercise II 
(Oral) 


Classify the following sentences according to their form 


and give reasons for your decisions: 


. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
. As they were talking at an equal pace, they began to exchange 


remarks. 


. Well, then, on a certain evening after a day of rain, while he 


was walking, sad and bent, carrying under his arm his balls 
and knives wrapped up in his old carpet, and seeking for 
some barn in which he could lie down supperless, he saw on 
the road a monk who was travelling the same way, and saluted 
him decorously. 


. The bear is a worse feeder than the pig, for whenever he dis- 
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turbs a maple sugar camp in spring, he always upsets every- 
thing. 

5. This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication. 

6. While all went merrily, the mighty vessel glided on its way 
and nobody dreamed of danger. 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


A proverb is a short, pithy saying which usually means 
more than it says. Explain the meaning of the following 
proverbs by using illustrations or examples: 


. A bad book is the worst robber. 

. Do not look a gift horse in the mouth. 

. When in Rome, do as the Romans do. 

. All that glitters is not gold. 

. The better part of valour is discretion. 

. Strike while the iron is hot. 

. Faint heart ne’er won fair lady. 

People in glass houses should not throw stones. 

. Laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes him. 
. Virtue is her own reward. 


O00 ON ANUAYW DH 


i] 


Exercise [V 
(Oral) 


1. What effect is gained by the use of the periodic structure? 
the loose structure? 

2. What is likely to be the effect on prose style of the 
presence of either too many periodic or too many loose 
sentences? 


EXxeErcIsE V 


What is the distinguishing meaning of each word in the 
following groups: 
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(a) avocation, vocation, occupation, employment 
(b) dumb, mute, speechless, silent 

(c) effort, attempt, endeavour, essay 

(d) eminent, illustrious, distinguished, prominent 
(e) invade, intrude, encroach, infringe. 


REFRESHER 


Make a general analysis of each of the following 


sentences, and be prepared to show the relationship of all 
the clauses. . 


I 


The book you have in your hand is not the one that I recom- 
mended you buy. 


. When I asked him where he had been, all he could do was 


stand and stare. 


. Wherever we went he inquired the price of everything, but he 


had no idea, I felt sure, of buying anything. 


. As soon as the season opens, I am going to try my luck at the 


pool you told me of, and I hope you will come along to catch 
the fish that usually get away. 


. John showed me an old lantern that his grandfather had made 


when he came first to this district. 


. Take all the time you want, and I shall read the newspaper 


until you return. 


aS 
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UNIT XxX 
ContTRASTS 


Exercise [ 
(For study) 


. Why do you like the picture opposite page 212? 


Enumerate the points of interest. 


. With what feelings do you view the scene? Can you 


give it an imaginative title? 


. How many points of contrast can you find in this pic- 


ture? Make a list of your points. 


. What time of day was the picture taken? What was 


the season of the year? 


. How many types of vegetation can you identify? At 


what altitude is the road-bed? 


. Which way is the river flowing? How do you know? 
. Is the train standing or in motion? Is it facing an up- 


erade or a down-grade? How can you tell? 


. What do the semaphores signify? 


How many means of communication are shown? 


. How far away is the most distant peak? 
. From a visit to Field, B.C., what type of person would 


derive most pleasure and profit and what type would 
receive least? 

If you were a member of a firm of professional adver- 
tizers, what would you use this picture to illustrate? 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


Relate a story suggested by one of the following titles: 


(a) The Romance of the Road 
(b) A Faith to Move Mountains. 
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(c) Punctuality 
(d) Round the Bend 
(e) Man over Nature 


(f) Rolling Through the Rockies. 


REFRESHER 


Mark the metrical structure of each of the following 
lines, and name the metre. If variations in metre occur, 
identify them. 


Fi I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 
I galloped, Dirk galloped, we galloped all three; 
RosBertT BROWNING 
2. Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in thy praise. 
Rogpert Burns 
33 Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Lorp Byron 
4. Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang glen, 
And sair wv his love he did deave me; 
Rozsert Burns 
.. Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly 
Young, and so fair! 
Tuomas Hoop 
6. The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
Lorp Byron 
res Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons! 
Come in your war array, 
Gentles and commons. 
Sir WALTER SCOTT 





UNIT XXI 
‘THe RHETORIC OF THE PARAGRAPH 


Exercise [| 


(Oral) 
A paragraph is a group of related sentences that develop 


a single topic. 


I. 


A. 


What are the common literary devices by which a topic 
sentence may be developed into a paragraph? 


. How can unity, coherence, and emphasis best be achieved 


in a paragraph? 


Exercise II. 
(Oral) 


. In the following paragraphs what devices are used to 


make the meaning clear and emphatic? Which para- 
graph do you like best? Why? 


. Which sentences are particularly effective because of 


their construction? 


. Which sentences have sentence patterns the form of 


which can be illustrated by a line-diagram? (See sentence 


2 of paragraph A.) 


. Can you select words that are especially appropriate in 


their contexts? Why do you consider them effective? 


. To what element within them do the opening and the 


closing sentences (or clauses) owe their power? 


The Suggestive Power of Syllables 


I am afraid I am becoming an epicure in words, which is a 


bad thing to be, unless it is dominated by something infinitely 
better than itself. But there is a fascination in the mere sound 
of articulated breath: of consonants that resist with the firmness 
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of a maid of honour, or half or wholly yield to the moving lips; 
of vowels that flow and murmur each after its kind; the peremp- 
tory B and P, the brittle K, the vibrating R, the insinuating S, 
the feathery F, the velvety V, the bell-voiced M, the tranquil 
broad A, the penetrating E, the cooing Oo, the emotional O, and 
the beautiful combinations of alternate rock and stream, as it 
were, that they give to the rippling flow of speech—there is a 
fascination in the skilful handling of these, which the great poets 
and even prose writers have not disdained to acknowledge and 
use to recommend their thought. 

Oxiver WeNDELL HoLtMEs 


B. The Suggestive Power of Words 

For me words have colour, character; they have faces, pouts, 
manners, gesticulations; they have moods, humours, eccen- 
tricities; they have tints, tones, personalities. 

Because people cannot see the colour of words, the tint of 
words, the secret ghostly motions of words:— 

Because they cannot hear the whispering of words, the 
rustling of the procession of letters, the dream-flutes and dream- 
drums which are thinly and weirdly played by words — 

Because they cannot conceive the pouting of words, the 
frowning and fuming of words, the weeping, the raging and 
racketing of words:— 

Because they are insensible to the phosphorescing of words, 
the fragrance of words, the noisomeness of words, the tenderness 
or hardness, the dryness or juiciness of words,—the interchange 
of values in the gold, the silver, and the copper of words:— 

Is that any reason why we should not try to make them hear, 
to make them see, to make them feel? ... 

Larcaptio HEARN 


be The Emotional Power of Words 

The most powerful approach to the reader is always through 
that which stirs his emotions. Every word, therefore, which has 
an “emotion” quality has power as over against the word which 
is emotionally neutral. The emotion quality of a word may be 
slight, but wherever it exists at all, it is so much to the good. 
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Note such “affect” words as “cocky;” “mooning;” “tears;” 
“sighed;” etc. There are words that chuckle; words that laugh 
right out; words that weep; words that droop and falter. These 
are the words that grip the reader. 

H. A. OvERSTREET 
From Influencing Human Behaviour 
George J. McLeod. Limited 


D. Words and Their Uses 
Seek out “acceptable words”; and as ye seek them turn them 
to our English stores. Seeking to be rich in speech, you will find 
that in the broad ocean of our English literature there are pearls 
of great price, our potent English words; words that are wizards 
more mighty than the old Scotch magician; words that are pic- 
tures bright and moving with all the colouring and circumstances 
of life; words that go down the century like battle cries; words 
that sob like litanies, sing like larks, shout like seas. Seek amid 
our exhaustless stores and you will find words that flash like 
stars of the frosty skies, or are melting and tender like Love’s 
tear-filled eyes; words that are fresh and crisp like the mountain 
breeze in autumn, or are mellow and rich as an old painting; 
words that are sharp, unbending, and precise like Alpine needle- 
points, or are heavy and rugged like great nuggets of gold; words 
that are glittering and gay like imperial gems, or are chaste and 
refined like the face of a Muse. Search and ye shall find words 
that crush like the battle-axe of Richard, or like the scimitar of 
Saladin; words that sting like a serpent’s fangs, or soothe like a 
mother’s kiss; words that can unveil the nether depths of Hell, 
or point out the heavenly heights of purity and peace; words 
that can call a Judas; words that reveal the Christ. 
Joun S. McIntosu 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


1. Draw up lists of words to illustrate the various classifi- 
cations of words set forth in these paragraphs. 
2. Write a précis of paragraph D. 
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3. With two or three of the literary devices used in these 


paragraphs, develop a paragraph on one of the following 
topics: 


(a) I am afraid I shall object if there are radios in heaven. 

(b) Every spring new models of motor cars go flashing down 
our street. 

(c) The migration of birds is a fascinating study. 

(d) Animals, too, have a language all their own. 


Exercise IV 
(Oral) 


What have you learned from this unit concerning 
language, paragraphing, and style? 


EXERCISE V 


What is the distinguishing meaning of each word in the 
following groups? 


(a) aggravate, exasperate, irritate, provoke 
(b) exact, accurate, correct, precise 
(c) surpass, transcend, exceed excel 
(d) essay, treatise, dissertation, tract 
_(é) excuse, pardon, forgive, condone. 





UNIT XXII 
SEQUENCE OF [THOUGHT IN THE PARAGRAPH 


Exercise [ 
( Written) 


In the following passage, the sentence order of a sound 
paragraph from Macaulay’s “Essay on Clive” has been 
jumbled. Reconstruct and rewrite it, and then read aloud 
both the jumbled and the ordered version. In how many 
ways may the two passages be contrasted? 


1. There was then general peace in Europe. 2. The East India 
Company thanked him for his services in the warmest terms, and 
bestowed on him a sword set with diamonds. 3. Almost imme- 
diately after the marriage, Clive embarked with his bride for 
England. 4. The Carnatic was the only part of the world where 
the English and French were in arms against each other. 5. The 
young captain was known at the India House by the honourable 
nickname of General Clive, and was toasted by that appellation 
at the feasts of the Directors. 6. He returned a very different 
person from the poor slighted boy who had been sent out ten 
years before to seek his fortune. 7. The vast schemes of Dupleix 
had excited no small uneasiness in the city of London; and the 
rapid turn of fortune, which was chiefly owing to the courage and 
talents of Clive, had been hailed with great delight. 8. He was 
only twenty-seven; yet his country already respected him as one 
of her first soldiers. 9. With rare delicacy, he refused to receive 
this token of gratitude unless a similar compliment were paid to 
his friend and commander, Lawrence. 10. On his arrival in 
England, he found himself an object of general interest and 
admiration. 

Exercise I] 
( Written) 


Part of the duty of lawyers, policemen, preachers, 
doctors, engineers and teachers, is to explain terms, rules, 
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principles, beliefs, conceptions, processes, machines, objects 
and institutions. Any one of us may, at any time, be asked 
to explain something to someone else. We should aim at 
simplicity and brevity, but above everything else, we should 
try to be unmistakably clear. On some of the subjects 
which follow, you might write thousands of words. Choose 
rather to write briefly on that angle or phase of a subject 
which will interest your chosen reader. What angle of the 
Feudal System would you explain to a romantic classmate, 
a landlord, a socialist, the mayor of a town, a building con- 
tractor, a clergyman, or the manager of a chain store? 
Before beginning to write, you should select some central 
idea or controlling purpose, and around it organize your 
thoughts. The short essay requires no introduction or con- 
clusion, but it must have unity and form, 1.e. beginning, 
middle and end, and an original title. 


Subjects for essays: 


(a) My favourite character in fiction or drama. 
(6) On being without money. 

(c) The effects of responsibility on character. 
(d) How not to ski. 

(e) The making of coloured photographs. 

(f) The operation of a stop watch. 


Exercise III 


Distinguish in meaning between the words in the fol- 
lowing pairs: 


(a) definite, definitive (e) prompt, expeditious 
(b) demolish, destroy (f) dismiss, discharge 
(c) derange, disorder (g) dismal, dreary 


(d) dictate, prescribe (h) dubious, uncertain. 








UNIT XXIII 


PARAGRAPH APPRECIATION 


What 1s a Liberal Education? 

That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been 
so trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, 
and does with ease and pleasure all the work that as a mechanism, 
it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with 
all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order; 
ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and 
spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose 
mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and fundamental 
truths of Nature, and of the laws of her operations; one who, no 
stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are 
trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender 
conscience; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of 
Nature, or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself. 


Tuomas Henry HuxLey 


Exercise I 
(Oral) 


. Why does the foregoing paragraph interest you? 

. How many sentences does it contain? 

. The thought is compact. Why is it not obscure? 

. How can you show that the thought is developed 

logically? 

5. By what concrete images or figures of speech has the 
author presented vividly to you the nature and function 
of the body, the intellect, the mind, and the passions? 

6. To what do the relative pronouns refer? 

What use is made of semicolons? 

. How many contrasts or parallels can you find in the 

structure? 


BW DN 
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9. What meaning is expressed in “spin the gossamers” and 
“forge the anchors”? 

10. Of the 164 words in the paragraph, how many are verbs, 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs? 

11. Io what qualities does the paragraph owe its sincerity 
and power? 

12. What does it tell you about the author’s mind, attitude, 
and interests? What kind of man must Huxley have 
been? 

13. Read the paragraph aloud to sense its rhythm and 
harmony. 

14. Commit it to memory. 


Exercise II 
(For study and discussion) 


1. Examine carefully the thought and structure of the fol- 
lowing expositions. Why do they appeal to you? Do 
any offend you? Why? 

2. Which style is most sprightly and spontaneous? im- 
aginative? rhythmic? emotional? logical? argumentative? 
challenging? suggestive? persuasive? 

3. What does each paragraph reveal of its author’s state of 
mind? 

4. To what specific qualities does each paragraph owe its 
power and effectiveness? 


A. What a Piece of Work is a Man! 


What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! in form, in moving, how express and admirable! 
in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, 
what is this quintessence of dust? 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
From Hamlet 
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B. What is it to be a Gentleman? 
What is it to be a gentleman? Is it to have lofty aims, to lead 
a pure life, to keep your honour virgin; to have the esteem of 
your fellow-citizens, and the love of your fireside; to bear good 
fortune meekly; to suffer evil with constancy; and through evil or 
good to maintain truth always? Show me the happy man whose 
life exhibits these qualities, and him we will salute as gentleman, 
whatever his rank may be. . 
Witiram Makepeace THACKERAY 


Se The Menace of the Movies 

Good God, what has the film done, from the beginning of its 
infantile career, but imitate the faults of the theatre? Has it set 
out to create its own conventions? Not at all. It has borrowed, 
borrowed, borrowed—and always borrowed trash. All the out- 
worn gestures of the stage appear before us, like so many thread- 
bare garments, waving on the screen. The stage is over emphatic; 
the screen is melodramatic. The stage is romantic; the screen is 
preposterous. The stage exploits the private personality of its 
players; the screen becomes a positive welter of exhibitionism. 
The stage leaves little enough to the imagination; but the screen 
will not allow us even to imagine a man going upstairs without 
showing a picture of him in the act. The stage is conscious of 
the dull-witted thousands to whom it must appeal; the screen is 
haunted by the dread of stupid millions. The stage seeks the 
greatest common measure of intelligence; the screen goes straight 
for the lowest common denominator. The stage is timid; the 
screen is hysterical. The stage is commercial, tawdry, vain; the 
screen is sordid, vulgar, arrogant. ... 

AsHuiEy DuKEs 

From The World to Play With 


Oxford University Press 


D. 

For so have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and 
soaring upward, singing as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven 
and climb above the clouds; but the poor bird was beaten back 
with the loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion made 
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irregular and inconstant, descending more at every breath of the 
tempest than it could recover by the libration and frequent 
weighing of his wings; till the little creature was forced to sit 
down and pant, and stay till the storm was over; and then it 
made a prosperous fight, and did rise and sing as if it had learned 
music and motion from an angel as he passed sometimes through 
the air about his ministries here below; so is the prayer of a good 
man, 

Jeremy TAayLor 


di. 

The proposition is peace. Not peace through the medium of 
war; not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of intricate 
and endless negotiatons; not peace to arise out of universal dis- 
cord, fomented from principle, in all parts of the empire; not 
peace to depend on the juridical determination of perplexing 
questions, or the precise marking the shadowy boundaries of a 
complex government. It is simple peace; sought in its natural 
course, and in its ordinary haunts. It is peace sought in the 
spirit of peace; and laid in principles purely pacific. I propose 
by removing the ground of the difference, and by restoring the 
former unsuspecting confidence of the colonies in the mother 
country, to give permanent satisfaction to your people; and (far 
from a scheme of ruling by discord) to reconcile them to each 
other in the same act, and by the bond of the very same interest 
which reconciles them to British government. 

Epmunp Burke 
From On Conciliation with the Colonies 


Exercise III 
( Written) 


Write an appreciation of one of the foregoing para- 
graphs. Do not present a mere catalogue of facts, but try 
to show how thought, feeling, language, phrasing, structure, 
and personality are all related to one another as integral 
parts of an artistic whole. Literary appreciation can be a 
work of art. 
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ExercisE IV 


What is the distinguishing meaning of each word in the 
following groups? 


(a) prevent, hinder, encumber, impede 

(6) shouting, clamour, uproar, tumult 

(c) chiefly, principally, especially, particularly 
(d) taint, contaminate, defile, pollute 

(e) prolix, discursive, diffuse, copious. 


REFRESHER 


1. With the aid of the dictionary find the root or stem of 
each of the following words, and then write down other 
composite words that you think are formed with the same 
stem. 


(Example: companion; panis—bread; pantry.) 


anarchy, audible, canticle, capital, celerity, commodious, 
community, coronation, credible, edition, dentist, dormant, 
felicity, fortitude, judiciary, linguist, disparity, penal, petrify, 
phonic, placable, plenty, plumber, rapture. 


2. In how many ways do the words in the following pairs 
differ from one another? 


ere, heir; fain, feign; ore, oar; raze, raise; site, cite; rode, road. 


Note 
The passage on page 240 from The World to Play With by Ashley Dukes is taken 


from an imaginary dialogue and does not represent the opinion of anyone but that of 
an imaginary speaker. 


UNiT XXIV 
Points oF VIEW 


Exercise | 
(For study and discussion) 


. Why does the picture opposite page 213 appeal to you? 


Of what does it remind you? 


. With what feelings do you view the scene? What title 


would you give it? 


. What interesting ideas or concepts are incorporated in 


this aircraft? 


. How many passengers do you think it can carry? And 


how many members of crew? 


. At what altitude is the aircraft flying? Can you identify 


the city over which it is flying? 


. What are the weather conditions represented in the 


picture? 


. How many points of interest would be found in this 


picture by the following persons? 

(a) a transportation engineer, (b) a pilot, (c) a pas- 
senger in another aircraft, (d) a town-planning engineer, 
(e) an artist, (f) a tourist passenger agent, (g) a 
journalist. 


. How many different facilities can you identify in the 


city? What is your estimate of the city’s population? 
How do you gauge it? 


. How many sources of human interest can you find? 
. What romantic qualities give glamour to this picture? 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


1. Write on one of the following themes or on a subject sug- 


gested by the picture: 
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(a) My first flight. 

(6) Why I should or should not like to fly. 
(c) What keeps an aircraft airborne? 

(d) Speculations on flight. 

(e) What are the advantages of air travel? 


2. 


Can you find a news story in this picture? 


REFRESHER 


Make a general analysis of each of the following 


sentences, and be prepared to show the relationship of all 
the clauses. 


ANE 


Wherever you go and whatever you do [ shall follow your 
career with all the attention that only a mother can give. 


. If he were not so selfish, he would probably not be so miser- 


able. 


. That you have failed twice seems to have made no impression 


on you, and that I cannot understand. 


. The only thing that I am afraid of is that it may rain so hard 


we shall not be able to go home. 


. Whether these will turn out to be beets or radishes no one can 


say until at least two weeks have passed. 


. As soon as you have done the work I have assigned, you may 


report to the cashier. 


. Have you given all the reasons you know, or do you want me 


to wait until you have thought of some more? 


. Since they would not accept our challenge, it was decided that 


the fee for the grounds should be cancelled. 


gee 








UNIT XXV 
“THE ALTAR WITHIN” 


Exercise | 
(Oral and written) 


Analyze carefully the development of the thought in 
each of the following paragraphs: 


. What ideas are common to the two passages? 
. How do they differ in methods of development and in 
conclusions reached? 


Bo & 


3. Which paragraph is the more instructive and useful? 

4. Which is the more imaginative and suggestive? 

5. Which has the more colourful and thought-revealing 
phrases? 

6. Have any sentences interesting patterns? Can you ex- 
press their pattern diagrammatically? 

7. How can you account for the clarity and effectiveness of 


each passage? 

8. Write a précis of each passage. 

g. What have you learned from this study concerning the 
art of writing? 


A. What 1s Style? 

This then is style. As technically manifested in Literature it 
is the power to touch with ease, grace, precision, any note in the 
gamut of human thought or emotion. 

But essentially it resembles good manners. It comes of 
endeavouring to understand others, of thinking for them rather 
than for yourself—of thinking, that is, with the heart as well as 
the head. It gives rather than receives; it is nobly careless of 
thanks or applause, not being fed by these but rather sustained 
and continually refreshed by an inward loyalty to the best. Yet, 
like “character” it has its altar within; to that retires for counsel, 
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from that fetches its illumination, to ray outwards. Cultivate, 
Gentlemen, that habit of withdrawing to be advised by the best. 
“So,” says Fenelon, “you will find yourself infinitely quieter, 
your words will be fewer and more effectual; and while you make 
less ado, what you do will be more profitable”. 

ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH 
From On the Art of Writing 


Cambridge University Press 


B. Style 1s Personal 

While the many use language as they find it, the man of 
genius uses it indeed, but subjects it withal to his own purposes, 
and moulds it according to his own peculiarities. The throng and 
succession of ideas, thoughts, feelings, imaginations, aspirations, 
which pass within him, the abstractions, the juxtapositions, the 
comparisons, the discriminations, the conceptions, which are so 
original in him, his views of external things, his judgments upon 
life, manners, and history, the exercise of his wit, of his humor, 
of his depth, of his sagacity, all these innumerable and incessant 
creations, the very pulsation and throbbing of his intellect, does 
he image forth, to all does he give utterance, in a corresponding 
language, which is as multiform as this inward mental action 
itself and analogous to it, the faithful expression of his intense 
personality, attending on his own inward world of thought as its 
very shadow: so that we might as well say that one man’s 
shadow is another’s as that the style of a really gifted mind can 
belong to any but himself. It follows him about as a shadow. 


His thought and feelings are personal, and so his language is 
personal. 


Joun Henry NEwMAN 
Exercise II 


Distinguish in meaning between the words in the follow- 
ing pairs: 


(a) conclude, terminate (e) ally, confederate 
(b) crude, uncouth (f) contagion, infection 
(c) childish, puerile (g) trespass, transgress 


(d) concord, harmony (h) defective, deficient. 


v5 
A. 


UNIT XXVI 
Tue Inwarp LIFE 


Exercise I 
(Oral) 


. What appeals most to you in the following paragraph— 


thought or expression, or both? 


. What are the key words by which the thought develop- 


ment can be traced from topic sentence to conclusion? 
Why is the word “perpetuate” signihcant? 


9 How would you distinguish in meaning between the fol- 
lowing pairs as found in their contexts? 


book, volume; communication, conveyance of voice; manifest 
to him, permitted him to seize; write, engrave; true knowledge, 
inspiration; inscription, scripture. 


. According to one thought expressed in this paragraph, 


the writing of books should have been rendered unneces- 
sary by the advent of radio. The reverse of this has 
happened. Why? 


. Can you find any evidence of a distinct personality or 


attitude? 


. What, according to Ruskin, goes into the composition of 


a book? 
What should characterize all good composition? 


What is a Book? 


A book is essentially not a talked thing, but a written thing, 


and written, not with a view of mere communication, but of 
permanence. The book of talk is printed only because its author 
cannot speak to thousands of people at once; if he could, he 
would; the volume is mere multiplication of his voice. You can- 
not talk to your friend in India‘; if you could, you would; you 
¥ This was written in 1865. 
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write instead: that is mere conveyance of voice. But a book is 
written, not to multiply the voice merely, not to carry it merely, 
but to perpetuate it. The author has something to say which he 
perceives to be true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far as 
he knows, no one else can say it. He is bound to say it, clearly 
and melodiously if he may; clearly, at all events. In the sum of 
his life he finds this to be the thing, or group of things, manifest 
to him;—this, the piece of true knowledge, or sight, which his 
share of sunshine and earth has permitted him to seize. He would 
fain set it down for ever; engrave it on rock, if he could; saying, 
“This is the best of me; for the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, 
loved, and hated, like another; my life was as the vapour, and is 
not; but this I saw and knew; this, if anything of mine, is worth 
your memory.” That is his “writing”, it is, in his small human 
way, and with whatever degree of true inspiration is in him, his 
inscription, or scripture. That is a “Book”. 

Joun Ruskin 


Exercise II 
(Oral) 


1. In the following paragraph by what literary devices is 
the topic sentence developed? What gives unity, coher- 
ence, and emphasis to the paragraph? 

2. What, in their contexts, is the distinguishing meaning of 
the following pairs? 
infers, implies; personality, impersonality; peculiar, conven- 
tional; artistic, creative. 

3. What proof can you find that the author is a master of 
his subject and of language? 


B. What 1s a Ballad? 

A ballad is a song that tells a story, or—to take another point 
of view—a story told in song. More formally, it may be defined 
as a short narrative poem, adapted for singing, simple in plot and 
metrical structure, divided into stanzas, and characterized by 
complete impersonality so far as the author or singer is concerned. 
This last trait is of the very first consequence in determining the 
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quality or qualities which give the ballad its peculiar place in 
literature. A ballad has no author. At all events it appears to 
have none. The teller of the story for the time being is as much 
the author as the unknown (and for our purposes unimportant) 
person who first put it into shape. In most forms of artistic 
literature the personality of the writer is a matter of deep concern 
to the reader. The style, we say, is the man. The individuality 
of one poet distinguishes his works, however they may vary 
among themselves, from the works of all other poets. Chaucer, 
_for instance, has his way, or his ways, of telling a tale that are 
not the way, or the ways, of William Morris. If a would-be 
creative literary artist has no individuality that we can detect, 
we set him down as conventional, and that is an end of him and 
of his works. In the ballad it is not so. There the author is of 
no account. He is not even present. We do not feel sure he ever 
existed. At most, we merely infer his existence, at some indefinite 
time in the past, from the fact of his product: a poem, we think, 
implies a poet; therefore, somebody must have composed this 
ballad. Until we begin to reason, we have no thought of the 
author of any ballad, because, so far as we can see, he has no 
thought of himself. 

GrorcE KITTREDGE 
From English and Scottish Ballads 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


1. How does the thought expressed in the opening sentence 
of the following paragraph compare with the definitions 
of poetry given in Unit X? 

2. How many particularly effective words does this sentence 
contain? Why are they effective? 

3. What quality or characteristic is common to all types 
described by Hazlitt as poets throughout the paragraph? 
What is it that makes each one appear a “poet”? 

4. What powers and functions does he attribute to the real 
poet? 
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5. Can any of these sentence patterns be expressed in 
diagrams? How? 

6. How can you account for the fact that this paragraph is 
more colourful, dramatic, and picturesque than the 
previous two? 

7. How is each paragraph in its own way a measure of the 


depth of the inward life? 
G: What is Poetry? 


Poetry is that fine particle within us that expands, rarefies, 
refines, raises our whole being; without it “man’s life is as poor as 
a beast’s”. Man is a poetical animal; and those of us who do not 
study principles of poetry act upon them all our lives, like 
Moliére’s “Bourgeois Gentilhomme”, who has always spoken 
prose without knowing it. The child is a poet, in fact, when he 
first plays at hide-and-seek, or repeats the story of Jack the 
Giant-killer; the shepherd-boy is a poet when he first crowns his 
mistress with a garland of flowers; the countryman when he stops 
to look at the rainbow; the city apprentice when he gazes after 
the Lord Mayor’s Show; the miser when he hugs his gold; the 
courtier who builds his hopes upon a smile; the savage who 
paints his idol with blood; the slave who worships a tyrant or the 
tyrant who fancies himself a god—the vain, the ambitious, the 
proud, the choleric man, the hero and the coward, the beggar, the 
king, all who live in a world of their own making; and the poet 
does no more than describe what all the others think and act. 

Witiiam Hazvitr 


Exercise IV 
( Written) 


1. Write a précis of paragraph A, What is a Book? 

2. Write an appreciation of paragraph C What is Poetry? 

3. In the following paragraph Mill states that the function 
of Capital in production needs to be understood. Like- 
wise the function of Labour requires much understand- 
ing. Write a paragraph on What 1s Labour? as a counter- 
part of the following paragraph. 
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D. What 1s Capital? 


It has been seen in the preceding chapters that besides the 
primary and universal requisites of production, labor and natural 
agents, there is another requisite without which no productive 
operations beyond the rude and scanty beginnings of primitive 
industry are possible; namely, a stock, previously accumulated, 
of the products of former labor. This accumulated stock of the 
produce of labor is termed Capital. The function of Capital in 
production, it is of the utmost importance thoroughly to under- 
stand, since a number of the erroneous notions with which our 
subject is invested originate in an imperfect and confused appre- 
hension on this point. 

Joun Stuart Mity 


UNIT XXVII 
LIFE AND LITERATURE 


Read the following passages silently: 
Be How to Write Well 


To write well, then, an author must be in full possession of 
his subject; he must reflect on it enough to see clearly the order 
of his thoughts, and to put them in proper sequence—in a con- 
tinuous chain, each of whose links represents a unified idea; and 
when he has taken up his pen, he must direct it successfully from 
one main point to the next, not letting it stray therefrom, nor yet 
allowing it to dwell immoderately on any, nor, in fact, giving it 
other movement than that determined by the space to be tra- 
versed. Herein consists the rigor of style; and herein lies that 
which gives it unity and regulates its speed. It is this, too, and 
this alone, which suffices to render a style precise and simple, 
even and clear, lively and coherent. If to obedience to this 
principle—a principle dictated by genius—an author joins 
delicacy and taste, caution in the choice of phraseology, care in 
the matter of expressing things only in the most general terms, 
his style will have positive nobility. If he has, further, a certain 
distrust of his first principles, a contempt for what is superficially 
brilliant, and a steady aversion for what is equivocal and trifling, 
his style will be not simply grave, but even majestic. In fine, if 
he writes as he thinks, if he is himself convinced of what he 
wishes to prove, this good faith with himself, which is the foun- 
dation of propriety toward others and of sincerity in style, will 
make him accomplish his whole purpose; provided always that his 
inner convcition is not expressed with too violent enthusiasm, and 
that he shows throughout more candor than confidence and more 
light than heat. 

GEORGES DE BUFFON 
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B. How to Become a Great Author 
He writes passionately, because he feels keenly; forcibly, 
because he conceives vividly; he sees too clearly to be vague; he is 
too serious to be otiose; he can analyze his subject, and therefore 
he is rich; he embraces it as a whole and in its parts, and there- 
fore he is consistent; he has a firm hold of it, and therefore he is 
luminous. When his imagination wells up, it overflows in 
ornament; when his heart is touched, it thrills along his verse. 
He always has the right word for the right idea, and never a word 
too much. If he is brief it is because few words suffice; when he 
is lavish of them, still each word has its mark, and aids, not 
embarrasses, the vigorous march of his elocution. He expresses 
what all feel, but all cannot say; and his sayings pass into 
proverbs among his people and his phrases become household 
words and idioms of their daily speech, which is tessellated with 
the rich fragments of his language, as we see in foreign lands the 
marbles of Roman grandeur worked into the walls and pavements 
of modern palaces. 
Joun Henry Newman 


C, How to Read Great Books 

The method I should advise in reading great books is a simple 
one. I should try, first of all, not to be awed by their greatness. 
Then I should read without any other preparation than life has 
given me—I should open the pages and find out how much they 
mean to me. If I found my experience reflected in some parts of 
the book and not in others, I shouldn’t worry about those blind 
spots. They may be the fault of the book in those places—it 
may be out of date. But it is more prudent of me to suppose, 
what is just as likely, that my own experience is perhaps a little 
thin in the regions those parts of the book dealt with. ‘To find 
out which is so, I should read the book a second time, and a third. 
Whether or not the repeated readings clear up the difficult pages, 
they will show me new meanings in the part I already understand. 
When we encounter these dead spots in books supposed to be 
masterpieces, and when we are humble enough to explain them 
by some insufficiency in ourselves, the impulse is to go for help to 
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other books, to works of criticism. It is much more profitable to 
go directly to life. 

It is advisable to sample as many of the great books as we 
can, for the first ones we come to may not be those which reflect 
us most completely. But once we have found our author, we 
have only to read him over and over, and after a while to read 
out from him, into the authors who seem kindred spirits. When 
the reader has found himself in two great authors, he is fairly 
launched. But the books should be read over and over. Until 
we have discovered that certain books grow with our maturing 
experience and others do not, we have not learned how to dis- 
tinguish a great book from a book. 

Joun ErskINE 
From The Delight of Great Books 


By special permission of 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. (Copyright 1928, 1935.) 


Exercise [ 
(For study and discussion) 


1. Which passage is easiest to read? Which do you like 
best? 

2. Which is in tone most persuasive? cautious? familiar? 
authoritative? 

3. Which has most of what may be called “style”? rhetoric? 
imagination? 

4. What new words have you learned? Why do they interest 
your 

5. A writer tries to express his own inward life and a reader 
tries to identify himself with the inner life of literature. 
How can you show that there are certain ideas common 
to these three passages and that there is also a develop- 
ment and expansion of thought from A to B and from 
B to C? 

6. In “A” what qualities of good writing are set forth? 
What should the careful writer guard against? 

7. Which ideas in B interest you most? 
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8. What in your opinion is the relation of life to literature, 
and of the reading of literature to the writing of good 
composition? 


_ Exercise II 
( Written) 


Write a paragraph or a short essay on one of the follow- 
ing: 
(a) How to write an essay. 
(6) How to take pictures. 
(c) How to make up for a character part in a play. 
(d) How to commit a sonnet to memory. 
(e) How to read a book with profit. 


(f) What are the interesting features of social life in a small 
town? 


Exercise III 


What is the distinguishing meaning of each word in the 
following groups? 


(a) circumscribe, restrict, restrain, confine 

(b) expense, price, value, worth 

(c) fate, lot, destiny, doom 

(d) hindrance, obstacle, impediment, obstruction 
(e) several, sundry, divers, different. 


UNIT XXVITl 


PRECISION 


Exercise | 
(For study and discussion) 


. What interests you most in the scene opposite page 244° 


. What impresses you most? What would you entitle the 
picture? 


. How many men can be seen at work? What is each one 
doing? How do their ages and functions vary? What 
words would you use to describe their characteristic 
behaviour and their attitude? Do they like their work? 
How do you know? What qualities are most necessary 
in these workmen? 


. On what type of aircraft are they working? Of what 
materials is it constructed? How far advanced is the 
construction? What are its interesting features? 


. What are your opinions of the working conditions repre- 
sented here? Study equipment carefully. 


. What qualifications—trade and personal—are required 
for this employment? What rewards to you think are 
offered? What satisfactions are of chief importance? 


. What feelings does this scene inspire in you—fear, sus- 
picion, confidence, doubt, hope, ambition, anxiety, sym- 


pathy, admiration? Why? 


. What analogies can you see between aircraft construction 
and the composition of a passage of good prose? Be 
precise, and use your imagination. 
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Exercise II 
( Written) 


Try one of the following: 


. Write a brief passage of conversation that might take 


place between the two workmen in the foreground or in 


the background. 


. By means of a series of comparisons and contrasts set 


forth in paragraph form the points of resemblance and 
difference between aircraft construction and ship-build- 


ing. 


. Write a short essay or story suggested by this picture and 


the title Symbol of an Age. 


UNIT XXIX 
How To Do Ir 


Exercise I 
(For study and discussion) 


. What are the merits of the following essay? 

. Does it tell you all that you wish to know? 

What value would you award it on a percentage basis 
Does it in any way reveal or reflect the personality of the 
writer? 

5. Can you find particularly good sentences and well chosen 
words? 


—& Ww Ww & 


How to Clean a Flounder 

The flounder is a flat, broad fish, about twelve inches long, 
ten in width and one inch in thickness. It is caught in salt water 
about one foot from the bottom. On account of their flat shape, 
these fish are always filleted. 

First, the head and tail are neatly chopped off. Then, with a 
sharp knife or scraper, remove some of the scales from the upper 
surface by scraping from the tail towards the head. This operation 
is quickened by scraping the fish submerged in warm water. It is 
not necessary to remove all the scales, because the skin will later 
be discarded. The fins on the side of the fish are now cut off 
along with enough of the flesh to leave small holes in the skin. 
With the fingers enlarge these holes and draw forth the internal 
organs. Now the fish is ready to be skinned. Firmly grasp the 
loose ends of the flesh near the neck and, with a rapid, jerking, 
downward motion, remove in one piece all the skin on one side of 
the fish. The skin on the other side may be removed in the same 
way. 

Now you have left the white meat held together by the back- 
bone and ribs. The bones can be easily removed by gently and 
gradually easing one end of the backbone away from the meat. 
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Since all the bones are fused into one simple framework, this is a 
simple operation and, when the backbone is out, every bone is 
out. 

The meat is naturally divided into two parts or halves; so it is 
only necessary to trim off the uneven edges. Wash the fillets, roll 
them in flour, and they are ready to be cooked. The average 
fillet is a pure white, scaly piece of meat about the size of a man’s 
hand. When fried to a tempting brown, and flavoured with 
vinegar, these fillets rival the best brook trout and are often 
served as a delicacy in many fashionable resorts, only under fancy 
names which may mean anything. 


Pupils Theme 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


Write a short essay on one of the following: 


(a) How to operate a talking picture machine. 
(b) How to build an aeroplane or ship model. 

(c) How to make angel cake. 

(d) How to improve the memory. 

(e) How to estimate a tennis player’s ability. 

(f) How to budget your allowance. 


Before handing in your essay, read the next unit, Self 
Criticism. 


UNIT xxx 


SELF CRITICISM 


Berore handing in your essay, apply the following tests: 
1. Words: 


(a) 
(d) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(f) 
(g) 


(h) 
(1) 
Gj) 


(k) 


Is every word in good English usage? 

Is it appropriate to the sense? 

Is this the language of the people? 

Is every word natural? ‘Trust your instinct. 

Does it express neither more nor less than you 
intend? 

Is it in the correct grammatical form? 

Are all the prepositions and relative pronouns in the 
best form and position? 

Are the verbs weak or strong? Are they correct in 
tense? 

Are the nouns accurate and clear? 

Is every adjective and adverb necessary to make 
the meaning clear? Cross out all but the essential 
words. 

Are there any unpleasant repetitions of words or 
sounds? 


. Sentences: 


(a) Are the phrases and clauses in their right positions? 


(d) 


Are all the modifiers near the words or ideas they 
modify? 


(c) Is every sentence well balanced, or are verbs too near 


(d) 


the beginning or end? 
Is the same sentence structure used too often? 


(e) Does the sentence read rhythmically or jerkily? 
(f) Is there coherence in thought and easy transition 


from one sentence to another? 
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(g) Are any of the phrases sufficiently original to win 
the sympathy of your reader? 

(h) Are any of the phrases so trite or hackneyed or 
slangy that they are likely to offend your reader? 

(1) Are there any dangling or unrelated participles? 

3. Paragraphs: 

(a) Does each paragraph deal with only one subject or 
one phase of a subject? 

(b) Is it a unit in itself, with beginning, middle and end 
and, when appropriate, a climax? 

(c) Is the coherence between paragraphs distinctly 
marked? 


(d) Is each paragraph an essential part of the whole 
essay? 


4. Punctuation: 
Are all the semi-colons and commas correctly used? 
Too many commas delay the reader. Use them only where 
necessary to make the meaning clear. 


5. The Whole Essay: | 

(a) Read your essay aloud to a friend or, better, have a 
friend read it aloud to you. Is it smooth, pleasing 
and rhythmic? 

(b) Have you said all you intended to say clearly and 
attractively? 

(c) Does the opening sentence arrest the attention? 

(d) Is the last sentence the natural end of the thought? 

(e) Is this the best thinking and writing you can do? 

(f) Have you been honest and sincere in every respect? 


Lest you should think these tests too rigid, consider the 
following catechism of Sir Basi] Clarke, Managing Director 
of Editorial Services, Limited, London: 


Good writing, in by far its major part, boils down to two 
questions—clear thinking, followed by clear and simple expression. 
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A writer should test every sentence he writes, then every 
paragraph, then his article as a whole,( by these simple tests: 

(a) Is that exactly what I meant to say—neither more nor 
less? 

(6) Could any man, wise man, fool, or knave, construe that 
sentence to mean anything different from what I meant 
to say—either more or less? 

(c) Could I (the writer) whether by choice of words, or by 
arrangement, or by any other means, have expressed 
that thought or fact more simply—thereby making it 
more easy for the reader to understand? 

(d) Could I (the writer) have expressed that thought or fact 
more graphically or vividly—thereby making a deeper 
impression on the reader’s mind? 

Tests (a) (6) and (c) are vital. A writer has not the 
elements of his craft till his sentences, paragraphs and articles 
satisfy these basic tests. In Test (d), the taste, artistry and 
temperament of the writer come into play, and in such matters 
writers are bound to differ. But about these tests (a), (b) and 


(c), there can be little.or no question of taste. It is solely one 
of hard fact. 


To modify all this, read the following advice to young 
writers: 


Young writers may learn something of the secrets of Economy 
by careful revision of their own compositions, and by careful 
dissection of passages selected both from good and bad writers. 
They have simply to strike out every word, every clause, and 
every sentence, the removal of which will not carry away any of 
the constituent elements of the thought. Having done this, let 
them compare the revised with the unrevised passages, and see 
where the excision has improved, and where it has injured, the 
effect. For Economy, although a primal law, is not the only law 
of Style. It is subject to various limitations from the pressure 
of other laws; and thus the removal of a trifling superfluity will 
not be justified by a wise economy if that loss entails a dis- 
sonance, or prevents a climax, or robs the expression of its ease 
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and variety. Economy is rejection of whatever is superfluous; 
it is not Miserliness. A liberal expenditure is often the best 
economy, and is always so when dictated by a generous impulse, 
not by a prodigal carelessness or ostentatious vanity. That man 
would greatly err who tried to make his style effective by 
stripping it of all redundancy and ornament, presenting it naked 
before the indifferent public. 

Gerorce Henry LEwEs 
From The Principles of Success in Literature 


“The art of expression is the basis as well as the medium 
of the best culture,’ wrote W. H. Page. Neither scholarship 
nor good reading alone will make a good writer. Practice— 
regular and persistent practice, is necessary. On this sub- 
ject Paderewski once said, “If I go one day without 
practising at the piano, [ notice it in my playing. If I go 
two days, my friends notice it. If I go three days, the 
audience notices it.” 


EXeErcIsE [| 


Criticize the following, explain each mistake, and justify 
your corrections: 


1. O’er the hill we wend our homeward way as the sun begins to 
wane. 

. Due to our excessive speed, we didn’t stop. 

. As I have gotten high marks, I am not liable to fail. 

. We feel sad about them leaving us. 

. I waited on my friend who was to a store on the corner. 

. It began to rain, so, with a quickening pace, he hurried on to 
the house in the further end of the street. 

. He fell off the sleigh, and we brushed the snow off of him. 

. She went onto the platform, and we stepped out onto the 
street. 

g. Everybody must show their ticket. 

10. He looked at me like my father does when I am not doing 

good at my work. 
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11. She went to her aunt’s in the next village six miles up the 
river in a car this forenoon. 

12. The meal finished and feeling much better, I started out. 

3. I will give you an example where if this was carried out you 
would succeed. 

14. I cannot but help feel sorry for him. 

15. [his house is not different than that. 

16. I will loan you this book, if you will promise to further 

attempt to enjoy it. 


Exercise II 


What is the distinguishing meaning of each word in the 
following groups? 


(a) custom, fashion, habit, vogue 

(b) dreadful, fearful, frightful, awful 

(c) lasting, durable, permanent, enduring 
(d) weaken, enervate, enfeeble, debilitate 
(e) tempt, entice, allure, decoy. 


UNIT XxXxI 
Wuat I Intenp To BE 


Exercise I 
1. Write an essay on “My Choice of a Trade or Profession.” 
The following brief may be helpful or suggestive. 
(a). What I intend to do or expect to be in life. 
(b) The reason for my choice. 
(c) My preparation to attain this objective: 
Interests or hobbies 
Reading 
Friendships 
Travel 


(d) The ends to which I hope to direct my efforts in later 
life. 

2. The following essay was written in response to the fore- 
going assignment. What are its merits? How closely 
does it follow the brief? What evidence can you find in 
it of originality, spontaneity, sincerity, personality, and 
literary style? What literary device does this student use 
effectively? 

3. If you are unable to write on the subject mentioned 
above, try one of the following. By means of the most 
appropriate literary device, explain the difference in 
meaning between the words in the following groups: 

(a) knowledge and scholarship, (b) liberty and licence, 
(c) broadmindedness and spinelessness, (d) a_ practical 
joke and a “mean trick,” (e@) fickleness and foolishness. 


What I Intend To Be 
I intend to be a mechanical engineer. In this brief statement, 
I have summarized the results of my deliberations in years past 
and stated the trend of my ambitions for the years to come. 
Ever since I can remember, my interests have leaned towards 
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the sciences in general and mechanics in particular. Even now, 
late on in high school, I am weak in languages, but strong in 
mathematics and the sciences. I believe that I come by my 
inclinations naturally, for my grandfather has designed and built 
many machines for his own use, and two of my uncles are 
graduate engineers. 

In choosing my friends and my books, I have been influenced 
by the same feelings. There is nothing I like better than a dis- 
cussion on some new invention or machine. I am a regular 
reader of many mechanical and scientific publications which 
make me poor in pocket but rich in ideas. 

Thus, by being mindful of the past and by expressing faith in 
the future, I consider that in choosing some branch of mechanical 
engineering I have selected a life work which will afford me oppor- 
tunities unlimited. 


Pupils Theme 


UNIT XXXII 
Enp oF A PerFect Day 


Exercise I 
(For study and discussion) 


. What evidence is there in the picture opposite page 245 
that it is probably the end of a perfect day? 

. How many skiers are there in the party? 

. Is the snow dry and powdery or damp and heavy? Did 
it fall recently? 

. How would you describe the quality of the air and the 
light? 

. What words would you use to describe the impression 
created by the mountains? How far would you estimate 
them to be from the cabin? How high are the peaks? 

. What indications are there that this overnight cabin is 
snug and comfortable? 

. Why may the Tonquin Valley in Jasper National Park be 
called a skier’s paradise? What would you use the 
picture to illustrate? 

. Why does this picture appeal to you? What title would 
you give it? 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


. Invent characters and dialogue for a conversation taking 
place in the cabin. 

. Using the details of this picture, represent in words the 
impression this scene makes on you. 

. Imagining yourself to be one of the skiers, tell the story 
of this day’s adventures on the trail. 
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“Wuat’s News?” 


Exercise [| 


(Oral) 


1. Why do we read the news? In answering this question, 
arrange the following reasons in what you consider to be 
the order of their importance: 


(a) to find out what is going on around us 

(6) to study human nature and learn about people 

(c) to discover our own interest, merits, or short-comings 
(d) to discern our social responsibilities 

(e) to develop standards of value or of conduct 

(f) to exercise our power to make judgments 

(g) to improve our knowledge of and skill in language 
(h) to escape from the boredom of the “daily round” 

(2) to keep informed and up-to-date on current affairs 
(7) to thank our lucky stars that we are not as cchers are 


2. In the daily parade of news events, how many different 
departments of interest are supplied by your daily news- 
paper? In what order would you list them to show their 
importance for you? for your parents? for the mayor of 
your town? for a local clergyman? for your school prin- 
cipal? for a local librarian? for a garage attendant? for a 
merchant? What purposes are served by each of five 
different departments? 

3. What purposes are served by the pictures and diagrams 
frequently published in newspapers? 

4. By what standards would you test the value of a given 
newspaper? 
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Exercise II 
( Written) 


1. In a brief paragraph, state precisely what improvements 
you would recommend for some local newspaper or your 
school magazine. 

2. Write a letter to the editor, complaining of the undue 
prominence given to some feature in his paper. 


Exercise III 


What is the distinguishing meaning of each word in the 
following groups? 


(a) abnormal, eccentric, exceptional, erratic 
(6) annul, cancel, abolish, repeal 

(c) clear, acquit, absolve, exonerate 

(d) declare, announce, proclaim, publish 
(e) hard, difficult, arduous, obstinate 


UNIT XXXIV 
“Do TEtu!” 


Exercise [| 


(Oral) 


A short story ends with a conclusion; a news story begins 
with a conclusion—the headline. This is sometimes fol- 
lowed by a sub-heading which gives one or two details of 
special interest. The “lead” paragraph provides in brief 
the essentials of the story. The most important facts in 
this short summary are then expanded in the next para- 
eraph. The third paragraph expands still further points of 
interest and this procedure continues so long as the items of 
interest appear to be important or to warrant the allotment 
of space. 


1. By what method is each of the following news stories 
constructed? 
2. How is the sequence of thought maintained from para- 
graph to paragraph? 
. How is interest awakened and sustained to the end? 
4. What questions raised in your mind are left unanswered 
by each one? 


Ww 


WOMAN AGED 80 LEAPS 3 FLOORS 
ESCAPING BLAZE 





Lands, Little Hurt, in Fireman’s Net— 
40 Led to Safety as Fire Spreads to 
Skyscrapers 





An 80-year-old woman leaped three floors to safety today in 
a five-alarm fire which spread into six buildings and cast a dense 
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pall of smoke over Manhattan’s west side at Columbus Circle. 

The woman, identified by firemen as Mrs. Mary Smith, 
suffered only leg injuries after she jumped into a firemen’s net. 
About 40 men, women and children were led to safety in night 
clothes by police and firefighters. 

Eleven firemen were injured in fighting the fire which 
destroyed a four-storey 58th Street building. One wall collapsed 
but no one was injured. 

Flames spread to three adjoining converted apartment houses, 
to the fourth and fifth floors of an eight-storey office building, 
and the seventh and eighth floors of a thirteen-story office 
building. 


B. 
NOTHING LOST 





Time was when the burglar who failed to get money left in 
disgust, beaten and dispirited. But not now. 

Two yeggmen, who entered a local plant and failed to get 
anything from the vault, cooked themselves a meal in the cafe- 
teria of the establishment before going on their way. They appear 
to have eaten heartily. 

The intruders left without taking any money but, at present 
food prices, the evening was not altogether lost. 


C 
75 M.P.H. BLAST IS LONDON RECORD 

London, Ont., Jan. 1 (C.P.)—A 75-mph wind gust—hurricane 
force—was recorded at London City Airport today, the highest 
wind velocity on record at the department of transport station. 

Since the station began keeping records, in August 1940, the 
previous high wind movement was 52 mph, registered in March, 
1942. 

Highest wind average record yesterday was 65 mph, with a 
gust reaching the new hurricane force of 75 mph. The high 
average itself was the greatest ever recorded here. 
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1B) 
ESSAY ON AN IGLOO ENDS WITH A PUNCH 





The English teacher at Hester Howe Public School assigned 
her pupils an essay on “How I Spent My Christmas Holidays.” 
This is what came back from one eight-year old: 

“About two weeks before Christmas there was a big snow- 
storm and J wanted to build an igloo. I finished my igloo the day 
after the holidays started but just as I walked inside, the roof 
fell on my head. I called in three of my friends and together we 
built another ice house. We made this one bigger and it took us 
several days. But just as we walked in the door the roof fell on 
our heads. 

“T made myself a third ice house, which I finished the last 
day of our holidays. It was smaller and very, very strong. But 
when I walked inside, the roof fell on my head. So I said to hell 
with the ice house and built myself a snowman instead!” 

P.S. That essay earned an A. 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


1. Selecting a long news story from your local paper, reduce 
it to the dimensions of a short news story like one ok 
those given above. 

2. Write a short news story of a local game or contest. 

3. Write a news story of an accident that you have observed 
recently. 

4. If two different newspapers are available in your com- 
munity, compare their accounts of the same incident. 
How can you account for the differences? Which is more 
interesting? 

5. If a daily and weekly paper are available, how do their 


treatments of the same material differ? 
6. Write a news story for your school paper or magazine. 
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Exercise III 
(Oral) 


From these lessons what have you learned concerning 
newspaper reporting? 


. What have you learned concerning diction and sentence 


structure? 
What constitutes a paragraph in a news story? 


REFRESHER 


In English words we find a great many suffixes of Latin 


origin. The following suffixes, for example, denote a person, 
or one who performs some action that is signified by the root 


syllable: 


I. 


an, ain, ant, ary, ate, eer, er, ent, ier, ist, or, trix. 


In the following words identify the suffixes, explain. the 
meanings, and add to the list other words with the same 
suffixes. 


aviatrix, teacher, theorist, successor, curate, engineer, briga- 
dier, chaplain, student, secretary. 


The following adjectives present another group of. suf- 
fixes. Identify each suffix, and explain how it affects the 
meaning of the word. Add to the list words with the 
same suffixes. 


curious, picturesque, legal, humane, regular, portable, plain- 
tive, genteel, rustic, current, sensible. 


Identify the suffix in each of the following nouns, give 
the meaning of the word, and add other words formed 
with the same sufhx. 


cruelty, charity, victory, indulgence, commandment, courage, 
justice, action, gratitude, grandeur, abundance, testimony, 
consistency. 


UNIT XXXV 
WRITING THE “LEAD” 


Exercise [| 


(Oral) 


1. Which question is answered by the opening words of 
each of the following “leads”: who? what? where? when? 
why? how? 

2. Which “lead” is the most arresting and interesting? 

3. How does the tempo of the writing vary from “lead” to 
“lead”? 

4. To what extent are the tempo and the interest governed 
by the grammatical relationship of the opening words— 
participle, phrase, or clause? 


(a) Crashing head-on, two freight-trains brought death to two 
men and injury to three others at Pickerel Lake yesterday, 
and investigation to determine the cause of the collision is 
still continuing along the wreckage-strewn track. 

(6) Two men were killed and three others injured at Pickerel 
Lake yesterday when two freight-trains collided. ‘To deter- 
mine the cause of the crash, investigation along the 
wreckage-strewn track is still continuing. 

(c) Investigation to determine the cause of a.head-on freight- 
train crash, in which two men were killed and-three others 
injured, is still continuing today along a wreckage-strewn 
track at Pickerel Lake. 

(d) Along a wreckage-strewn track at Pickerel Lake, investiga- 
tion is still continuing today to determine the cause of a 
head-on freight-train crash, in which two men were killed 
and three others injured. 

(2) When two freight-trains crashed head-on yesterday at 
Pickerel Lake, two men were killed, three others injured, 
and the track was strewn with wreckage. Investigation is 
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still continuing along a wreckage-strewn track at Pickerel 
Lake, where two men were killed and three others injured. 


~ Exercise II 


( Written) 


Rewrite the following “leads” to make them more attrac- 


tive and interesting, and be prepared to give reasons for the 
changes you have made. 


(a) It was disclosed at Bombay today that in Kharaswan state 


in northern India thirty-five persons were killed in a pitched 
battle between armed police and a large crowd of aborigines 
armed with bows and arrows. 


(6) At the London Stock Exchange today an avalanche of 


selling which had marked the introduction of the new 
British transport bonds was checked when a man in a top 
hat, frock coat, and striped trousers walked on to the floor 
with the two words: “I buy.” 


(c) When his car hit a tree on Clinton Street shortly after 3.30 


a.m. this morning, a man fifty years of age, James Porter of 
72 First Avenue, this city, was instantly killed and his car 
was almost totally demolished. 


(d) Nearly two-thirds of the normal facilities for commercial 


communication between this country and the rest of the 
world was cut off when twenty-two hundred cable and radio 
workers went on strike at 12.01 a.m. today. 


Exercise III 
(Oral) 


What have you learned from this lesson concerning the 


following? 


(a) writing the news 
(b) interesting the reader 
(c) constructing sentences. 


UNIT XXXVI 
WHITHER THE “LEAD”? 


Exercise [| 
(Oral) 


A cursory examination of almost any newspaper will 


reveal dozens of types of openings for “leads.” Commonest 

among them are those that seek to attract attention by 

quoting, questioning, shocking, or amusing. 

1. What is the method used in each of the following “leads”? 

2. What other types can you find in a newspaper, and how 
would you classify them? 

3. What are the advantages and limitations of each type? 

4. Which type is in the best taste for general use? 


(a) With tornado-like intensity accompanied by high winds, a 


(b) 


crippling ice storm struck with sudden fury, and left behind 
a trail of death and desolation. 

“Tt’s a rainbow!” exclaimed a little girl at the street corner, 
and people, hurrying home, stopped in groups to gaze at 
the heavenly phenomenon. 


(c) Is television practical? The C.B.C. is all set to enter the 


field, but the starting signal will have to come from a high 
level. One station alone would cost a quarter of a million 
dollars. 


(d) Not all meat is going up; sometimes there’s a drop. Some 


of it fell at the steeplechase in England today. Jockey 
Mooney left his mount unceremoniously, and Jockey Rooney 
took leave of his falling Sarcophagus at the third hurdle. 


(e) Asked if he thought he could beat Joe Louis, Elle Tandberg, 


the towering amiable Swede who speaks a limited amount 
of English, replied with a wide grin, “Well, I can try, can’t 
ieee 
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(f) Once you get a scientist to talk in terms that even a news- 
paper man can understand, there is a host of interesting 
facts to be learned. 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


Construct suitable leads for each of the following sets of 
details. Invent names and times where they will add to the 
reality of the situation. 

1. Snow, wind—automobile breaks down—two-year-old child is 
a diphtheria suspect—repeated attempts to get machine into 
operation—nurse carries child in arms to hospital—child’s con- 
dition “fairly good”—nurse suffering from exposure and frost- 
bite—snowplows now operating. 

2. Barking dog disrupts work—owner fined $25 and costs or ten 
days for keeping a dog that disturbed peace—dog previously 
owned by a Chinaman and does not understand English. 

3. Sticks of dynamite found—enough to blow up Growers’ Ex- 
change Building—fanatics—fifty persons employed in build- 
ing—Board of ‘Trade seeks aid against terrorism—‘state of 
emergency” exists—Sons of Freedom campaign against 
government authority—torch is symbol of protest. 

4. Six children left alone—fire breaks out—seven-year-old child 
gives alarm—all rescued by neighbours—parents away at 
doctor’s ofice—frozen water pipes had been heated with a 
blow torch. 

5. laxi plunges off wharf—driver runs down window to reduce 
pressure—car settles in fifteen feet of water—driver escapes— 
valiant attempt to save passenger fails. 

6. Vegetarian association requests that restrictions be rescinded 
—fresh vegetables and citrus fruits necessary for health— 
foolish measures—corn imported freely for making of liquor— 
money exchange. 

Exercise III 
(Oral) 

How has this exercise aided in your skill to plan, con- 

struct, and word effective statements, and in the develop- 
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ment of your powers to invent and to appreciate what is 
likely to catch the interest of your reader? 

Exercise [V 


Distinguish in meaning between the words in the fol- 
lowing pairs: 


(a) horrible, horrid (b) adventurous, venturesome 
(c) ambiguous, equivocal (d) analogy, comparison 
(é) animate, inspire (f) accede, acquiesce 


(g) adequate, competent (h) mitigate, assuage. 


UNIT XXXVII 
“Hoitp You THE WatcH To-NIGHT?” 


Exercise | 
(Oral) 


1. Look at the picture opposite page 276. Then read the 
following extract from Act I Scene II of Hamlet. 


HAMLET: But where was this? 
MARCELLUs: My lord, upon the platform where we watch’d. 
HAMLET: Did you not speak to it? 
HAMLET: My lord, I did; 
But answer made it none: yet once methought 
It lifted up it head and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak; 
But even then the morning cock crew loud, 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 
And vanish’d from our sight. 
HAMLET: °T is very strange. 
HORATIO: As I do live, my honour’d lord, ’t is true; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. 
HAMLET: Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night? 
BERNARDO 
MARCELLUS } 
HAMLET: Arm’d, say you? 
Aare st } Arm’d, my lord. 
BERNARDO 
HAMLET: From top to toe? 
MARCELLUS 
BERNARDO } 
HAMLET: Then saw you not his face? 
HoRATIO: O, yes, my lord; he wore his beaver up. 
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My lord, from head to foot. 
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HAMLET: What, look’d he frowningly? 

HORATIO: A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 
HAMLET: Pale or red? 

HORATIO: Nay, very pale. 


HAMLET: And fix’d his eyes upon you? 
HORATIO: Most constantly. 
HAMLET: I would I had been there. 


HORATIO: It would have much amazed you. 
HAMLET: Very like, very like. Stay’d it long? 


HORATIO: While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 


MARCELLUS 
BERNARDO 
HORATIO: Not when I saw’t. 

HAMLET: His beard was grizzled? no? 
HORATIO: It was, as I have seen it in his life, 


A sable silver’d. 


} Longer, longer. 


HAMLET: I will watch to-night; 
Perchance ’t will walk again. 
HORATIO: I warrant it will. 


HAMLET: If it assume my noble father’s person, 
Ill speak to it, though hell itself should gape 
And bid me hold my peace. 


2. Which is Hamlet, which Horatio? Which is Marcellus, 
which Bernardo? How are the former two distinguish- 


able from the latter two? 
3. What is afoot? 
4. How are alertness and tension expressed? 


5. What thoughts and feelings does each man’s face and 


bearing express? How many contrasts can you find? 


6. How many reasons can you give to show that these men 


are “playing parts”? 


7. What, nevertheless, gives reality and animation to the 


scenef 
8. Assigning parts, give a dramatic reading of the script. 
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Exercise II 
( Written) 


. Frorn your study of this scene, write a character contrast 
of Hamlet and Horatio. 

. Ina paragraph set forth what you consider to be the chief 
ends of the actor’s art. 

. If you have seen Sir Lawrence Olivier’s film presentation 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, explain why you liked or dis- 
liked it. 

. How does the script add to your understanding of the 
picture, and vice versa? 


A. 


UNIT XXXVIII 
DIALOGUE 


Exercise I 
(Oral) 


. What is the most noticeable feature of written dialogue? 


. How is paragraphing indicated? What may be included 


in a paragraph besides reported speech? 


. Is every sentence of a speech placed in quotation marks, 


or is the whole speech of several sentences thus marked 
off? 

Where are the quotation marks placed with respect to 
commas, periods, question marks, or exclamation marks? 
Are they always placed outside? When may they be 


placed inside? 


. When a speech is broken by an expression, such as he 


said, does it begin with a capital? Where are commas 
then placed? 


Exercise II 
(For study and discussion) 


. In studying the following three famous dialogues, what 


determines paragraphing? 

Are the speeches arranged in an ascending and dramatic 
order? 

How is consistency of speech to character maintained? 
In what does the humour consist—situation, character, 
language, or manner of speech? 


How to Throw Off an Article 


“Do you really write?” said Sylvia, gazing at me large-eyed 


with wonder. I admitted as much. 


“And do they print it just as you write it?” 
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‘Well, their hired grammarians make a few trifling alterations 
to justify their existence.” 

“And do they pay you quite a lot?” 

“Sixpence a word.” 

“Oo! How wonderful!” 

“But not for every word,” I added hastily, “only the really 
funny ones.” 

“And they send it to you by checks?” 

“Rather. I bought a couple of pairs of socks with the last 
story; even then I had something left over.” 

“And how do you write the stories?” 

“Oh, just get an idea and go right ahead.” 

“How wonderful! Do you just sit down and write it straight 
off?” 

I just—only just—pulled myself up in time as I remembered 
that Sylvia was an enthusiast of twelve whose own efforts had 
already caused considerable comment in the literary circles 
described round the High School. I felt this entitled her to some 
claim on my veracity. 

“Sylvia,” I cried, “I shall have to make a confession. All those 
stories you have been good enough to read and occasionally smile 
over are the result of a cold-blooded mechanical process—and the 
help of a dictionary of synonyms.” 

“Oo! How wonderful! Do show me how!” 

“Very well. Since you are going to be a literary giantess it is 
well that you should be initiated into the mysteries of producing 
what I shall call the illusion of spontaneity. Now take this story 
here. Here on this old envelope is the idea.” 

“Oo! Let me see. I can’t read a word!” 

“Of course you can’t; nobody could. Rough copies are divided 
into classes as follows: — 

“No. 1. Those I can read, but nobody else can. 

“No. 2. Those I can’t read myself after two days. 

“No. 3. Those my typist can read. 

“This story is about a certain Brigade Major who is an in- 
veterate leg-puller. Some Americans are expected to be coming 
for instruction. Well, before they arrive the Brigade Major has 
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to go up to the line, and on his way he meets a man with a very 
new tin hat who asks him in a certain nasal accent we have all 
come to love if he has seen anything of a party of Americans. 
Spotting him as a new chum, the Brigade Major offers to show 
him round the line, and proceeds to pull his leg and tells him the 
most preposterous nonsense. For instance, on a shot being fired 
miles away he pretends they are in frightful danger, and leads 
him bent double round and round trenches in the same circle.” 

“What a shame!” 

“Wasn’t it? Well, when he gets tired he asks the American if 
he thinks he has learnt anything. The American says, “Gee, ve 
been out here two years now, but I guess you’ve taught me a 
whole heap I didn’t know. I’m a Canadian tunneller, you know, 
and I’ve got to show some Americans our work, but I guess I’ve 
had a most interesting time with you.” 

‘aalal 

“Well now, to put the story into its form. Here’s Copy No. 1, 
on this old envelope. ‘Americans coming—Brigade Major sees 
American looking for party—pulls his leg—pretends to being in 
frightful danger—American is Canadian who has been out two 
years. See? Copy No. 2. Here we begin to fill in. Describe 
Brigade headquarters and previous leg-pulls of Brigade Major. 
Make up details of what he tells the American—‘That’s a trench. 
That thing you fell over is a coil of wire. This is a sunken road— 
we sunk it, etc., etc.” Copy No. 3, additions and details, little 
touches of local colour, revision of choice of words, heartrending 
erasions. And here my child,” I concluded, bringing out the 
beautiful, clean, smooth typed copy—‘“here is the finished work 
itself, light, pleasant, fluent, humorous and, most important of 
all, spontaneous.” 

“Oo! But how awfully cold-blooded. I thought you smiled 
to yourself all the time you wrote it.” 

“My dear girl, it takes hours. If I smiled continually all that 
length of time the top of my head would come off.” 

“Tsn’t it wonderful? Fancy building it all up from jottings on 


an old envelope! What’s that piece of paper you took out of the 
typed copy?” 
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“Oh, that’s nothing to do with the literary side of it,” I said, 
crumbling up the little memorandum, which said that the Editor 
presented compliments and regretted that he was unable to make 
use of the enclosed contribution. 

From Punch. 
(Reprinted by permission of the Proprietors.) 


B. Cats! 


Montmorency went for that poor cat at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour; but the cat did not hurry up—did not seem to 
have grasped the idea that its life was in danger. It trotted quietly 
on until its would-be assassin was within a yard of it, and then it 
turned round and sat down in the middle of the road, and looked 
at Montmorency with a gentle, inquiring expression, that said: 

“Yes! You want me?” 

Montmorency does not lack pluck; but there was something 
about the look of that cat that might have chilled the heart of 
the boldest dog. He stopped abruptly, and looked back at Tom. 

Neither spoke; but the conversation that one could imagine 
was clearly as follows:— 

The Cat: “Can I do anything for you?” 

Montmorency: “No—no, thanks.” 

The Cat: “Don’t you mind speaking, if you really want any- 
thing, you know.” 

Montmorency (backing down the High Street): “Oh, no—not 
at all—certainly—don’t you trouble. IJ—I am afraid I’ve made 
a mistake. I thought I knew you. Sorry I disturbed you.” 

The Cat: “Not at all—quite a pleasure. Sure you don’t want 
anything, now?” 

Montmorency (still backing): “Not at all, thanks—not at 
all—very kind of you. Good morning.” 

The Cat: “Good morning.” 

Then the cat rose, and continued to trot; and Montmorency, 
fitting what he calls:his tail carefully into its groove, came back 
to us, and took up an unimportant position in the rear. 
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To this day, if you say the word “Cats!” to Montmorency, he 
will visibly shrink and look up piteously at you, as if to say: 
“Please don’t.” 
JeRoME K. JEROME 
From Three Men 1n a Boat 
J. W. Arrowsmith (London) Ltd. 


C. The Pickwickians Disport Themselves on the Ice 
(Mr. Winkle had bragged of his prowess as 


an athlete and a skater.) 


All this time Mr. Winkle, with his face and hands blue with 
the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the soles of his feet, and 
putting his skates on with the points behind, and getting the 
straps into a very complicated and entangled state, with the 
assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, who knew rather less about skates 
than a Hindoo. At length, however, with the assistance of Mr. 
Weller, the unfortunate skates were firmly screwed and buckled 
on, and Mr. Winkle was raised to his feet. 

“Now, then, sir,” said Sam, in an encouraging tone; “off with 
you, and show ’em how to do it.” 

“Stop, Sam, stop!” said Mr. Winkle, trembling violently, and 
clutching hold of Sam’s arms with the grasp of a drowning man. 
“How slippery it is, Sam!” 

“Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 
“Hold up,isirl” 

This last observation of Mr. Weller’s bore reference to a 
demonstration Mr. Winkle made, at the instant, of a frantic 
desire to throw his feet in the air and dash the back of his head 
on the ice. 

“These—these—are very awkward skates; ain’t they, Sam?” 
inquired Mr. Winkle, staggering. 

“I’m afeerd there’s a orkard gen’l’m’n in ’em, sir,” replied Sam. 

“Now, Winkle,” cried Mr. Pickwick, quite unconscious that 
there was anything the matter. “Come; the ladies are all anxiety.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle with a ghastly smile; “I am 
coming.” 
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“Just a-goin’ to begin,” said Sam, endeavouring to disengage 


himself. “Now, sir, start off!” 

“Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging most 
affectionately to.Mr. Weller. “I find I’ve got a couple of coats at 
home that I don’t want, Sam. You may have them, Sam.” 

“Thank’ee, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Never mind touching your hat, Sam,” said Mr. Winkle, 
hastily; “you needn’t take your hand away to do that. I meant 
to have given you five shillings this morning for a Christmas-box, 
Sam. I'll give it you this afternoon, Sam.” 

“You’re wery good, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Just hold me at first, Sam; will you?” said Mr. Winkle. 
“There—that’s right. I shall soon get in the way of it, Sam. Not 
too fast, Sam; not too fast.” 

Mr. Winkle, stooping forward with his body half doubled up, 
was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller, in a very singular 
and unswanlike manner, when Mr. Pickwick most innocently 
shouted from the opposite bank,— 

“Sam!” 


“Sir?” said Mr. Weller. 

“Here. I want you.” 

“Let go, sir,’ said Sam. “Don’t you hear the governor 
a’callin’? Let go, sir.” 

With a violent effort, Mr. Weller disengaged himself from the 
grasp of the agonized Pickwickian, and in so doing administered 
a considerable impetus to the unhappy Mr. Winkle. With an 
accuracy which no degree of dexterity or practice could have 
ensured, that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly down into the 
centre of the reel, at the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer 
was performing a flourish of unparalleled beauty. Mr. Winkle 
struck wildly against him, and with a loud crash they both fell 
heavily down. Mr. Pickwick ran to the spot. Bob Sawyer had 
risen to his feet, but Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do.anything 
of the kind in skates. He was seated on the ice, making spas- 
modic efforts to smile; but anguish was depicted on every linea- 


ment of his countenance. 


is Cuares DIcKENS 
From Pickwick Papers 
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Exercise III 
(Oral reading) 


. Dramatize the story How to Throw Off an Article. Have 
the interpolated descriptive parts read by a narrator. 

. Have a dramatic reading given of Cats! Invite the 
pupils to try to impersonate these creatures. The nar- 
rator should read in an audible whisper. 

. The Pickwickians will bear several dramatic readings, 
especially by those pupils who know the book Pickwick 
Papers. Much profit and pleasure can be derived from 
this exercise in oral reading. 


Exercise IV 
( Written) 


. Report a conversation between: 

a motorist and a traffic policeman; a doctor and his patient; 
a pupil and his principal; a girl and her mother (discussing 
the movies); a milliner and a customer; a farmer and a 
merchant (discussing “daylight saving”). 

. Arrange your “conversation” as a one-act play, assign 
parts to members of the class, and dramatize it. 


ExercisE V 
(Oral) 


. What are the values of dialogue as a form of writing? 


2. What is gained by introducing a short passage of dia- 


logue into a long piece of prose, such as a short story? 
: What have you learned concerning composition from the 
foregoing exercises? 


_ UNIT XXxXIXx 
ANECDOTES 


AN ANECDOTE Is a brief story of a striking incident, event, or 
conversation. Usually it is told in the tone of a witty item 
of gossip and is intended to amuse. Sometimes it illustrates 
a commonly accepted idea, such as, All professors are absent- 
minded. 


Exercise I 
(Oral) 


1. What is the point and purpose of each of the following 

anecdotes? 

2. What features are common to all four examples? 

3. How can you show that each anecdote has three parts— 
descriptive introduction, terse development, and dra- 
matic climax? 

. On what does each anecdote depend for its success? 

. In how many ways is contrast employed? 

What is the advantage of direct over indirect narration? 

What is the result when you try to tell one of these anec- 

dotes in indirect form? 


A. 

It is reported that Mr. G. B. Shaw once sent to Mr. Winston 
Churchill a pair of tickets to the playwright’s latest play with 
the caustic note: “Here are opening-night seats for you and a 
friend—if you have one.” 

Mr. Churchill promptly replied, returning the tickets: “Sorry, 
I’m unable to use these tickets for the opening night of your play, 
but I’d appreciate tickets for the second night—if there is one.” 


B. 
Ole, the Norwegian, always argued with John, the Swede, 
about the merits of their respective nationalities. In one ex- 
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tremely hot argument, Ole said vehemently: “John, I was born 
a Norwegian, I’m going to live a Norwegian, and I’ll die a Nor- 
wegian.” 

“Ole,” John replied, with measured sarcasm, “don’t you have 
any ambition?” 


C. 

An actress at a party, seeing an authoress whom she disliked, 
went over to congratulate her on her latest book. 

“T enjoyed it, dear,’ ’she said. “Who wrote it for you?” 

“Darling,” replied the authoress, “I’m so glad you liked it. 
Who read it to you?” 


D. 

The captain of a merchant ship took on two seamen—one 
from Kirkcaldy without character references, the other from 
Dundee with abundant documentary evidence of his honesty. 

Not long at sea they encountered rough weather, and the 
Dundee man, crossing the deck with a bucket in his hand, was 
swept overboard. The Kirkcaldy man at once sought out the 
captain. 

“Dae ye mind yon mon from Dundee,” he said, “that ye 
engaged wi’ the fine character?” 

“Yes,” said the captain. “What of it?” 

“He’s awa’ wi’ yer bucket,” was the reply. 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


1. In as few words as possible to make the point clear and 
effective, relate the best anecdote you have ever heard. 

2. School life is alive with incidents and bits of witty re- 
partee that can be turned into anecdotes. Write one for 
publication in your school paper, or for presentation in 
assembly hall. 

3. Prepare an anecdote to illustrate the meaning of one of 
the following assumptions: 
(a) Professors are absent-minded. 
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(b) Canadians are a cautious people. 
(c) Scottish people are either laconic or thrifty. 
(d) If the parachute fails to open, report it to headquarters. 
(e) A touch of nature makes the whole world kin—or grin. 
(f) He who laughs last laughs least. 
4. What have you learned of the value to the practice of 
composition from the performance of these exercises? 


REFRESHER 


1. Parse the italicized words in the following sentences. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 


My brother was seen there last. 

He is not careful enowgh to suit me. 
It is useless to do that. 

Whom are you thinking of? 

He painted the garage white. 

Let us go home. 

He gave me a sandwich to eat. 
That he came, is certain. 


Make a general analysis of each of the following 


sentences. 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


I remember the place where we stopped for lunch, but I 
cannot recall the name of it. 

He was told that he should wait for the signal as every- 
one else is accustomed to do, but to show off before the 
others, he had to defy the law. 

So surprised were they at winning the game that they 
felt humbled by victory. 

For us to leave now, would not look right, but we shall 
move quickly at the first opportunity that presents itself. 
If ever you expect to succeed, you will have to change 
your habits of working. 


UNIT XL 
SUSPENSE 


Exercise | 
(Oral) 


What are the merits of “The Intruder” given below? 
Examine it under these headings: suspense, beginning, 
climax, development, clues, title, and restraint. 


Underline all the effective words and phrases that en- 
hance the interest of the story. How much of the effect 
depends on surprise? How would you distinguish between 
suspense and surprise? 


The Intruder 


The party was proceeding very successfully. Everyone was 
having a delightful time and refreshments were just being served 
when a loud bang sounded on the wall. All were petrified—not 
an eyelash quivered. Abject terror was depicted upon every 
countenance;—he had come again! All could feel, in imagination, 
the cruel glare of his glassy eye as he strove to force his way into 
their tiny home. He certainly had not been invited but there he 
was. Everything in the room shook, and the sound of his blows 
reverberated through the passage-ways. The frightened inmates 
scurried to and fea in desperation, each seeking vainly for some 
safe corner. Outside a red head was cocked like a question mark, 
as its owner listened attentively, then deliberately looked up at 
the sun and winked. Tap! Tap! The wall gave way! A chorus 
of lamentation arose,—their hour had come! ... That night, a 
very much satisfied woodpecker sighed happily as he tucked his 
head under his wing, to dream of luscious, greedy, wriggling 
beetles. 

Pupils Theme 
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Exercise II 


What are the merits of “Loquacious” as a suspense 
story? 


Loquacious 

Some people are talkative, but even the most garrulous can 
be outdone. Some people talk on and on, their voices now rising 
to high pitches of excitement, now sinking to mysterious whis- 
pers; but there is one voice which never changes, neither rises nor 
falls, no matter how interesting or how tiresome its story may be. 
The monotony is never broken,—hour after hour it continues. It 
has been known to stop,—yes! but even after an interlude, it will 
resume the old tale. Why does it persist? Why does its story 
not vary? Obstinately it repeats, word for word, second for 
second, the address which it has been delivering for so long. 
“Work!” says the voice. “Waste not your time!” it goes on,— 
still the same persistent command not to idle. It must have 
memorized that strain at birth and neglected to learn another. 
It never will learn another now,—it is too late. You may teach a 
child a new story, or a new song, but not even a new syllable can 

be taught to a clock! 
Pupils Theme 


Exercise III 


In the two following stories how does each writer win 
the interest of the reader at the beginning? How is suspense 
maintained until the end? What elements in each story 
have human appeal? Explain what is meant by the term 
“restraint” as applied to each story. 


Lous 
This title has nothing to do with the kings of France. It 
merely refers to a black horse. When one mentions a black horse 
his hearers generally picture a fine shiny-black racer, with a gay 
jockey on his back, standing dancing about impatient to be doing 
something. Louis was not like this. He was a slovenly, bony 
creature with a wicked head and blunt ears. Unfortunately his 
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nigh hind leg had been badly twisted from birth, and though 
Louis could run over fences quickly enough he could not work 
very well. 

His owner had several times considered destroying him but as 
Louis never did any harm, he refrained. 

One morning Louis could scarcely walk. His twisted leg 
seemed to have gone altogether bad and from the way the sweat 
poured from his legs, chest and temples he seemed to be in great 
pain. The man knew that the fatal hour had come. 

Slowly and carefully he led Louis to the woods and there on 
a mossy bank in a swampy place, amid cedars and willows, he 
tethered him to a sapling. Backing away a few feet he levelled 
his old shotgun but for the moment his courage failed him when 
he saw those level reproachful eyes upon him. He, a mere man, 
was about to destroy something which he could never repair, but 
he saw ahead of Louis long days and nights of torture which 
only this most extreme of methods could alleviate. He thought, 
all in a moment, as his eye glanced along the sights, “Do unto 
others a 

The sights lined up with the star. The man took a quick 
breath and became as of stone. A dull roar rolled over the swamp 
intensified by the heavy vegetation and sounding like a drum in 
that damp and shut in place—but Louis didn’t hear it! 

He had left for home! 





Pupils Theme 


Adrift in a Blizzard 

Three big navy tugs, the Wyoming, Aurora and Seabright, 
hurriedly slipped their moorings just before noon yesterday and 
went charging out to sea through the storm, full speed ahead. 

The wireless at the Brooklyn Navy Yard had picked up a call 
from the Sandy Hook lightship. Over miles of wind-torn water 
came the sputter of the electric spark: 

“Five barges with men, women and children aboard passed 
here driving out to sea. Hurry.” 

The tugs hurried, for a ninety-mile wind on which a blizzard 
was riding was pushing five chalk-laden barges with five men, 


 —— 
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five women, and fifteen children further away from land and hope 
of rescue each moment. 

Late last evening they returned, buffeted and battered by the 
tremendous seas. Only four of the barges came back with them. 
The Atlantic had overwhelmed the fifth, but the five men, the 
five women, and the fifteen children were safe, thanks to the 
courage and seamanship of Lieutenant Harry Denyse, who 
commanded the rescuing tugs. 

The wind that had been freshening all night became a gale at 
dawn yesterday. ‘Three Pennsylvania barges, one New York 
Central, and one Jersey Central, had tugged at their anchors all 
night long off Stapleton, Staten Island. At six yesterday morning 
the wind tore them loose and, aided by the waves and tide, 
began to drive them out to sea. 

By the time the barge captains and their families learned 
what had occurred the swirling snow clouds had cut them off 
from land. The blast of the wind swept away the feeble voices 
of their horns and bells. 

Down through the Narrows the barges swept as though riding 
a millrace, and then land dropped away entirely, and they were 
driving out on to the Atlantic on the shoulders of the worst 
storm of the year. 

There was nothing that they could do except fly pitiful signals 
of distress that the snow made invisible at a hundred yards. The 
barges, heavily laden, lurched and wallowed through the great 
waves and began to take in water. Twenty-four hours at most 
would be their life in such weather. 

And then something that the bargemen and their wives and 
children swear was not just chance drove one of the five close to 
the lightship that stands sentinel in all weather at the harbour’s 
gates. 

Men of the lightship saw a dark clumsy shape go staggering 
past, half buried in foam, and caught the words that set the 
wireless operator hammering frantically on his key. 

When they reached the open sea, the powerful tugs had rough 
weather of it, for the waves were growing larger almost momen- 
tarily and the search for the barges in the middle of the blinding 
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snowstorm called for much turning and twisting, quartering the 
miles of heaving sea like hunting dogs. 

At last, to the bellowing of their sirens, there came a thin 
shout in answer, and four of the barges loomed out of the storm, 
splintered and leaking, but still riding the waves. ‘To these the 
Wyossing and Seabright passed lines and headed back for the 
harbour, and the Aurora went on alone through the darkening 
world of water and snow on the trail of the missing Jersey Cen- 
tral barge, on which a man, his wife and four children were 
drifting out into the gathering night. 

Dusk was falling and the Awrora’s crew had almost given up 
hope, when they finally found the missing barge, twenty miles off 
the lightship and leaking badly. The tug passed her a hawser 
and turned her own bow toward shore. Her engines strained 
desperately, but with the waterlogged weight at her stern she 
could make no headway in the face of the storm. 

No small boat could have lived in the turmoil of wind and 
wave. ‘There was only one thing to do—run the Aurora as close 
as possible to the foundering barge and let the barge captain and 
his family jump for it. 

Accordingly, the little group, the captain, his wife and four 
small children, scrambled to the bow of their sinking craft and 
stood there while Aurora watched for a quiet moment when she 
might run in close and give them a chance. 

This came at last. For a moment the tug’s and the barge’s 
decks hung on a level and the man caught up his wife and threw 
her into the arms of the bluejackets at the tug’s bow. Four times 
he threw children to safety. Then he jumped. 

The Aurora turned her head into the storm once more, and 
the sinking barge dropped behind as the tug came plowing her 
way home, while in her cabin a man, his wife, and four children 
cried, and then laughed, then cried again. 


From New York Herald Tribune, March 29, 1919 
Exercise IV 


1. Bring to class what you consider to be a well written 
newspaper report of an accident. 
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. Write a story of about 200 words, in which suspense is 


the chief motive. If possible, base the story on your 
own experience. First think out your story from begin- 
ning to end; then tell it to a friend. Make an outline in 
which each important detail is set down in its position 
relative to the climax. When you have finished your 
story, give it an original title. 


. Criticize the following as opening sentences: 


(a) Directly in my path moved a small white object. 

(b) “The sight was fearful,” she cried. 

(c) I had now reached the end of my allowance. 

(d) It was as I turned into the park that I was sure I was 
being shadowed. 

(e) I shall never forget my first sight of the man. 

(f) The west-bound stopped at San Rosario on time at 
8.20 A.M. 


4. What is the meaning and the significance of the following 


terms in connection with story telling? 
(a) clues, anticipatory hints 
(b) ascending series 
(c) increasing rapidity 
(d) climax 
(e) extraneous material 
(f) anticlimax 
(g) human interest 
(h) imagination. 


UNIT XLI 
““Worps, Worps, Worps.” 


POLONIUS [Aside]: How say you by that? Still harping on my 
daughter: yet he knew me not at first; he said I was a fish- 
monger: he is far gone: and truly in my youth I suffered 
much extremity for love; very near this. Tl speak to him 
again. What do you read, my lord? 

HAMLET: Words, words, words. 

POLONIUS: What is the matter, my lord? 

HAMLET: Between who? 

POLONIus: I mean, the matter that you read, my lord? 

HAMLET: Slanders, sir: for the satirical rogue says here that old 
men have grey beards, that their faces are wrinkled, their 
eyes purging thick amber and plum-tree gum, and that they 
have a plentiful lack of wit, together with the most weak 
hams: all of which, sir, though I most powerfully and 
potently believe, yet I hold it not honesty to have it thus 
set down; for yourself, sir, should be old as I am, if like a 
crab you could go backward 

POLONIUS [Aside.]: Though this be madness, yet there is methoa 
in ’t. Will you walk out of the air, my lord? 

HAMLET: Into my grave. 

PoLONIus: Indeed, that’s out of the air. [Aside.] How pregnant 
sometimes his replies are! a happiness that often madness 
hits on, which reason and sanity could not so prosperously 
be delivered of. I will leave him, and suddenly contrive the 
means of meeting between him and my daughter.—My 
honourable lord, I will most humbly take my leave of you. 

HAMLET: You cannot, sir, take from me anything that I will more 
willingly part withal: except my life, except my life, except 
my life. 

POLONIUS: Fare you well, my lord. 

HAMLET: These tedious old fools! 


Act Ii, Ser il 
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ExercIisE I 
(Oral) 


. In the above script identify the words that Polonius is 
speaking to Hamlet at the instant the picture opposite 
page 277 is taken. 

2. How do posture and action confirm the words spoken? 

. What do these two men think of each other and feel 
towards each other as their faces reveal their thoughts 
and feelings? Is there humour in the scene? 

. What is there in the script to indicate that the pose in the 
picture is held for only an instant? 

. How many reasons can you find to support the view that 
Polonius does not understand Hamlet, and that Hamlet 
understands Polonius too well? 

. Impersonate these characters and act out the scene. 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


. How can the study of drama and film-versions of plays 
deepen our understanding of life and people? 

. In what respects is the movie superior to the stage? What 
are its main limitations? 

. What does the picture add to your understanding of the 
script? 


UNT Teel 


PLANNING 


Exercise [ 


(Oral) 


A newspaper, describing a public address, quoted the 
speaker as follows: “The pupil should be taught the dignity 
of labour.” Just what was meant by “the dignity of 
labour,” and by what materials and methods it should be 
taught were not made clear, but there was enough sugges- 
tion in the statement to provoke considerable speculation 
for anyone in search of material for an essay. Here follows 
one plan or outline for an essay suggested by this statement. 
To whom and with what purpose would the essay be written 
that is based on this plan? 


1. Labour or hard work may make a person strong and self- 
reliant. A steady job may give one a feeling of self-respect 
and a satisfying and very necessary sense of achievement. 
Regular employment gives the workman a feeling that he 
belongs in the scheme of things, that he is a partner in the 
world’s work. 

2. Like the effect of salt on the general diet, work gives relish to 
life. 

3. Wholesome employment (body and mind) aids digestion. 

4. Work is essential to the preservation of good health, even as 
salt is a preservation of many foods. Both aid circulation. 

5. Salt purifies; it keeps off flies and other vermin: idleness 
attracts evil companions; “an idle brain is Satan’s workshop”. 

6. But too much work may weary the body and dull the mind, 
even as too much salt produces scurvy. 

7. Proportion in all things is the medicine of wisdom. Both work 
for man, and salt for his diet, are essential to life. They keep 
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him cheerful and in good temper. “In all thine offerings thou 
shalt offer salt.” 


By means of what literary devices—particulars, ex- 
amples, ete—would you attempt to develop each of these 
ideas? The expansion of the foregoing points into para- 
graphs might make an essay that could be entitled: “Work 
is the Salt of Life.” 


(a) What are the advantages of making a plan before 
writing an essay? 

(b) What are the limitations of a plan? 

(c) How closely should a plan be followed? 

(d) What are the characteristic features of a good plan? 

(e) How can unity, coherence, and emphasis be secured? 

(f) When should a title be invented? What purpose 


should it serve? 


Exercise II 
( Written) 


1. Using the ideas supplied in the following two paragraphs, 
and any others that occur to you, draw up a plan for an 
essay on Crime News. (Refer to a book of quotations 
for suitable supporting ideas. ) 


Crime stories in newspapers make heroes of criminals; over- 
emphasize man’s propensity to evil; give a false picture of life; 
have a bad influence on the interests and tastes of young 
people; keep criminals informed of police activities; fail to 
explore the underlying causes of crime; make crime appear 
attractive, humorous, or romantic; sometimes produce fear, and 
even panic; sometimes distort facts and aid in miscarriage of 
justice; and teach lessons in crime. 


On the other hand: some people say that crime stories keep 
readers informed on what is going on; deter criminals by pub- 
licity; acquaint children with evils of the world; prepare children 
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to meet problems of life; aid police in detection of related crimes; 
provide information on which to make or reform laws; give 
direction and leadership to corrective measures; and supply a 
basis for public opinion. 


2. Make a plan for an essay on the advantage of minding 
one’s own business. A book of similes or of quotations 
may be helpful in clarifying and crystallizing your ideas. 
The following ideas may be used as starting points: 


(a) Minding one’s own business is easier than interfering in 
that of others. 

(b) It is better than letting someone else mind it. 

(c) It is always a cure for boredom and restlessness. 

(d) It is generally more profitable and mentally satisfying. 

(e) It keeps one out of mischief-making of all kinds. 

(f) It forestalls gossiping and prying into affairs of others. 

(g) It is a builder of self-respect. 

(h) It is the foundation of a good reputation. 

(1) It is a first duty of a responsible character. 

(7) It is a mile-post on the way to a happy fruitful life. 








UNIT XLIII 
PLANNING WITH A PURPOSE 


Exercise | 
(For study) 


No matter what type of good prose you aim to write, 
the preparation should pursue a course somewhat like the 
following: 


1. Decide what reader cr readers you intend to influence. 
For whom sre you writing? What is the difference 
between planning with a purpose and planning for a 
purpose? 

2. What kind of effect do you expect to have on your 
reader? Do you hope to amuse him, or awaken his 
curiosity, or excite and suspend his interest? 

3. Choose a subject. Through what area of interest do 
you wish to influence your reader? 

4. Select a point of view on the subject. What is your 
point of interest in your subject? What is your “mind- 
set”? 

5. Collect such details as will make that point indelibly 
clear. What are your facts and fancies? 

6. Arrange the details in a sequence that will produce the 
best effect on the reader. 

7. By this time, you should have some idea what form your 
writing is to take. Are you, for example, preparing to 
write an essay or a story? By what method do you in- 
tend to handle the matter? 

8. If you can get a friend to listen to you, recite to him 
what you intend to write. Tell your story, for example, 
breathlessly to him: Can you interest him? What 
interests him most? i . 
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Now begin to write, slowly and carefully, choosing the 
best word, phrase, structure, or figure to make your 
meaning clear and acceptable to your reader. Dispense 
with wordy introductions and conclusions. Do not 
stand on the first line, like a swimmer on the bank of a 
river, testing the water first with one foot, then with the 
other. Plunge in, swim to the farther bank, and climb 
out. Write, as you would speak, aiming to reach quickly, 
some esesntial point of interest or action. 

Review your work for meaning. Is this exactly what 
you intend? 

Prune away all unnecessary words. Is the meaning 
terse and pointed? Have you woven your sentences 
into an imperishable sequence? Do the thought and 
feeling flow naturally and freely from sentence to sen- 
tence? Is everything in good taste? 

Read aloud what you have written to hear its rhythm. 
Are the sentences well balanced and the sounds har- 
monious? 

Invent a title. Is your title brief, arresting, and appro- 
priate? 

What you have written should be a small work of 
creative art. 


If you have tried to be yourself at your best, if you have 


succeeded in making up something out of your own head, in 
creating by words a literary cameo artistically carved, you 
may have crystallized in language something memorable. It 
may not be a great masterpiece, but it is in the way and 
manner that leads to masterpieces. 


Exercise II 


( Written) 


1. The following items suggest areas of general interest in 
which you may find subjects and points of view. Choos- 
ing one item or topic from each of the three groups in 
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turn, apply the foregoing instructions and make drafts 
of your plans to write. 

2. Selecting the most promising of the three drafts, com- 
plete the assignment by writing your masterpiece. 


> 


. Freedom of the press—a right or a responsibility? 

. Failure of the press—timidity or self-satisfaction? 

. Justice of the press—biased or impartial? 

. Strength of the press—objectivity or subjectivity? 

. Accuracy of the press—libel, defamation, or fair comment? 


B. 

1. Even the great must fall on occasion. 

2. Between the doorbell and the door occurred the drama. 
3. The tricks of the propagandist are stupid. 

4. The mind without prejudice is prejudiced. 

5. Youth today is not always bad-mannered. 
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. Does success always change people? 

. Why is there a stigma attached to being slow or unhurried? 

. Why should life all misery be? 

. What can the movie do that cannot be accomplished on the 
stage? 

. How can “sales resistance” be overcome? 

. What is your definition of drudgery? 

7. Why do radio broadcasters bore me? 
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UNIT XLIV 
Keepinc A Diary 


Exercise | 
(For study and discussion) 


. What is a diary? 


. It has been said that the most persistent diarists have 


been soldiers and divines. If this be true, how do you 
account for it? 


. Why do most people find it difficult to keep up a diary? 
. What value would it have, if they could? 
. What effect could the practice have on your thought and 


expression and peace of mind? 


Exercise II 
(For study and discussion) 


The following excerpts are taken from famous diaries. 


. Why do they interest you? 
. How do they resemble autobiography? biography? 
. What evidence is there that these diarists reveal their 


times or conditions as well as themselves? 


. To what extent are they self-confessors, preoccupied with 


their own self-consciousness? 


. Which are most conscious that they are writing for pos- 


terity? 


. Which account contains most human interest and which 


least? 


. Which record appeals to you most and which least? 


Why? 


Samuel Pepys Gives a Dinner Party 
January 13, 1663. My poor wife rose by five o’clock in the 


morning, before day, and went to market and bought fowls and 
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many other things for dinner, with which I was highly pleased, 
and the chine of beef was down also before six o’clock, and my 
own jack,? of which I was doubtful, do carry it very well, things 
being put in order, and the cook come. 

By and by comes Dr. Clerke and his lady, his sister, and a 
she-cousin, and Mr. Pierce and his wife, which was all my guests. 
I had for them, after oysters, at first course, a hash of rabbits and 
lamb, and a rare chine of beef. Next, a great dish of roasted 
fowl, cost me about 30s., and a tart, and then fruit and cheese. 
My dinner was noble and enough. I had my house mighty clean 
and neat; my room below with a good fire in it; my dining-room 
above, and my chamber being made a with-drawing chamber; 
and my wife’s a good fire also, I find my new table very proper, 
and will hold nine or ten people well, but eight with great room. 
At supper, had a good sack posset? and cold meat, and sent my 
guests away about ten o’clock at night, both them and myself 
highly pleased with our management of this day; and indeed 
their company was very fine, and Mrs. Clerke a very witty, fine 
lady, though a little conceited and proud. I believe this day’s 
feast will cost me near £5. 


Be A Host of Golden Daffodils 

Thursday, April 15, 1802. It was a threatening, misty morn- 
ing, but mild. We set off after dinner from Eusemere. The wind 
was furious, and we thought we must have returned. We first 
rested in a large boathouse, then under a furze bush opposite Mr. 
Clarkson’s. Saw the plough going in the field. The wind seized 
our breath. The lake was rough. We rested again in the Water 
Millock Lane. The hawthorns are black and green, the birches 
here and there greenish, but there is yet more of purple to be 
seen on the twigs. 

When we were in the woods beyond Gowbarrow Park we saw 
a few daffodils close to the water-side. We fancied that the sea 
had floated the seeds ashore, and that the little colony had so 
sprung up. But as we went along there were more and yet more; 


1 Roasting jack. 
2 A drink composed of hot milk curdled with wine. 
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and at last, under the boughs of the trees, we saw that there was 
a long belt of them along the shore, about the breadth of a 
country turnpike road. I never saw daffodils so beautiful. They 
grew among the mossy stones about and above them; some rested 
their heads upon these stones, as on a pillow, for weariness; and 
the rest tossed and reeled and danced, and seemed as if they 
verily laughed with the wind that blew upon them over the lake; 
they looked so gay, ever glancing, ever changing. 

Witi1am WorpswortTH 


c. Sir Walter Scott Decides to Write “Tales 
of a Grandfather” 

May 24, 1827. A good thought came into my head: to write 
stories for little Johnnie Lockhart from the History of Scotland. 
I am persuaded children hate books which are written down to 
their capacity, and love those that are more composed for their 
elders and betters. I will make, if possible, a book that a child 
will understand, yet a man will feel some temptation to peruse 
should he chance to take it up. It will require, however, a sim- 
plicity of style not quite my own. The grand and interesting 
consists in ideas, not in words. 

September 27, 1827. The morning was damp, dripping and 
unpleasant; so I even made a work of necessity, and set to the 
Tales like a dragon. I murdered M’Lellan of Bomby at Thrieve 
Castle; stabbed the Black Douglas in the town of Stirling; 
astonished King James before Roxburgh; and stifled the Earl of 
Mar in his bath in the Canongate. A wild world, my masters, 
this Scotland of ours must have been. No fear of want of interest, 
no lassitude in those days for want of work: 

‘For treason, d’ ye see, 
Was to them a dish of tea, 
And murther bread and butter.’ 


D. A Very Gallant Gentleman 

Friday, March 16, or Saturday, 17, 1912. Lost track of dates, 
but think the last correct. Tragedy all along the line. At lunch 
the day before yesterday, poor Titus Oates said he couldn’t go on; 
he proposed we should leave him in his sleeping-bag. That we 
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could not do, and we induced him to come on, on the afternoon 
march. In spite of its awful nature for him, he struggled on, and 
we made a few miles. At night he was worse and we knew the 
end had come. 

Should this be found I want these facts recorded. Oates’ last 
thoughts were of his Mother, but immediately before he took 
pride in thinking that his regiment would be pleased with the 
bold way in which he met his death. We can testify to his 
bravery. He had borne intense suffering for weeks without com- 
plaint, and to the very last was able and willing to discuss out- 
side subjects. He did not—would not—give up hope till the 
very end. He was a brave soul. This was the end. He slept 
through the night before last, hoping not to wake; but he woke 
in the morning—yesterday. It was blowing a blizzard. He said, 
‘I am just going outside and may be some time.’ He went out 
into the blizzard, and we have not seen him since. 


[For three more days the others kept on, and then a blizzard came down on 
them, to keep them prisoners in their tent.] 


Wednesday, March 21. Got within eleven miles of depdt? 
Monday night; had to lay up all yesterday in severe blizzard. 


Thursday, March 22 and 23. Blizzard bad as ever—no fuel 
and only one or two of food left—must be near the end. 


Thursday, March 29. Since the 21st we have had a con- 
tinuous gale from W.S.W. and S.W. We had fuel to make two 
cups of tea apiece and bare food for two days on the zoth. Every 
day we have been ready to start for our depét eleven miles away, 
but outside the door of the tent it remains a scene of whirling 
drift. I do not think we can hope for any better things now. We 
shall stick it out to the end, but we are getting weaker of course, 
and the end cannot be far. 

It seems a pity, but I do not think I can write more. 

CapTaINn Ropert Scott 
From Scott's Last Expedition 
John Murray, London, England 


1 The 6Uth camp from the Pole. 
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Exercise III 
( Written) 


1. Write a brief personal record of the most interesting 
activity or reflection that you have experienced today. 
(Your response to this request need not be shown to any- 
one. It is intended for your own private consumption 
only; and if you wish, it may be the beginning of a 
diary.) 

2. What benefit have you received from this study and 
experience? 


UNIT XLV 
LeTTer WRITING 


WITH THE exception of the diarist and the conversationalist 
no one reveals himself more fully than the writer of a per- 
sonal letter. In some respects all letters are personal and 
confidential, since they are composed by some one indi- 
vidual and are intended for some other individual. Likewise 
all letters are in some respects business letters, because they 
are written with some definite purpose in mind, even if that 
purpose be only to entertain. But for the sake of con- 
venience letters are often classified; and the following are a 
few of the common types: letters of sympathy, of invitation, 
of congratulation, of application, news letters, formal letters, 
business letters, circular letters, etc. 


Exercise I 
(For study and discussion) 


Lon 


. How would you classify the following famous letters? 

. What qualities give interest or charm to them? 

. In what respects do they resemble the records of diarists? 
. How do they resemble conversation? 

. What are the merits of a good letter? 


The Sailor and the King 


Jack Skifton to Charles II 
Kinc Cuartes,—One of your subjects, the other night, robbed me 
of forty pounds, for which I robbed another of the same sum, 
who has inhumanly sent me to Newgate, and he swears I shall be 
hanged; therefore, for your own sake, save my life, or you will 
lose one of the best seamen in your navy. Jack SKIFTON 


The Reply 
Jack Sxirton,—For this time I'll save thee from the gallows; but 
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if hereafter thou art guilty of the like, by Ill have thee 
hanged, though the best seaman in my navy.—Thine, 
Cuaries REx 





B. A Welsh gentleman in the 18th century obtains a 

situation for his son in the East India House 

(To the Honourable Board of Directors of the 

East India Co.) 
GENTLEMEN,—I have a parcel of fine boys, but not much cash to 
provide for them. I had intended my eldest son for the Church, 
but I find he is more likely to kick a church down than support it. 
I sent him to the University, but he could not submit himself to 
the college rules, and, on being reproved by his tutors, he took it 
up in the light of an affair of honour, and threatened to call them 
to account for it. All my plans for his welfare being thus dis- 
concerted, I asked him if he had formed any for himself; he 
replied he meant to go to India. I then inquired if he had any 
interest, at which question he looked somewhat foolish, and re- 
plied in the negative. Now, gentlemen, I know no more of you 
than you do of me. I therefore may appear to you not much 
wiser than my son. I can only say that he is of Welsh extraction 
for many generations, and, as my first-born, I flatter myself, has 
not degenerated. He is six feet high, of an athletic make, and 
bold and intrepid as a lion. If you like to see him I will equip 
him as a gentleman, and, I am, Gentlemen, etc. 


G: The Rev. Sydney Smith offers counsel to Lucy 

London, July 22, 1835 
Lucy, Lucy, my dear child, don’t tear your frock: tearing frocks 
is not of itself a proof of genius; but write as your mother writes, 
act as your mother acts; be frank, loyal, affectionate, simple 
honest; and then integrity or laceration of frock is of little 
import. 

And Lucy, dear child, mind your arithmetic. You know, in 
the first sum of yours I ever saw, there was a mistake. You had 
carried two (as a cab is licensed to do) and you ought, dear Lucy, 
to have carried but one. Is this a trifle? What would life be 
without arithmetic, but a scene of horrors? 
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You are going to Boulogne, the city of debs, peopled by men 
who never understood arithmetic; by the time you return, I shall 
probably have received my first paralytic stroke, and shall have 
lost all recollection of you; therefore I now give you my parting 
advice. Don’t marry anybody who has not a tolerable under- 
standing and a thousand a year; and God bless you, dear child! 

SYDNEY SMITH 


D. The Rev. Sydney Smith accepts an invitation conditionally 
May 14, 1842 
My Dear Dickens,—I accept your obliging . invitation con- 
ditionally. If I am invited by any man of greater genius than 
yourself, or one by whose works I have been more completely 
interested, I will repudiate you, and dine with the more splendid 
phenomenon of the two.—Ever yours sincerely, SYDNEY SMITH 


Oe Abraham Lincoln comforts a mother 


Executive Mansion, Washington 
November 21, 1864 

Mrs. Bixby, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Dear Mapam,—I have been shown in the files of the War 
Department, a statement of the Adjutant General of Massa- 
chusetts that you are the mother of five sons who have died 
gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless 
must be any words of mine which should attempt to beguile you 
from your grief for a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot refrain 
from tendering to you the consolation that may be found in the 
thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that our 
heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement 
and leave you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, 
and the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a 
sacrifice upon the altar of freedom.—yYours very sincerely and 
respectfully, ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


|e 

In February, 1747, the poet Thomas Gray received the 
account of a domestic tragedy. A cat belonging to hus friend 
Horace Walpole had come to an untimely end, attempting to 
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poach goldfish out of a great oriental bowl (tub) that stood im 
“the Cloister” by the front door in Walpole’s house. Gray 
answered with a poem, to which his letter had this prelude: 

As one ought to be particularly careful to avoid blunders in a 
compliment of condolence, it would be a sensible satisfaction to 
me (before I testify my sorrow, and the sincere part I take in your 
misfortune) to know for certain who it is I lament. I knew Zara 
and Selima (Selima was it? or Fatima?), or rather I knew them 
both together; for I cannot justly say which was which. Then 
as to your handsome Cat, the name you distinguish her by, I am 
no less at a loss, as well knowing one’s handsome cat is always 
the cat one likes best; or if one be alive and the other dead, it is 
usually the latter that is the handsomest. Besides, if the point 
were never so clear, I hope you do not think me so ill-bred or so 
imprudent as to forfeit all my interest in the survivor; oh no! I 
would rather seem to mistake, and imagine to be sure it must be 
the tabby one that had met with this sad accident... . Heigh ho! 
I feel (as you to be sure have done long since) that I have very 
little to say, at least in prose. Somebody will be the better for 
it; I do not mean you, but your Cat, feue Mademoiselle Selime, 
whom I am about to immortalize for one week or fortnight, as 
follows... 


(The poem Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat later marked 
Gray’s first appearance in print. Read it.) 


Exercise II 


(Oral) 


What particular meaning and significance may be 
attached to the following recommendations in connection 
with letter writing? 


(a) Strike the right note. 

(b) Keep the interests of your reader in mind. 

(c) A letter is a substitute for speech. 

(d) Hold strictly to your purpose. 

(e) A conversational tone is not always in good taste. 
(f) Be tactful but not stilted. 
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(zg) Be sincere. 
(h) A plan will make your purpose clear. 


TEMPERATURE CHART 


Exercise III 


1. Arrange the following greetings in a graduated order to 
indicate degrees of warmth: Dear George, Lucy dear. 
Dear Sir, My dear friend, Dear Jones, Dear Mr. George 
Jones, Dear Uncle George, My dear Jones, My dear 
Madam, My dear George, Sir, Gentlemen. 

2. In what circumstances might each of the foregoing 
greetings be used? 

3. Arrange the farewells in a graduated order to indicate 
degrees of warmth: Affectionately yours, Yours truly, 
Yours faithfully, Yours very truly, Sincerely yours, Yours 
respectfully, Your obedient servant, Yours very affec- 
tionately, Yours to a cinder, Yours ever. 

4. In what circumstances might each of the foregoing fare- 
wells be appropriately used? 


Exercise IV 


What is wrong with the following openings for friendly 
letters? 


(a) Mother has been harping at me all day to write and thank 
you for your Christmas gift. So I’m writing now. 

(b) I received your letter and am now at last about to answer. 

(c) I don’t see how I can write a letter, but I promised to write 
you anyway. 

(d) This is the dullest place. Nothing happens here. However, 
you asked me to write. Here goes. 

(e) Doubtless you have heard about our accident. Well there 
is nothing more to tell. 


Why would you like to read letters that begin as follows? 
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(a) This is the most exciting place. Something is happening all 
the time. 

(b) Yesterday we took a picnic lunch and motored to the Falls. 

(c) If you have never been on an ocean liner, you have a treat 
in store. 

(d) I must tell you about yesterday. Uncle took me with him 
in the cab of his big engine, one of the 6000 type loco- 
motives. 


(e) You should have been with us today. The fishing was never 
better. 


(f) There are ski trails and ski trails, but only one Jasper 
National Park. 


EXERCISE V 


What are the points of difference between the following 
letter forms? In what circumstances might each form be 
appropriately used? 


75 O’Connor Road, 
Whitevale, Ont., 
May 20, 19— 

Mr. W. B. Shortbread, 

Wonder Bakers Ltd., 

Stratford, Ont. 


Dear Sir; 


Yours truly, 
G. B. Goodbrand. 
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II Sitwell Avenue, 
Pleasantville, Man., 


Mar. 5, 19— 


Dear Jim, 


Sincerely yours, 
George. 


Exercise VI 
( Written) 


. You are the secretary of a Boy Scout or Girl Guide 
organization and wish to secure the use of rooms in the 
basement of a church for a meeting. Write the letter to 
the proper church authorities, making the request, ex- 
plaining ali the details of the meeting, and naming the 
officers who are responsible. 

. Write a letter to the C.B.C., giving the reasons why you 
like or dislike a certain broadcast, and suggesting im- 
provements. 

. You are a secretary of a sporting club and wish to secure 
transportation for your team to a neighbouring town. 
Write the letter of enquiry to a local Bus Company 
asking for prices, accommodation, baggage, etc. 

. Write a letter to an old acquaintance of the family asking 
him to write a letter to a business firm recommending 
you as a suitable person to fill a vacancy among the 
employees. 

. A school chum has died. Write a letter of sympathy to 
his parents. 
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6. Write a letter of application for one of the positions 
mentioned in the following advertisements: 

(a) GIRL for clerical work in editorial department, high 
school education, good working conditions, 5-day week, 
salary $25. per week to begin. Jackson Publishing Co. 
Ltd., 16 Eureka Arcade, Fort Amity. 

(b) YOUNG MAN, 18-21, to assist in stockroom, some 
clerical duties, must be neat and legible writer and have 
aptitude for figures, fair hours, good wages. Apply in 
own handwriting to Box 632, Sunset Echo. 

(c) STENOGRAPHER-typist, experienced in general office 
routine, excellent conditions, initiative appreciated. 
Terms arranged. A. V. Tournie, Manager, Scott Cap 
and Regalia Ltd., 628 Susan Street, Fairlawn. 

(d) BRIGHT youth, 17-19, for junior clerical position, ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement. Previous experi- 
ence not required. Apply, giving details of school, to 
W. W. Henry, Manager, Bright Paper Box Co., Lake- 
shore Road, Farthingale. 

(e) YOUNG MAN, age 16-22, with the equivalent of at 
least 3 years’ high school. We can offer young men who 
wish to make a career of banking, a worth-while future. 
Reply Box 934, Georgina. 

(f) STENOGRAPHER and typist; good permanent position, 
five-day week, good office surroundings, pension plans, 
savings and insurance benefits, cafeteria. Experience 
helpful, but not necessary. Reply in own handwriting 
to Box 589, Free Press, Fargo. 


7. Compose a circular letter in the third person, addressed — 
to parents and friends of pupils, announcing activities of — 
Dramatic Club or Athletic Society, and asking for their 
presence and support. 

8. Write a letter of congratulation to one of your school 
friends who has been awarded an important scholarship, 
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